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Crop Insurance Pian 


Proposed By Study 
Committee Of AIA 


Program Urged on Companies to 
Forestall Further Government 
Participation in Field 


APPEAL TO BETTER RISKS 


Not to Compete With Federal 
Program in Rates and Areas; 
Now Up to Member Cos. 








At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Insurance Association, the member- 
ship accepted a report recommending an 
industry program of crop insurance sub- 
mitted by a special committee which 
had been studying this subject for more 
than a year, The report is based upon 
the following statement of general prin- 
ciples: (1) that the industry should, if 
possible, enter the field of crop insur- 
ance to discourage further Government 
competition; (2) that it is feasible to 
institute an industry program of crop 
insurance subject to proper limitations, 
such as amounts and areas of coverage; 
(3) that there should be no Government 
participation in the industry programs; 
(4) that the industry program should 
permit individual company underwriting. 


Not to Compete With Federal Plan 


The recommended program is designed 
to appeal to the better class of farm and 
is intended to be self-supporting (as 
contrasted with the subsidized nature 
of the Federal crop insurance program). 
It is not intended that private companies 
compete with the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation in marginal and sub- 
marginal areas, nor that industry rates 
meet the level of the FCIC rates. It is 
expected that the appeal to the better 
tarm will lie in more complete protection 
rather than reduced premium cost. 

The program provides for coverage on 
a named-peril basis with an indivisible 
Premium, no selection of perils, and 
amount of insurance applicable to perils 
other than those covered by the stand- 
ard crop-hail policy limited to 35% of 
that coverage. It is believed that the 
industry crop policy will be more sale- 
able if it includes crop-hail coverage 
in the same form now familiar to and 
approved by most farmers. Farmers not 
wishing to buy the broader coverage 
would retain the option of buying stand- 
ard crop-hail policies. j 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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and what they mean 


In the Middle Ages, it was 
believed witches kept black 
cats that became witches after 
seven years’ service as 
mascots. A. black cat crossing 
one’s path, therefore, might 
be a witch in disguise, 
bringing bad luck. 


Better protection than 
avoiding black cats is to see 
that your customers have 
either the Broad Form or 
Special Form on their 
dwelling. 
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Family Counselor... 


The Life Underwriter helps in the making 
of plans for the welfare and security of 
the family. 

Fidelity is proud of its life underwriters 
and family counselors and of the great job 


they are doing in the field. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 








OLD SUPERSTITIONS Lower Reinsurance 


Rates On Standard 
Lives Of Females 


Announcement Made by President 
McAulay of North American 
Reassurance Co. 


BETTER MORTALITY CITED 


Women, However, Buy Insurance 
for Smaller Amounts Than 
Men Do 


The North American Reassurance 
Co.’s new rates for the reinsurance of 
standard female lives are the same as 
those for men three years younger \ 
standard female risk age 50 is charged 
the same rate as if she were a male 
isk age 47. 

In announcing the three years’ differ 
ential for women, A. H. McAulay, presi 
dent of North 


Co., stated: “It has long been recog 


American Reassurance 


nized that female annuitants show bet 
ter mortality than male annuitants and 
it is common practice to charge a woman 
a five year differential when she buys 
an annuity. The lower mortality on 
female annuitants carries over into life 
insurance, but full credit cannot be given 
for the better mortality since women 
tend to buy 


insurance in smaller 


amounts Many companies find that the 
savings in mortality on female lives is 
absorbed by the higher units expense of 
the smaller policies which women usu 
ally buy. 

“The North American Reassurance Co 
has found, however, that its average 
policy on adult female lives—while be 
low the average for male lives—permits 
a three-year credit on account of the 
better mortality except at the highest 
ages. For the important reinsurance 
ages, 40 to 70, the female rate ranges 
from 75% to 85% of the corresponding 
male rate.” 


New Rates Apply Only to 
Standard Risks 


The reduced female rates apply only 
to standard risks and to substandard 
risks subject to flat extra premiums 
Available statistics tend to show some 
differences by sex for other types of 
impaired risks but the statistics are not 
sufficiently conclusive to justify the dif 
ference in premium rates for types other 
than those subject to a flat extra pre 
mium. 

In considering the difference in favor 
of female lives it should be noted the 
new rates for male lives show a decrease 
of over 15% as compared with the pre 
vious rates for male lives. 

Growing Market 


Though sales to women have increased 
substantially since World War II, it is 
obvious that only a dent has been made 
in this ever growing market. For ex 
ample, it is not the exception but cus 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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POOR RICHARD'S ALMANACK—1736 


Benjamin Franklin’s observation that he saw more 
people die from eating than from starvation is certainly 
pertinent today. For, if you weigh more than you should, 
the chances are better than 9 out of 10 that your extra 
pounds have accumulated because of overeating. 

When you store up weight, you are also likely to store 
up future troubles. These could include diabetes, gall blad- 
der and kidney disorders, heart disease or high blood 
pressure . . . to mention a few. 

In fact, the death rate from all causes is 22 percent 
higher for people who are from 5 to 14 percent overweight 
than for people of normal weight. Among people who are 
25 percent overweight, mortality is about 75 percent higher. 

If you are overweight, why delay the obvious advantages 
of reducing ? Before you start to reduce, however, there are 
some pitfalls you will want to know about and avoid. 

First are the drastic dietary fads which usually limit you 
to a few foods, and second is the indiscriminate use of so- 
called “reducing pills.”” Only when overweight is accompa- 
nied by a serious disease may quick reducing be desirable. 
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The safe and sane diet is the one that reduces you slowly 
. .. two to three pounds per week . . . and that permanently 
keeps you at your best weight. In fact, throughout adult 
life it is a good rule to keep your weight at slightly below 
the level that is normal for your age and body build, or’ 
bone structure. 


It is always wise to let your doctor decide what you 
should weigh and, equally important, let him plan your re- 
ducing diet. He will see to it that your meals are properly bal- 
anced, especially in protein, vitamin and mineral content. 


Do not expect too much too soon when you start dieting. 
It took a long time to acquire those surplus pounds . . . and 
it will take time to lose them. If you want to keep check on 
your progress, weigh yourself weekly, rather than day to 
day. If you stick to your diet, your weekly weighings will 
eventually show how much you are losing in weight. 

Once your weight is down, try to avoid any return to 
your old ways of overeating . . . and gaining. For perma- 
nent weight control usually brings a rich reward—better 
health and added years in which to enjoy it. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Maptson AVENUE, NEw York 10, N. Y. 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 31,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, McCall’s, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, National Geographic. 
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Ecker On Investment Research Study 


Explains LIAA Advisory Committee’s Role in Gathering Facts 


About Savings and Their Relation to Life Insurance; 


Equity Capital Sources Not Drying Up 


By CLarENCE AXMAN 


Frederic W. Ecker, president, Metro- 
politan Life, told the Canadian Life In- 
)fficers Association meeting at 
Seigniory Club last week of the invest- 
ment research activity sponsored by Life 
Insurance Association of America. He 
said this had dated back to 1944 when 
a group of executives met to discuss 
the subject. They felt there was much 
in the investment field that concerned 
the life insurance business in its broader 
aspects on they had little au- 
thentic information. And that was the 
part which the insurance business played 
in the economic life of the nation, just 
how it compared with other forms of 
thrift, and what its impact was on the 
whole economy of the nation. 


surance ( 


which 


Some Fallacious Views 


Some involved in the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee hearings 
seemed to have a preconceived notion 
that the life insurance business, particu- 
larly its accumulation of assets, was not 
in the best interest of the national econ- 
omy. They held that these vast funds 
were growing far too rapidly, which might 
mean that too much economic power was 
lodged in the hands of a small group of 
life insurance officials. “The question 
was raised,” said Mr. Ecker, “as to 
whether it would not be better for the 
country if the life insurance business 
were limited to term contracts so that 
there would not be the necessity for 
building up substantial reserves. The 
view also was expressed—is even heard 
today—that such funds grow so rapidly 
that it would not be long before the 
sipply of capital would far exceed the 
demand. 

“In background of all such discussion 
were economic theories with regard to 
the saving process so influentially ex 
pressed by a leading economist of Eng 
land. During the preceding decade these 
theories had been picked up and ad- 
vanced by some in our own country and, 
I some instances, appeared to be find- 
ing their way into the philosophy of 
government and expressed in laws which 
would affect our operations.” 

Mr. Ecker said he was referring to 
the theory of the “mature economy” and 
the view that possibly the depression 
had been brought about by “over-sav- 
ing.” It was held in some quarters that 
somehow or other savings were sterile 
and steps should be taken to make sav- 
Ing less attractive. One way of accom- 
plishing this, of course, was to reduce 
Interest rates. 

Another view which flowed from this 
'ype of thinking was that it would be 
in the public interest to reduce saving 
‘rough taxation, and put the money in 
the hands of government where it would 
De Spent. 

One can readily see what might well 
be the long-term effect on our business 
*! such a philosophy,” Mr. Ecker con- 
fed. “It seemed further that when 
Sean hearings were held on 
Ala : had an economic aspect, Gov- 
better d wile appeared to have a 
Speaking ented case than did those 
sae of in opposition. Moreover, to 
instars eo it Appeared that, in some 
ageaee’ heories were given the ap- 
_ Of tacts without sufficient mo- 
terial to Support such conclusions, and 

‘ sions, 


yet the research necessary to present a 
well documented case in opposition would 
take far too much time to be of any 
value for the case at hand.” 


LIAA Forms Investment Research 
Committee 


It was for these and some other rea- 
sons that the life companies concluded 
the time was at hand for endeavoring 
to gather together a body of factual 
material on which they could draw in 
the future. It was realized that such re- 
search is an expensive operation which 
if undertaken at all must be well done, 
but if the cost were carried by the in- 
dustry as a whole it would not be bur- 
densome to any company. What the 
group had in mind was that the opera- 
tion be of great importance and value 
to all companies. 

Thus, it was that the case for invest- 
ment research was put before the LIAA 
board of directors where it was approved, 
and an investment research committee 
was appointed to supervise the activities. 
In recent years one of the most valuable 
members of this committee was William 
M. Anderson, president, North Ameri 
can Life of Toronto. 


Engage Dr. James J. O’Leary 


The first objective of the committee 
was to find a properly qualified director 
and for the post Dr. James J. O’Leary, 
who had been professor of economics at 
Wesleyan and Duke, and had already 
done effective work in the life insurance 
investment field, was obtained. From 
that day in 1946 he has been head of 
the investment research work of LIAA 
and has done his work in_ splendid 
fashion. 

It was the committee’s thought that 
the staff within the Association should 
be fairly limited to accumulate and 
carry on certain statistical material with- 
in the industry, and to have the head 
of the staff available for consultation on 
economic matters of current interest, but 
that any major research to be conducted 
would be farmed out to such individuals 
or organizations as seemed best qualified 
in the particular field to be studied. 

Began Study of Area of Savings 

As first major research project the 
whole broad area of savings was selected 
so that a body of facts would be pro- 
duced from which the life insurance 
business could be put in proper perspec- 
tive with regard to the relation to sav- 
ings in the economy of the country as 
a whole. It was felt that the material 
should cover a sufficiently long period 
so that temporary trends would not be 
confused with those of long-term nature. 
Much scattered material on the subject 
seemed available, but no one had brought 
all the material together. In addition, 


important information was lacking in 
some important areas. The committee 
decided it was of utmost importance 


that the study should be a completely 
factual one and not properly subject to 
any charge that it was in any respect 
biased. 

“We desired to be certain, as far as 
possible, that should we subsequently 
have occasion to quote from such ma- 
terial in legislative hearings elsewhere, 
it would be self-evident that we were 
not quoting from a prejudiced source,” 
said Mr. Ecker. “As a consequence, for 
this particular study we set up an: ad- 


Pach Bros., N.Y. 
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visory committee of nine, six of whom 
were professional economists drawn pri 
marily from the academic field, whereas 
only three on the committee were officers 
of life companies.” Dr. Winfield W. 
Riefler, Federal Reserve economist, was 
chosen as chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee, and Dr. Raymond W. Goldsmith 
Was assigned to head up the work. The 
company representatives on the advisory 
committee were Gerard S. Nollen of 
Bankers Life of Iowa (later succeeded 
by Robert B. Patrick of that company) ; 
William W. Bodine, Penn Mutual, and 
Mr. Ecker. 

The lay members of the committee 
had the idea the study might be com- 
pleted in from two to three years. Now, 
six years later, but two of three vol- 
umes have come off the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, but the third volume is 
expected shortly. 

Study Justifies Cost and Effort 
The question has been 
study has been worth the time, effort 

and money involved. 


asked if the 


1 Personally, Mr. 
Ecker is confident it definitely is. For 
the first time a comprehensive, factual 
picture of saving in the American econ 
omy from 1897 to 1949 has been made 
The basic data of this original study will 
be kept up-to-date. 

The Goldsmith study shows that in 
spite of the present accumulation of 
some $85 billion of assets in the U. S. 
life insurance companies the. annual 
growth in 1949 was absorbing only ap 
proximately 15% of total personal sav- 
ing. Bringing the studies up-to-date this 
figure declined to approximately 10% in 
1954. ; 

“Another view held in some quarters 
bearing on life insurance operations was 
that the sources of equity capital were 
drying up in -our country, and, if we 
were to maintain our private enterprise 
system, the insurance companies must 
become substantial investors in equities,” 
said Mr. Ecker. 

“Here, again, this particular study 
shows how far from the true facts these 
views were. Goldsmith’s study indicates 
that there has been little change in the 
trend of common stock financing over a 
long period of time. Moreover, if re 
tained earnings of corporations are con 
sidered to be part of equity capital, and 
of course thev are, it is difficult to see 
how any equity capital problem exists, 
other than venture capital of a type 
which is not suitable for investment of 
trust funds. 

“T have touched on only two questions 
which were current in our country only 
a short time ago, but the study provides 





Officers Association 


Canadians Own More Than 
$23 Billion Life Insurance 


At the end of last year 6,000,000 Cana- 


dians owned more than $23 billion of 
life insurance, an 
year of 9%. Payments to living policy- 
holders were $189,000,000, an increase in 
ten years of 119%. 
$116,000,C00, an 
of 84%. 

These were some of the figures given 
Matthews in his 


increase during the 


Death benefits were 
| 


increase in the decade 


by General A. Bruce 
presidential address delivered last week 
at annual meeting of Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association. He is presi 
dent of Excelsior Life. 


a warehouse of information which, | am 
confident, will be of tremendous value 
to students of our economy for many 
years to come. 


Study of Capital Formation and 
Financing 


“In order to delve further into the all- 
important question as to whether or not 
there will continue to be in the future 
a sufficient supply of investments in the 
traditional form to meet life insurance 
requirements, a second major project has 
been undertaken. 

. “This is the Study of Capital Forma- 
tion and Financing, being carried on 
under the supervision of Dr. Simon Kuz 

nets, who is particularly well qualified 
in this field, on behalf of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. This 
study, which is still in process, has as 
its objective shedding light on the future 
demand for capital funds in the various 
sectors of our economy during the next 
20-25 years. It is perhaps too early to 
say what its values will be, but certainly 
its objectives are of great importance to 
long-term investors, such as life insur 

ance companies, in pointing out the in 

teraction of capital supply and demand 
in determining interest rates. 

“One of the significant early conclusions 
which seems to be emerging is the idea 
that historically the American economy 
could have progressed much more rap- 
idly than it did, if it had not been held 
back by a relative shortage of saving 
rather a long cry from the theories of 
‘oversaving’ which we heard so vocifer- 
ously expressed less than two decades 
ago. To me this early conclusion is of 
great importance to the life insurance 
business. It fortifies my belief that in 
encouraging saving as a source of capi- 
tal to finance industry, housing, public 
works, and other capital improvements, 
the life insurance business has con- 
tributed much toward the growth of our 
two countries. 

“As you all know, life insurance has 
developed faster in the United States 
and Canada than in any other countries. 
The fact that through this source there 
has been a steady flow of capital for 
the free enterprise system may well be 
one of the important reasons why our 
two countries have had such extraordi 
nary industrial development. 


New Study: Federal Housing 
Administration 


“A third study currently being under- 
taken has to do with the operations of 
the Federal Housing Administration 
which, you will recall, is the Federal 
organization in the United States insur 
ing home loans. The questions being 
studied are as to the adequacy of thé 
reserves under varying conditions. It is 
possible that such a study may also be 
helpful in providing information to life 
companies regarding reserves. which 
might be accumulated in good times to 
protect against losses on conventional 
mortgages in periods of distress.” 
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Public Wants Its Insurance Needs Met 


General Matthews in Canadian Address Says Best Way to 
Handle Political Demagogs Is for Insurance Industry 
to Take Initiative With Coverage Plans 


Saying that he was proud of record 
insurance companies 
United States 
business in Canada, 
General A. Bruce Matthews, in his 
presidential address before the annual 
meeting of Canadian Life Insurance Offi- 
cers Association at Seigniory Club last 
week, and who is also president of Ex- 
celsior Life, said the companies were 
somewhat concerned about their ability 
to make their true position known to the 
public. The institutional advertising and 
individual company advertising is of the 
highest order in Canada, faithfully follow- 
ing out a long range plan to build con- 
fidence in all the aspects of the business. 


life 
3ritish 


of Canadian 


and of the and 


companies doing 


Some pertinent questions however 
present themselves for consideration. 
General Matthews thought they were 
these: “Do we have to enter the field 


of pure propaganda?” “Do we expose 
ourselves to political brick-bats without 
recourse?” Asking where is the line to 
be drawn, General Matthews said there 
One 


were some other questions. was 
this: “Can we afford to take collective 
action without offending the public? 


When business is reduced to such terms, 
the feelings and pressures are such that 
irreparable damage may be done in the 
field of public relations. In large meas- 
ure the tried remedies are still the best. 
Strong agency organizations, stimulated 
sales, broader coverages, anticipate the 
requirements of the public, try to meet 
reasonable demands of our people, ex- 
ploit success whenever possible. I realize 
that all these things are going on at a 
very high rate of speed, confined only by 
prudence and common sense in con- 
trolling development expenses and deal- 
ing with rising costs. Every effort must 
be bent in this direction, particularly 
here in our homeland—Canada.” 


Public’s Attitude Towards Insurance 


General Matthews then asked how the 
rest of the business community sees life 
insurance; what view does the labor 
union man take of insurance companies 
generally and of executives in particular ? 
“In my company,” he said, “a part of 
my particular job is to circulate widely 
in business circles and to stimulate in- 
terest in that company, at the same time 
to keep my eyes and ears open and to 


find out what other business people 
think of my company; to determine 
from their remarks and_ observations 


what faults we have. It is then my duty 
to discuss these findings with my asso- 
ciates in management, and also to sum- 
marize such findings for my board of 
directors and to make suggestions as to 
the course of action to be taken. In 
brief, to anticipate the requirements of 
the public and of my company and do 
something about them.” 
General Matthews is of the firm be- 
lief that the insurance business is highly 
regarded under the recognized head- 
ings; that it is considered scientifically 
sound, highly competitive and of the 
highest integrity in handling the sav- 
ings of the nation and is admired for 
the substantial strides made in the de- 
velopment of field men. At the same 
time, “we are still regarded as reaction- 
ary, sticky, ultra-conservative, somewhat 
rigid. Our stock answer is that we are 
dealing in contracts and that the very 
essence of an insurance contract is a 
guarantee which does not permit flexi- 
bility beyond certain well-defined limits. 
No one enjoys being cast in that role, 
particularly when the statements are 
grossly exaggerated and are unfair gen- 
eralities, but, if we are patently honest 
with ourselves we will probably have to 


admit that there is an element of truth 
in them.” 

But, he said, Canada is not the only 
field where insurance companies must 
look to their fences as the question of 
flexibility, or the lack of it, is under- 
going some severe tests in the United 
States at this time. He continued: “For 
example, the growth of the investment 
trust field. Mutual funds at the end of 
1954 totalled $6.1 billion in the U. S., 
and represented some portion of the sav- 
ings of 1.7 million people in the U. S. 
This fact alone prompts more than a side 
glance. The whole matter of the open- 
end investment trust technique must be 
reckoned with, and a full measure of re- 
sponsibility now rests squarely on our 
shoulders in the related problems—in- 
cluding variable annuities—salaried sales- 
men, etc. There is evidence to indicate 
that the growth in the open-end invest- 
ment trust is taking a portion of the 
dollar normally regarded as belonging 
to the life insurance business. Percent- 
age wise this is not great, but the rate 
of growth is impressive. Is the invest- 
ment type of policy headed down the 
same road as the insured pension plan?” 


Discusses Vulnerability 


This situation led General Matthews 
to say: 

“Perhaps we are more vulnerable un- 
der certain headings which include 


(a) The sickness and accident busi- 
ness—hospital and major-medi- 
cal coverage. 


(b) Variable annuities or whatever 
name you choose to give the 
open-end investment trust cum 
life insurance technique. 


(c) High turn-over in personnel— 
both administrative and_ sales. 
This varies greatly, but is sufh- 
ciently widespread to have a poor 
effect on morale. 


(d) Salaried agency representatives— 
Much thought and experimental 
work has been done on the mat- 
ter of agents’ remuneration; I do 
not think the answer has yet 
been found, and I am under the 
impression that most of the work 
has been along the lines of the 
traditional basis of remuneration. 
What form should it take? This 
problem must be resolved in the 
near future. 


The needs of the public—These 
are generally met with speed and 
efficiency, but the public does not 
know it. We have come a long 
way in ten years. Always remem- 
ber there is nothing constant but 
change, and then look at the re- 
quirements of the public.” 


(e 
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If insurance is to take the initiative in 
winning more public approval it must 
anticipate the requirements of the coun- 
try and of. others in which Canadian 
companies do business—must do so well 
in advance of public feeling, he said. 
Companies must not accept situations 
too complacently, must not sit too com- 
fortably in the status quo. 


Advantage Taken by Political 
Demagogues 


In conclusion he made these comments: 
“It is generally recognized that there is 
a segment of the Canadian public which 
for various reasons cannot obtain so- 
called health insurance for itself or its 
dependents through existing insurance 
channels. That is the group which at- 
tracts widespread attention frorm politi- 
cal interests, particularly at election 
time. Then a great deal of idle refer- 
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ence and reckless recommendations are 
made about the needs of the public. 
“Governments now assist in the financ- 
ing of the care and treatment of some 
specific disabilities and in the provision 
of medical and hospital care for indi- 
gents. Even these activities are costly 
and any extension of the basic health 
service will add considerably to the ex- 
isting burden of taxpayers. The method 
of financing medical care outside the 
purview of government should remain 
the prerogative of the individual or fam- 
ily unit. The large majority of Cana- 
dians have the resources to pay for 
adequate medical care if they elect to 
give it a higher priority on their list of 
expenditures. The increasing acceptance 
of voluntary insurance methods indicates 
a growing appreciation of their respon- 
sibility in this field. The recent rapid 
development of voluntary health insur- 
ance facilities suggests that private in- 
surers can continue to broaden the cov- 
erage and are able to meet and antici- 
pate the needs of the public. The 
assumption by governments of responsi- 
bility for medical and health care for 
persons able to pay would place an un- 
warranted burden on the public purse. 


Must Give Concrete Suggestions 


“If insurance companies are to take 
the initiative in this respect, governments 
at all levels must have presented to them 
some concrete suggestions which would 
prove the continuing advantages of the 
private insurer for the majority of the 
populace and would at the same time 
demonstrate to the authorities how some 
of the remaining groups could be em- 
braced in the ordinary plans with gov- 
ernmental assistance. 

“The case should be clearly placed be- 
fore the authorities and the public; it 
should be referred to frequently and re- 
vised, modified or improved as required. 

“Finally, the matter of insurance cov- 
erage for the civil service. If we think 
that employes of governments in this 
country are prepared to accept inferior 
coverage merely because the respective 
government makes it available, we are 
wrong. There is a requirement here 
which insurance companies can antici- 
pate, and consequently they can take 
the initiative, by being in close touch 
with the authorities and by formally 
presenting plans which will provide cov- 
erage commensurate with civil servants’ 
requirements and will be within the 
range provided by other employers. Our 
proposals must be before the proper au- 
thorities months, even years, before the 
matter becomes one of almost hectic 
urgency. As new ideas emerge they 
should be incorporated in the proposals 
at once. When the time comes for re- 
view of present forms of coverage, as 
come it must, insurance companies are 
on record with a sound proposal. If the 
government concerned takes the credit 
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Life Insurance on TV 

J. T. Bryden, chairman of the stanq. 
ing committee on institutional advertising 
of Canadian Life Insurance Officer; 
Association said that during the Year 
substantial inroads have been made jp. 
to the important new field of television, 
into the important new field of television 
CBC accepted three of the films pro. 
duced by Institute of Life Insurance fo; 
its TV library. They are, “Search Fo, 
Security,” “American Portrait” and “Fo; 
Some Must Watch.” Two of these films 
have already been shown across the 
country. At Seigniory Club a new film 
on the operations of the heart was also 
shown. 





Manitoba Sup’t Position 
On Professional Athletes 


In his annual report Chairman H, £, 
Lumsden of Life Agency Officers section 
of Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association, at annual meeting in Seigni- 
ory Club, Quebec, last week told of an 
interesting letter from the Manitoba 
Superintendent of Insurance in conner- 
tion with licensing of professional ath- 
letes as insurance agents. 

The letter indicated that while the 
decision to recommend a license for a 
person engaged in sport where such a 
person receives any remuneration is the 
responsibility of the sponsoring company, 
if the Superintendent, upon reviewing 
an application, finds some indication that 
professional sport may be the major 
occupation of the applicant, he will 
place the application before an agents 
advisory board for consideration and 
recommendation. 

Another section of his report referred 
to agents who have qualified for National 
Quality Award. There were 1,570 who 
did so in‘Canada last year. It is antici- 
pated that about 100 agents will qualify 
this year for the special ten-year award 
which is being made for the first time. 

In a survey of company practices Mr. 
Lumsden said that in June of last year 
members were asked to complete a ques- 
tionnaire indicating the practice their 
companies intend to follow (a) when an 
agent approaches the company and (b) 
when the company approaches the agent. 
The first summary of the practices 0! 
member companies with respect to trans- 
ferring of agents was forwarded to all 
companies on May 6, 1941. This sum- 
mary was a consolidation of the replies 
received to a questionnaire dated Jamt- 
ary 3, 1941, which was issued on recom 
mendation of a special committee in 4 
report dated November 29, 1940. The 
1941 summary was brought up to date 
and sent to all companies in ! 
final summary of replies was sent to all 
members on December 13, 1954. 





for its origin, it is somewhat regrettable, 
but really does not matter, as long 3 
we, the insurers, have provided the yehi- 
cle for adequate coverage at the best 
possible rates. h 

“In business we generally resent th 
loss of time more than anything 
Time spent in planning for and in st 
ing the initiative usually proves to be “4 
great value at some later date when a 
time available to produce a solution ™ 
reduced to a few days. We are expectet 
to take the initiative in these matters, 
if we do not, someone else most cer 
tainly will.” 
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Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association Meet At Seigniory Club 





Life Insurance Advertising In 


Canada Papers And Magazines 


|. T. Bryden, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, North American Life, 
gave the report of the standing com- 
mittee on institutional advertising, of 
which he is chairman. He said: 

“During the past few years the in- 
situtional advertising has brought the 
policyholder into the picture as an in- 
dividual contributing to the community 
and national economy as well as_look- 
ing after his personal security. While 
this theme has been very popular, it is 
now suggested that the emphasis be 
changed and that the theme for adver- 
tisements during the ensuing year should 
outline the advances made in the life 
insurance business during the past ten 
years or sc. This recommendation re- 
ceived the unanimous approval of the 
committee and wil! be reflected in future 
advertisements.” 


Press Relations 


Discussing press relations Mr. Bryden 
said: 

“Ross Cameron has continued to han- 
dle the press relations and publicity ac- 
tivities undertaken by the committee on 
behalf of the CLIOA and its member 
companies. The reception given his nu- 
merous press releases in daily and 
weekly newspapers throughout the coun- 
try has been most gratifying. In addition 
to those he sent out, other press releases 
have been sent out by Nazla Dane of 
CLIOA. 

“The public is always keenly inter- 
ested in information concerning the in- 
vestments of the companies, i.e., how 
much the companies are currently in- 
vesting in mortgage loans, in corporation 
bonds, etc. Unfortunately, reliable 
monthly data touching on investments 
has not heretofore been available to the 
committee. However, the Bank of Can- 
ada has recently commenced to publish 
monthly figures concerning investments 
furnished by a number of the larger 
companies and from now on these same 
figures will be available to Mr. Cameron 
as the basis of additional newsworthy 
press releases. In addition, the commit- 
tee at its last meeting approved a rec- 
ommendation that member companies be 
asked to complete questionnaires con- 
cerning (1) company personnel—both 
administrative and field and (2) causes 
of death among policyholders. Informa- 
tion on these two phases of life insur- 
ance company operations as disclosed 
by the completed questionnaires is now 
being analyzed and consolidated in the 
association office and will prove very 
useful during the year in enabling Mr. 
Cameron to develop more of the kind of 
news stories that editors like to receive 
and print.” 


New Research Assistant 


He said the appointment of Frank C. 
Dimock as research assistant to the 
association placed the committee in a 
Position to do more in the field of sta- 
istics and research. For example, it has 
undertaken the publication of a booklet 
Patterned after the annual Fact Books 
published by the Institute of Life In- 
surance, but smaller in size and content, 
and expects the first edition of Cana- 
Life Insurance Facts will be off 
ch at the end of this month. The 
- mittee feels that a booklet of this 
ype containing up-to-date facts and fig- 
apd about the life insurance business 
— should be published at least 
wil ‘se or three years, and that it 
mies ve an invaluable and _ essential 
emma to other established pub- 
i ai of CLIOA, some of which tend 
ape outdated after a few years. 

: r, Dimock will also work with Mr. 
ameron in developing information 
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about company investments, personnel, 
death claims, etc., making possible press 
releases of a character that have 
hitherto not been made available to the 
press in Canada. 

The committee, said Mr. Bryden, is 
considering the production of a new kind 
of film strip—one less related to the 
fundamentals of life insurance and more 
of a prestige character. Lyman B. 
Jackes, a local historian, has accumu- 
lated a great deal of factual material 
on “Canadian firsts,’ and some such 
subject as “the electron microscope,” 
which was discovered or invented by a 
Canadian doetor and which has contrib- 
uted importantly to public health, would 
be an appropriate subject for a film strip 
sponsored by member companies. 


The Schools 


One of the most important phases of 
the work of Mr. Bryden’s committee has 
to do with teaching of life insurance 
fundamentals in the primary and sec- 
ondary schools across Canada. This ac- 
tivity is calculated not only to develop 


a more intelligent market for the life 
underwriters, but also to enable young 
people to appreciate more readily the 
fallacies inherent in most critical com- 
ment about the business and to under- 
stand how the public interest is served 
best by the competitive private enter- 
prise system under which life insurance 
is made available in Canada today. 

Nazla Dane of Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association devotes a sub- 
stantial portion of her time to this work. 
During the past year she visited 101 
junior and senior high schools in five 
provinces and addressed students on 18 
occasions. The courses of study in most 
schools either specifically require or pro- 
vide an opening for some lessons about 
life insurance. Miss Dane’s principal 
function is to encourage teachers to give 
more lessons about life insurance and 
to use the teaching aids, booklets and 
film strips produced. and sponsored by 
CLIOA. 

In the field of motion pictures, radio 
and TV, the committee is planning this 
year to promote the showing in Canada 
of the new Institute motion picture, 
“A Matter of Time,” and also has un- 
dertaken the promotion of public show- 
ings of the new motion picture pro- 
duced for the association’s standing com- 
mittee on public health dealing with 
artificial respiration entitled “No Time 
to Spare.” 


Canadian Medical Research Grants 


The annual report of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association’s 
standing committee on public health, 
John L. McCarthy, vice president, Can- 
ada Life, chairman, said that on recom- 
mendation of the committee grants and 
fellowships aggregating nearly $1,550,000 
have been made during the past 29 years 
by the association on behalf of member 
companies which contribute to the public 
health and fellowship funds. Grants of 
more than $1,270,000 have been made to 
organizations and for medical research 
projects whose objects, broadly speak- 
ing, are to improve the health of the 
people. This amount includes $50,000 for 
cancer research and upwards of $100,000 
for the printing and distribution of book- 
lets on nutrition. In addition, 64 fellow- 
ships aggregating $261,800 have been 
awarded to research workers in medical 
schools of Canadian universities since 
the Canadian Life Insurance Medical 
Fellowship Fund was established in 1949, 

Apart from these cooperative grants 
and fellowships, most member compa- 
nies have made substantial donations to 
hospital building campaigns and_ to 
charitable projects concerned primarily 
with medical research and the health 
and welfare of Canadians independently 
of the association, and a few have also 
undertaken special public health activi- 
ties of their own. 

Mr. McCarthy also discussed a film on 
artificial respiration which is called “No 
Time to Spare.” A French version of 
the film has also been made. 

Sixteen applications have been re- 
ceived for grants in the 1955-56 year. 
They include studies on the salivary 
glands, virus diseases, Canadian Diabetic 
Association, Canadian Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, vascular complications of dia- 
betes mellitus and dental 

Among colleges for which grants have 
been recommended for year ending 


disease. 





March, 1956 are Hamilton College, 
Queen’s University, University of Toron- 
to and College of General Practice of 
Canada. Among Fellowships awarded to 
research workers in the medical schools 
are those in University of Alberta, Uni- 
versity of British Columbua, Laval Uni- 
versity, University of Manitoba, McGill 
University, University of Montreal. 
The following is a summary of Fel- 
lowships recommended for 1955-56: Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Laval University, Mc- 
Gill University, Queen’s University and 
University of Western Ontario. 





Those From U.S. at Meeting 
In Seigniory Club, Quebec 


These from the U.S. companies attend- 
ed the annual convention last week of 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 


ciation : 

American Life Convention: Claris Adams, ex- 
ecutive vice president. 

Institute of Life Insurance: Holgar J. John- 
son, president. 

Life Insurance 
H. Thiemann, president; 
New York Life. 

Life Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion: C, J. Zimmerman, managing director. 

Life Insurance Association of America: Bruce 
E. Shepherd, manager. 

Life Office Management Association: Frank 
L. Rowland, managing director. 

National Association of Life Underwriters: 
L. O. Schriver, managing director. 

Retail Credit Co., L. R. Sams, vice president 
and sales manager. 

Aetna Life: Donald S. Connell, assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies; R. C. pie, chief ac- 
counting officer. 

Connecticut General: C. A. Ormsby, associate 
actuary, and Dr. A. C. Wilson, medical director 


—reinsurance. — ‘ F 
Lincoln National Life: H. F. Rood, vice 
William E,. Lewis, as- 


president and actuary; 
sistant actuary. 
Life: In addition to F. W. 
=. C. McDonald, vice 


Association: A. 
vice president, 


Advertisers 
also, 


Metropolitan 

Ecker, president, and 
president in charge of Group, the meeting was 
attended by Brooke Claxton, .C., vice presi- 
dent and general manager for Canada and eight 
other Canadian representatives. 

New York Life: Frederick A. Wade, field 
vice president; and William F, Young, as- 
sistant vice president. 

North American Reassurance Co.: William S. 
Connell, vice president and actuary. 

Occidental Life, California: J. Edward 
nal, superintendent of agencies. 

Paul Revere Life: Douglas Bell, general 
manager for Canada. 

Prudential: Robert M. Green, general mana- 
ger for Canada, was accompanied by nine Cana- 
dian representatives. 

Travelers: F. A. Clinton, assistant secretary. 

United Benefit of Omaha: F. J. Hester, mana- 
ger for Canada. 


Car- 


Sees Danger of Too Much 
Training for Managers 


TALK MADE BY A. F. WILLIAMS 
Should Not Be Too Scientific; Sees 
Lesson in Successful Methods of 
Old-Time Insurance Men 


In the Crown Life of Toronto 74% of 
its managerial organization is age 43 or 
less which is the result of considerable 
reorganization effort. A. F. Williams, 
vice president and superintendent of 
agencies of that company, told the 
agency section of Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association in Seigniory 
Club convention last week that the 
Crown’s system is that of “private tu- 
toring.” He thought training for busi- 
ness reasons as well as personal ones 
should include a proper job of pro- 
gramming for the agent himself. He still 
asks himself, however, if the companies 
can do too much training—and too soon. 

“ ’ bs 
_ “It’s nice to know that we can sell 

” s “ 

insurance,” he said. “Perhaps we can 
get too scientific. Are we in danger of 
doing too much of the manager’s job— 
to the extent that he becomes unfamiliar 
with the use of his tools and too un- 
familiar with his new agent—perhaps 
even lowering the respect he should have 
for his manager’s ability and leader- 
ship ? 


What Made Successful Old-Timers Click 


. “Perhaps we could do some thinking 
on what made the old-timers of our 
business so successful. After all, in spite 
of improved markets, better selection, 
improved training, improved financing 
and improved sales aids—and I hope 
better agency officers—we have not im- 
proved turnover very much. | think we 
will find that the old-timers worked 
hard and liked it. They were zealous 
and persistent. They were competitive; 
aimed at the top; were proud to be 
salesmen.” 

Mr. Williams said: “A basic funda- 
mental of Crown Life organization is to 
make every effort to confine the mana- 
gers duty to a minimum number of 
operations so that he may be a specialist 
in each of his duties. In over-all lan- 
guage, he is the sales manager of the 
district and has no responsibility what- 
ever for the operation of the clerical 
staff in the office. It is easier to direct 
a man if you know where he wants to 
go. It is easier to direct if he knows 
where you want to go. Therefore, one 
of the most important aspects of direc- 
tion is that of setting objectives. Take 
volume quotas for example. We use a 
very simple one in Canada. We want 
5% of the total Ordinary business writ- 
ten in the territory. In a Province that’s 
a very simple objective for the manager 
to grasp. Where we have more than 
one agency in a Province we _ break 
down the sales by population. A _per- 
centage of the total business has one 
beautiful characteristic. No manager can 
alibi himself out of it because of condi- 
tions. We only ask him to give us 5% 
of whatever business is being written.” 

Discussing the question of general in- 
surance men and part-timers Mr. Wil- 
liams said it will never be a closed issue. 
“It might even be that one answer to 
the part-time problem is to offer better 
competition for a greater share of his 
time. Many of us have long suspected 
that we have many more part-time men 
than we think. Could it be that the in- 
telligent use of a small part of his time 
to secure other income might be the 
means of keeping many a salesman of 
good insurance in the business. I am 
convinced there is no difference in the 
quality of a man’s production where 
$200,000 would keep him in the business 
and $175,000 would mark him as a termi- 
nator or failure. I think in the future 
we may well have to ask ourselves if 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Dility beyond certain well-defined limits. 
No one enjoys being cast in that role, 
particularly when the statements are 
grossly exaggerated and are unfair gen- 
eralities, but, if we are patently honest 
with ourselves we will probably have to 
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insurance tor itself or its 
dependents through existing insurance 
channels. That is the group which at- 
tracts widespread attention frorm politi- 
cal interests, particularly at election 
time. Then a great deal of idle refer- 


calied neailth 


should ‘be incorporated in the proposals 
at once. When the time comes for re- 
view of present forms of coverage, as 
come it must, insurance companies are 
on record with a sound proposal. If the 
government concerned takes the credit 





great vaiue at some iater date wi 
time available to produce a solution ' 
reduced to a few days. We are expecte? 
to take the initiative in these matters, 
if we do not, someone else most cer- 
tainly will.” 
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TV Grows in Canada as 
Advertising Medium 

TALKS MADE IN SEIGNIORY CLUB 

Will Enhance, Not Displace, 


Kinds of Advertising 
of Insurance 


It 
Other 


But 


A review of the history of television 
as a medium for advertising was given 
to general session of Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association at Seigmiory 
Club, Quebec, last week by Scott Stock- 
well, vice president of MacLaren Ad- 
vertising Ou Ltd., of Toronto. aoe 

Even fascinating is television, 
Mr. Stockwell said, every new hobby 
alwavs gains a surfeit of attention for 
a considerable period before people be- 
gin to evaluate such a new activity. 

That TV will became growingly more 
important in future advertising planning 
he did not doubt. He warned, however, 
that TV will not replace other adver- 
tisine media, but will enhance them. 

Wahl and Yeates Talk 

Continuing in the discussion of this 
subject, Karl H. Wahl, assistant publicity 
manager, Mutual Life of Canada, said 
his company used a 20-second spot three 





as as 


times weekly over 39 weeks. The use 
of TV as an advertising medium was 
entered into as an experiment and_ 1s 
still so regarded by his company. He 
indicated Mutual of Canada was un- 
likely ever to go into big time shows, 
but that his company was quite happy 
with the impact of the present short 
spots. 


"Allan RB. Yeates, manager of advertis- 
ing and public relations for Canadian 
head office of Prudential of America, 
said his companv is completely sold on 
TV as a main advertising medium. Tele- 
vision, he continued, sells in the same 
wav as a life insurance agent does 
through the spoken word and visual 
presentation and it reaches into the liv 
ing rooms of every segment of society. 

Chairman of the discussion was W. A 
Neville, Great-West, Winnipeg, retiring 
chairman of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Section of CLIOA. 

Mr. Neville was succeeded chair- 
man of the ad section by J. P. Ferguson, 
London Life’s publicity executive. New 
vice chairmen of the section are W. M. 


as 


Rowden, sales research secretary, Crown 
Life: and H. C. Innes, manager, field 
service department, Manufacturers Life. 
These new section officers serve tor a 


two-vear term. 


CANADA INSTITUTIONAL ADS 


Publications Used Have Policyholder 
Featured as Good Citizen; Reached 
Circulation of 6,500,000 

\ report on the institutional advertis- 
ing campaign of the life companies in 


Canada was made at Seigniory Club, 
Ouebec. last week by W. A. Neville 
(Great-West Life) as chairman of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers section of 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation. The theme of the ads: “The 
Policvholder—a Good Citizen.” | Head- 


included these: 


ings on advertisements 
Makes the Man, 


“Something Else That 
“A Chain of Important Benefits,” “He's 
Changing the Nation’s Landscape,” “Your 
Stake in the Search for Better Health,” 
“Picture”of a Man Improving His Com 


munity,” “Easv-to-Find Clue to a Man’s 
Character,” “He’s Helping to Build 
Homes by the Thousand.” 

The institutional ads were carried in 


all of the 91 daily papers in Canada, in 
200 weekly newspapers, 15 farm journals 
and six financial publications. Total cir 
culation of the publications is more than 
6,500,000 

It w as opinion of 
ning committee that 
ally increasing costs for space and need 
for advertisements of good size in the 
large circulation dailies that serious con- 
sideration should be given to an increase 
in the budget. A new theme was pre- 


the section’s p'an 


because of continu 


Gill President of CLIOA 


E. C. Gill, president of Canada Life, 
is new president of Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association, succeeding 
A. Bruce Matthews, president of Excel- 
sior Life. Other officers follow: 

First vice president—F. W. Hill, vice 
president and managing director, Crown 
Life; second vice president, A. M. Camp- 
bell, vice president and actuary, Sun 
Life; honorary treasurer, Robert H. 
Reid, executive vice president and man- 
aging director, London Life. 

A. Gordon Nairn, Prudential of Amer- 
ica, was elected chairman of Life Agency 
Officers Section, and J. P. Ferguson, 
London Life, chairman of Life Insurance 
Advertisers Section. 





sented to and adopted by the standing 
committee last November to deal more 
specifically with what competitive life in- 
surance has done and achieved to meet 
the expanding needs of the public for 
savings, protection and happiness. The 
committee approved the plan. 


Canadians Listen to 
Panels on Management 


PRODUCTION OFFICERS TALK 


One Thinks Managers Should Give Most 
Time to New Men’s Training, 
Recruiting 

The life agency officers section of 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation had its 17th annual meeting 
last week at Seigniory Club, Quebcc, 
attracting a record attendance. A. Gor- 
don Nairn, Prudential of America, is the 
new chairman of the section and H. I. 
Weir, CLU, London Life, is the new 
vice chairman. 

A panel discussion, with M. K. Kenny, 
CLU, Excelsior Life, in the chair, had 
as its theme, “New Management—Devel- 
opment and Training.” Different points of 
view were given by K. H. Deane, Sun 
Life; E. H. Hanley, North American 
Life of Toronto; M. R. Hamilton, Im- 
perial Life; and F. A. Nicholson, CLU, 
Manufacturers Life. 























“Why can’t I wear it? I graduated from the Home Office School 
with flying colors!” 


Bankerslifemen Never Stop Studying 


Bankerslifemen never feel that they have achieved “gradu- 
tion” from study of their business even though they are 
graduates of our fine home office schools. They never stop 
studying ... never stop learning ... in the interest of better 


service to their clientele. 


Training that starts in their earliest days in their agency 
offices goes on through the years in a series of home office 


schools. These provide fine 
a less dedicated type of life 


training in themselves, so that 
underwriter might feel that he 


had veally “graduated” when he completed those schools. 


The very evident desire 


to be the best informed life 


insurance man possible helps to make the typical Bankers- 
lifeman the kind of life underwriter you like to know as a 
friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 
IOWA 





Doesn’t Use Rigid Rules 

Describing the courses set up by }; 
company, Mr. Nicholson said that i 
though certain basic principles of agenc 

y 
management were well established their 
use in actual practice must be determines 
by the individual for his particular situa 
tion. He declared that “the course doe 
not attempt to set up rigid rules as ti 
management procedure; instead it give 
basic general principles designed 4 
stimulate the participants’ thinking, They 
by means of review, questions and actual 
assignments, it guides his thinking ‘. 
garding the application of those Prine; 
ples and actually tests his ability to put 
those ideas into action.” ; 

Mr. Deane said that a study of hi 
companys contract with the branch 
manager showed that heavy emphasi 
had been placed on establishing ney 
capable career life agents, who would 
produce a good volume of business «+ 
moderate cost. To capitalize fully oy 
the earning power of his contract he 
said his company believed that the iter. 
age manager should devote three-quar. 
ters of his time to recruiting and train- 
ing new blood. He pointed out that some 
pre-managerial training often Starts 
within two years from the time the ney 
agent joins the company, shortly after 
he has prorven that he is going to be 
successful. 

Mr. Hanley said that his company 
found that an eight-week course in man- 
ageria] training had been found mos 
successful and that the ideal class wa 
made up of three people. He said tha: 
this class adhered to a very tight 
schedule. ae 

Mr. Hamilton pointed out that, as all 
management appointments were mac 
from his own company’s group of sales. 
men, it had been operating on a hasis 
Of appointing unit managers from whicl 
group branch managers were selected 
Once they were chosen, these manacer 
were brought to the home office for 
special training and coaching. Summing 
up the discussion, Mr. Kenny said th: 
there Was a wide variety of approach t 
the subject but that paramount through- 
out was the realization that this was 2 
most inrportant activity and_ that the 
companies represented on_ the pand 
rwere doing something constructive abou 
the problem. 


Developing Established Management 


A second panel, under the chairman: 
ship of A. Gordon Nairn, Prudential o! 
America, discussed “Development. oi 
Established Management.” Contributing 
to the discussion were W. T. Greer 


Cli. Prudential of America; S. ( 
Mackenzie, Dominion; N. E. MeLeol 
Mutual of Canada; and A. E. Wall 


CLU, Confederation. 

Mr. Green said that his company’ 
training program consisted of three 
phases. The first phase was to give the 
manager a picture of his job as seet 
through the eyes of successful mar: 
agers; the second phase that of follov- 
through which was the direct responsi- 
bility of agency executives; the thir! 
phase a workshop where whole manage: 
ment leadership program was reviewe! 

Mr. McLeod said his company’s courst 
was designed to review all the basi 
fundamentals of agency management ani 
to bring the managers up to date 0 
current techniques and skills as well * 
company practices. 

Mr. Mackenzie said_ that 
agers’ conference of his company 
been concerned with the job of thorous 
familiarization of various current pr 
jects and making adjustments to met. 
the practical day-to-day requirements 
field operations. 

Mr. Wall explained that the progr” 
of his company was concentrated on t 
training of managers to train new me’ 
in their first two years. He said tha 
as a practical result of such training | 
average production per man-month © 
new men had just about tripled. 
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Mass. Mutual Conference For 
Southern Agencies In Belleair 


Massachusetts Mutual Life recently 
held a regional conference of its south- 
Jelleair, Fla., with ap- 
proximately 350 representatives and 
wives in attendance. Thirty company 
agencies from 17 states and the District 
of Columbia were represented at the 
meeting, which was the first of four 
such regionals to be held. 

Main addresses at the conference were 
given by Vice Presidents Chester O. 
Fischer and Charles H. Schaaff.. A ma- 
jor portion of the program was given 
over to informal room-hopping seminars 
and to open discussion meetings with 
the entire audience taking part. 

John P. Veith of St. Louis chair- 
maned the opening session, and follow- 
ing Mr. Fischer’s address, the confer- 
ees broke up into small seminar groups. 
These meetings carried through the sec- 
ond day and enabled the representa- 
tives to discuss thoroughly, yet infor- 
mally, specific sales techniques and mar- 
kets. 


ern agencies at 


Subjects and Moderators 


The subjects and the moderators of 
the seminars were: “Business Insurance,” 
John R. Humphries, Atlanta; “Advanced 
Programming and the Audit,” Ewing 
Carruthers, Jr. CLU, Memphis; “The 
Career Life Underwriter as a Business- 
man,” Meyer L. Balser and Charles S. 
Motz, Atlanta; “Simple Programming 
and Social Security,” J. Berkley Ingram, 
Jr, CLU, Greensboro; “Package Sell- 


ing,” Chester R. Jones, CLU, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; “The Professional Market,” 
John P. Veith, St. Louis; “Pension 
Plans,” David Marx, Jr., Atlanta; and 


“The Group Market,” Stanley A. Elkan, 
Atlanta, and Allen B. Coffman, the Mil- 
ler Agency of Philadelphia. ; 

In the Business Insurance seminar, it 
was pointed out that, based on actual 
experience, the most effective approach 
for soliciting business insurance was to 


discuss with management the various 
needs for cash that the corporation 
might encounter in the years ahead. 


Situations creating these needs were 
summarized as being: (1) the loss suf- 
fered by the death of a key man, (2) 
possible corporate obligations under ex- 
ecutive compensation plans, and (3) pos- 
sible desirability of purchase of a por- 
tion or all of a deceased owner’s stock 
by the corporation. 

The advanced programming meeting 
brought out that audits are expensive to 
the agent and should not be used unless 
the sale is assured. The client should 
agree to review his audit at least every 
other year. Another point discussed was 
the client’s need for two wills: a prop- 
erty will, to be drawn by an attorney, 
to govern the distribution of property 
accumulated at time of death; and a life 
will in the form of a life insurance pro- 
gram to govern the distribution of prop- 
erty he would have accumulated had he 
lived his full business life expectancy. 

Meyer Balser, in addressing the ses- 
sion on “The Career Life Underwriter 
as a Businessman,” stated that if he 
were to start in business again, he would 
choose life insurance selling over other 
types of selling. He advised acquiring a 
sound knowledge of the business first 
and iaen finding and covering the pros- 
pect’s needs. He suggested that the 
agent should concentrate more on help- 
ing the prospect than on making the 
sale. Charles Motz, in his part of the 
seminar, added specific examples of his 
own on how a life underwriter can cre- 
ate prestige for himself by acting as a 
businessman more interested in_ his 
client’s requirements than in the com- 
mission dollar. 

In another group, simple programming 
was defined as a procedure for: (1) 


helping the prospect determine the spe- 
cific needs of his dependents for cash 
and monthly income and his own income 
retirement ; 


needs for (2) estimating 


simply and quickly the approximate 
amount of life insurance required to 
provide the necessary funds; and (3) 
motivating the prospect to purchase the 
additional insurance needed to complete 
the essential parts of his program at 
the present time. 


Seminar on Pension Plans 


The seminar on pension plans offered 
some advice to agents new in this field. 
Among the suggestions presented were: 
contact a large number of prospects, 
but concentrate on the smaller business 
firms; be prepared to spend considerable 
time on a particular case; and be sure 
to deal with the person in the company 
who has the authority to buy such a 
plan. One of the comments made was 
that a compelling reason for installation 
of a pension plan by a small business is 
that it affords the owner an excellent 
opportunity for estate building on a 
favorable tax basis. 

William F. Hughes, CLU, of Memphis, 
was chairman of the final day’s session. 
An open discussion on selling, with the 


entire group taking part, was moderated 
by Albert M. Palmer of Miami. Panel 
members were Meyer L. Balser, At- 
lanta; Charles Clementson, Jr., Jackson- 
ville; Landon B. Davies, the Davies 
Agency of Baltimore; Robert H. Gard- 
ner, CLU, Wichita; Chester R. Jones, 
CLU, Washington; and John B. Stoude- 
mire, Jacksonville. The conference pro- 
gram concluded with an address by Mr. 
Schaaff. 





Mass. Mutual Service Awards 


Presented at Belleair 


Eight Massachusetts Mutual represen- 
tatives were presented service awards at 
the company’s recent southern regional 
conference at Belleair, Florida, while 
another 14 received certificates for pro- 
duction achievements. 

The service awards went to: James W. 
Muir, Washington, D. C., and Edwin A. 
Coyle, CLU, Pittsburgh, 30 years; and 
W. Herndon Lackey, CLU, Oklahoma 
City; James S. Tupper, Nashville; Alvin 
T. Haley, CLU, Greensboro; Thomas L. 
Yancey, Jr., Richmond; F. Gibbs La- 
Motte, the Boynton Agency of Balti- 
more; and E. Allen Gillispie, CLU, New 
Orleans, all 25 years. 

Certificates for 100 months or more of 
consecutive spotlight production, which 
requires a minimum of $20,000 of Ordi- 
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“CORNERSTONE” SPECIAL 


A program built around our new PREFERRED WHOLE 
LIFE contract will mean more money for you, and more 


savings for your client. 








20 YEAR SUMMARY $7,500 POLICY 

















FEATURES Assuming Dividends Taken in Cash 
* Ages 0-80 Age Annual Ist Year ee 
+ Low Net Outlay eee at Issue Premium Dividendt | Over 20 Sourst 
* Substandard, Too 25 $126.83 | $15.98 $101.18 
%* $7,500 Minimum 35 173.25 24.23 136.35 
% Regular Commission - meGeS | 3258 198.45 








tThis is not a guarantee, estimate or promise of dividends or results. 
It is an illustration based on dividends approved for distribution in 1955. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT ONE OF OUR BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


BALTIMORE + CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI «+ CLEVELAND «+ DETROIT + HARTFORD 

HONOLULU - LANSING « LOS ANGELES -« MINNEAPOLIS « NEWARK «+ PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND . SAGINAW . SAN FRANCISCO . SEATTLE 
SPOKANE + WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Also licensed in Arizona, Delaware, Idaho and Virginia 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 


INSURANCE 





LIFE COMPANY 
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LIFE BROKERAGE MANAGER 


Successful life underwriter, age 
CLU graduate pretarel. F&. Wie 






or 
penny production record of 
alary, $300. mo., plus 7!/2% override, lus 
personal commission. Replies strictly coq. 
fidential. Raymond A. DuFour, CLY Gen. 
eral Agent, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
annem, isi K Street, N. W., W; 
‘on, D. C. 




























nary insurance delivered a month, 
given to: Meyer L. Balser and vid 
Marx, Jr., Atlanta; Leopold V, Brey. 
berg, Washington; Charlie R., Ware, 
Jr., Oklahoma City; Albert M. Palmer 
Miami; C. Brewster Grace, Jr, (Ly 
the Miller Agency of Philadelphia: anj 
Russell Perry, CLU, Memphis, ~ 
Consecutive weekly production tro- 
phies for 1,000 weeks or more of con- 
secutive weekly production, meanj 
least one completed application submis. 
ted a week, were presented to Balser 
Yancey and James D. Bond, Mattoon 
Certificates for $1,000,000 of Group pro. 
duction during 1954 were awarded to: 
Daniel B. Miller, Jr., the Davies Ageney 
of Baltimore; Robert S. Frantz, €Lf 
Oklahoma City; Leonard R. Woods, § 
Louis; and Walter P. Bryce, Tulsa, 
























































Occidental Group Changes 


Several promotions and transfers jp 
Occidental Life of California’s Group 
sales and service division have been an. 
nounced. 

Robert E. French and A. J. Occti- 
pinti have been named regional Group 
managers in Philadelphia and New Or. 
leans, respectively. Named assistant re 
gional Group managers were Jean P 
Charlebois, Montreal; Robert L. Bevis 
Los Angeles; and George E. Fenzl 
Pittsburgh. Robert B. Hall, Los An 
geles, was promoted to associate regiond 
Group manager. 

Occidental has opened a new Grow 
office in Richmond, Va., with Regiond 
Group Manager Dayle W. Vaughan in 
charge. 




















Joseph Orshan Heads 


New York Supervisos 

Joseph Orshan, Equitable Life Assu- 

ance Society, was recently elected pres- 

dent of the Life Supervisors Assoctatia 

of New York. Mr. Orshan is also pres: 

dent of Equitable Life’s Unit Manages 
Association. 


First Appraisal Manual 
By Society of Appraise 


The first annual edition of the “Ap 
praisal and Valuation Manual” of th 
American Society of Appraisers will 
published this summer, according 1 
William V. Burnell, ASA president. Th 
manual, which was two years in prt 
aration, is the first such effort ever 4 
tempted by the Society. 

The leather-bound seven-inch by te 
inch book will contain more than : 
pages, including articles contributed bj 
leading appraisal and valuation eng} 
neers. Detailed information may be 
tained by writing to the American » 
ciety of Appraisers, 100 West For 
second Street, Suite 311, New York # 

According to Mr. Burnell, the ASA 
“Appraisal and Valuation Manual’ 4 
feature, among many other sections, # 
appraisal and valuation reference libra 
a professional directory, and importatl 
legal decisions. Also included will b 
more than 30 technical papers deals 
with rate making for public utilit 
depreciation studies; appraising ila 
gibles; | valuation of machinery 
equipment; appraising for mortgage 
poses; appraising for estate settlement 
appraising for income tax purpose) 
valuing stock in a going concer; ty 
three approaches to value; valuation 
thruways, freeways, parkways and ti" 
pikes; accounting vs. appraising, # 
many other diversified topics of inter 
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R. A. Beatty, general agent in New 
York for Security Mutual Life of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., was the guest of honor 
at a testimonial dinner last week at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. The affair was in ob- 
servance of Mr. Beatty’s 88th birthday 
and was sponsored by the New York 
City General Agents Association of 
Security Mutual Life. 

Home office executives attending the 
dinner included George S. Van Schaick, 


chairman; Frederick D. Russell, presi- 
dent; Norman T. Carson, agency vice 
president; Robert E. Richard, superin- 
tendent of agencies; Robert S. Kohn, 
assistant to the president; Charles 
Speary, company cashier; Albert Shock, 
director of the pension division, and 


Robert Hodges, assistant director of the 
pension division. 

Milton A. Schiff, president of the 
General Association, acted as 
toastmaster, Henry Levine served 
the testimonial dinner 


Agents 
and 
as chairman of 
committee. 

President Russell, paying tribute to 
Mr. Beatty, whom he first met in 1935, 
“We at the home office always 
know where Mr. Beatty stands on an 


said, 


R. A. Beatty Honored at Testimonial Dinner 








Left to right—Milton A. Schiff, George S. Van Schaick, R. A. Beatty, 
Frederick D. Russell, Henry Levine. 


agency problem. He is always on the 
side of what is best for the policyholder 
and what is best for the company. In 
his dealings with the policyholders he 
has always been a worthy representative 
for the company, helping build its pres- 
tige.” 

Mr. Carson, who referred to the guest 
of honor as “the perennial youth,” said 
that he has been an inspiration to all 
those who have been in close contact 
with him, “and your contribution to the 
Security Mutual Life is so great it can 
never be measured by any standard.” 

Brief talks were also made by Judge 
Lloyd Beatty, Mr. Beatty’s son; Clar- 
ence A. Ross, assistant manager of the 
R. A. Beatty Agency; Mr. Schiff and 
Henry Levine, who on behalf of the 
General Agents Association, presented 
Mr. Beatty with a suitably inscribed 
silver dish. 

Mr. Beatty, who entered the life in- 
surance business in 1891 as an Industrial 
agent with the John Hancock, joined 
Security Mutual as a general agent in 
1913. Over the years he has not only 
been a successful general agent, but has 
also been a_ substantial personal pro- 
ducer. 

Other Security Mutual general agents 
attending in addition to Mr. Schiff and 
rag Levine, were Samuel Berman, Irwin 

M. Flaster, Irwin Ganz, Irving Green- 
ee David T. Hersch, Morris Medler, 
Joseph Schofel, and Myron I. Specht. 





State Mutual Life Reaches 
$2 Billion in Force Mark 


Another milestone in the history of 
State Mutual Life has just been an- 
nounced . . . the attainment of the 
$2,000,000,000 mark of life insurance in 
lorce, 

President H. Ladd Plumley in com- 
municating this achievement to the 
company field force called their atten- 
tion to the swift pace that has made this 
accomplishment possible. “How fast the 
company has grown he said . 

Is shown by the fact that it took the 


company 104 years to reach its first 
illion and less than 6% years to ac- 
cumulate this second billion. Perhaps 
the most dramatic measurement of our 
rate of growth is that we have added 


$500,000,000 to our life insurance in force 
account in the last thirty months.” 


Figures for the year to date, he also 
revealed, indicate a continued fast pace 
of growth since approximately $90,000,- 
000 of life insurance in force has been 


added so far in 1955, 


Life of Virginia Names 


Field Training Supervisors 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
nounces the appointment of four 
field training supervisors. 
Virgil H. Stephens, former associate 


manager, Atlanta 1 district office, will 
supervise training of combination agents 


an- 
new 


in North Carolina. Atlanta will be his 
headquarters. } 
Frank J. Prijatel, former associate 


manager, Cleveland 2 district office, will 
supervise training of | combination agents 
in Covington, Ky., Cincinnati, and a sec- 
tion of West Virginia. 

Marvin W. Hambrick, former associ- 
ate manager, Columbus, Ga., will super- 
vise training of combination agents in 
Baltimore, District of Columbia, and 
northern Virginia. 

James H. Garlington, former associate 
manager, Greenville, S. C., will supervise 
training of combination agents in four 
South Carolina and two Georgia district 
offices. 








Crown Life to Split Stock 


A $400 increase in the par-share market 
price of Crown Life of Toronto is fol- 
lowed by an announcement of plans for 
a stock split and capitalization of share- 
holders’ surplus. Stockholders on May 
12 voted on two proposed by-laws. The 
first provides for a 10-for-1 split of 
Crown’s $100-par shares; at present, 10,- 
000 shares are authorized and 5,525 out- 
standing. The second by-law ‘provides 
that the tax-paid shareholders’ surplus 
of $447,500 be capitalized and distributed 
to shareholders of record May 2 on the 
basis of 4,475/5,525 of a share for each 
new $10-par share held. 

Effect of the two by-laws will be to 
give shareholders nearly 13.1 new $10- 
par shares in exchange for each old 
$100-par share. However, no fractional 
shares will be issued. Instead, they will 
be combined into even shares, sold, and 
the proceeds paid to individual share- 
holders proportionately in lieu of the 
fractional shares they would otherwise 
be entitled to receive. 

Old stock of Crown Life had the 
highest per-share market price of any 
actively traded Canadian stock, following 
a sharp rise during the past year. Trad- 
ing at $850 a share in April, 1954, it 
doubled in price in the next six months. 

Last sale before announcement of the 
proposed by-laws on April 22, 1955, was 
at $2,200 a share. Next trade was $400 
higher, at $2,600. Market in the new 
$10-par shares early this week, after 
the May 2 record date, was $140 to $145 
on a “when, as and if issued” basis, 
according to brokers specializing in un- 
listed stocks. 

Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 35 cents a share for the 
quarter ending June 30, subject to con- 
firmation of the two by-laws. 


Kansas City Life Holds 
President’s Club Meeting 


Members of Kansas City Life’s Presi- 
dent’s Club met at Kansas City, May 18, 
for a four-day homecoming meeting— 
the third in the history of the club. 
Every five years, the group meets at 
Kansas City. Other years meetings were 
held at Boca Raton, Fla.; Sun Valley, 
and Coronado, Calif. 

This year’s event—a feature of Kansas 
City Life’s 60th anniversary year—was 
the 11th annual meeting of the Presi- 
dent’s Club. Members are approximately 
200 of the company’s top producers. 
Many qualified for their wives’ attend- 
ance, in addition to their own. 

W. E. Bixby, Kansas City Life presi- 





dent, made his annual address at the 
opening business session and a 
the new officers—Junius Romney, Salt 


Lake City, president ; and vice presidents 


John A. Utz, Valencia, Pa.; C. R. An- 
derson, Kansas City, Mo.; Charles F. 
Fox, Charleston, W. Va., and M. J. 
Long, Long Beach, Calif. 


Other events included business meet- 
ings and panel discussions, a tour of 
the bank vaults where company securi- 
ties are housed, the annual reception and 
formal banquet, conducted tours of the 
home office, a barbecue dinner at the 
Saddle & Sirloin Club, a Lace Institute 
of America fashion show primarily for 
women agents and the wives of club 
members. 





Life Insurance Co. of Va. 


Opens Two New Offices 


Life Insurance Co. of Virginia has 
opened a second district office in Miami 
and a district office in Bristol, Virginia- 
Tennessee. 

Horace Peeples, a former field train- 
ing supervisor for the company in Geor- 
gia, was named manager of the original 
Miami district; Alvin Stearman, the for- 
mer manager of this district, was trans- 
ferred as manager of the new district in 
Miami. 

Tom 
ger of Life of Virginia’s 


Mattox, former associate mana- 


Norfolk, Vir- 


ginia, district, and more recently field 
training supervisor in South Carolina, 
will head the new district office in 
Bristol. 


Edward F. Osgood Dead 


Edward F. Osgood, general agent in 
Rutland, Vt. for Monarch Life, died 
recently. A Monarch representative for 
18 years, Mr. Osgood started as a pro- 


ducer in Burlington. 
Raymond C. Swanson, 


Monarch agency 
vice president, 


has announced that Wil- 
liam R. Waite, Rutland supervisor, will 
conduct the affairs of the agency until 
such time as a permanent successor to 
Mr. Osgood is appointed. 





in Pacific Mutual’s 
RECOGNITIONS 


enhances the pro- 
gressive effective- 
ness of Roger Coffin, 
Colorado Springs, 
as leading Pacific 
Mutual Representa- 
tive in the Rocky 
Mountain area. Con- 
sistently a high- 
ranking Big Tree 
Leaders Club quali- 
fier, he annually at- 
tends inspirational 
Top Star Confer- 
ences, in addition 
to periodic company 
conventions. 


Quality is the dom- 
inant objective in 
all Pacific Mutual 
field procedures. 


Mautucl 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


LIFE Since 1868 « ACCIDENT Since 1885 
SICKNESS Since 1904 + RETIREMENT PLANS Since 1919 
GROUP INSURANCE Since 1941 
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SOMEDAY... young daughter, now playing so 
happily in her crib, is going to grow up. 
Someday, you’ll escort her down an aisle to 
give her away to a young man who has stolen 
her heart. Someday, you’ll help her and her 
young man set themselves up in a home of 
their own. Someday, you and your wife will 
want to start taking it easy ... spend a few 
years traveling ...or maybe just sitting in 
the sun. ...Someday... 






A dream? Perhaps. But it can come true. Who 
should know better than we? For our business 
is making Someday happen... just the way 
you want. 





Back of 


your independence 







stands The 
PENN MUTUAL 









There’s no magic to making Someday happen 
»»- only logic. We take Life Insurance... 





widen its horizon, give it a new dimension... 
and put it to work for the living ... for you. 
We make it serve whatever purpose you wish 
...send your boy or girl to college, pay of 
the mortgage, let you retire free from money 
worries. 


Want to put a date on your Someday? Then 
do this one thing. Call your local Penn Mutual 
underwriter. Tell him your dreams, your 
ambitions. Like the men from the James W. 
Lantz, Jr. Agency, honored in the story on 
the opposite page, he knows how to design 
personalized “Independence Plans.’ He can 
design one especially for you. Remember, 
making dreams come true is his life work. 
It’s what he has been trained for. It’s what he 
likes to do. 


Today, more than 600,000 people have more 
than three and a half billion dollars worth 
of security with 108-year-old Penn Mutual. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY © INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Ss OMEDAY 
| CAN BEGIN 
TODAY... 


Finding ways to start folks on 
| the road to their individual 
Somedays is the life work of 
James W. Lantz, Jr., head of 
: ‘the Penn Mutual Agency in 

‘Long Beach, California. 

' The reason Mr. Lantz is pic- 
' tured here is that he and the 
men of his organization do such 
a helpful job of Someday plan- 
ning for their clients they have 
been awarded the Penn Mutual 
President’s Progress Award. In 
a company in which all under- 
writers specialize in Someday 
planning, this is a signal honor. 
Penn Mutual men everywhere 
salute this young agency and | 
take pride in its ability to design 
Penn Mutual “Independence 

i Plans” to meet the needs of 
people like you. 


ion... Gs “ 


t 





or you. 

a Here is an siuaale of the type 
tea of work that won the award. It 
pay off concerns a young father who 


money owned an auto repair shop 
(bought for so much down and so 
much a month). Meeting pay- 


? Then rollsand monthly payments made 
Mutual life a bit rugged. 

, your He wanted his sons to go to 
nes W. college. He wanted, eventually, 


to retire. And he wanted finan- 


oy. = cial security for his wife, should 
design anything happen to him. 

Te can A personalized ‘‘Independence 
ember, Plan” provided all these things. 
work, It also gave him the start of a 
hat he ready cash reserve. 


If you would like to put a def- 
inite date on your Someday, see 
your local Penn Mutual under- 
writer. Let him show you how a 
Penn Mutual ‘‘Independence 
Plan” can make your Someday 
begin today. 









Back of your 
independence 

» stands The 

PENN MUTUAL 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE © PHILADELPHIA 
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Louis Pink, Former N. Y. 
Insurance Sup’t, Dies 


ACTIVE IN NUMEROUS FIELDS 


Long President of Associated Hospital 
Service; Authority too on Hous- 
ing Activities 


Louis H. Pink, who was one of the 
outstanding Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of New York State and who also 
won a wide’ reputation in housing and 
in welfare insurance organizations, died 
at his home in New York last week at 
the age of 72. 


LOUIS H. PINK 


After leaving the New York State In- 
surance Department in 1943 Mr. Pink 
became president of Associated Hospital 
Service, which is New York’s Blue Cross 
Plan, and he retired as chairman of the 
board of AHS in January, 1953. 


Became Superintendent in 1935 


Born in Wausau, Wis., Mr. Pink was 
educated at Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, St. Lawrence University, Can- 
ton, N. Y., and New York Law School. 
Among the several college degrees he 
got was one also from Lincoln Memorial 
University. For a period of four years, 
until 1910, he practiced law and _ then 
became associated with the Neighbor- 
hood Guild Federation of Social Settle- 
ments for two years. He was agi uin 
practicing law when, in 1932, he became 
associated with the New York State In- 
surance Department as a part time at- 
torney in the Liquidation Bureau. He 
was promoted to chief of Title and Mort- 
gage Bureau of the Department in 1934, 
and was appointed Superintendent of 
Insurance in May of the following year. 
From 1935 to 1939 he was chairman of 
the executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
and was also chairman of the committee 
on valuation of securities of that asso- 
ciation. His first connection with the 
New York State Insurance Department 
was through Superintendent George S. 
Van Schaick with whom he had attended 
St. Lawrence University. 

Mr. Pink built up a remarkably fine 
reputation in New York City in organi- 
zation of social, welfare and municipal 
housing projects. He became president 
of Queensview, a cooperative house de- 
velopment for middle-income families, 
and of Bridge-Johnson Hotel, a model 
lodging house. He was formerly chair- 
man of New York State Housing Board 
and a member of New York City Hous- 
ing Authority. 

Associated Hospital Activities 

During his term of office at Associated 
Hospital Service, Blue Cross enrollment 
increased from 1,250,000 to more than 
5,000,000. Subscription income, which 
was nearly $11,000,000 in 1942, exceeded 

00,000,000 at the time of his retirement. 





25th Anniversary of Goldstein Agency 
With Bankers Nat’! Observed at Dinner 


The Goldstein Insurance Agency of 
Hartford, leading general agents of 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. ]., 
celebrated its 25th anniversary Tuesday, 
May 24, at a reception and banquet in 
Hotel Statler, Hartford, with nearly 200 
agents, brokers, their wives, 
executives and friends attending. It was 
a gala evening for Ellie Goldstein and 
Bernard B. Kaplan, who as_ partners 
jointly manage the agency today, and for 
Mrs. Abraham Goldstein, widow of the 
founder. Senior member of the family 
firm, she lived through all of the early 
struggles experienced by her husband in 
getting his business started in the de- 
pression 1930’s and maintained her faith 
and confidence in his ability to succeed. 

The evening’s celebration, highspotted 
by the congratulatory addresses of Pres- 
cott Bush, Connecticut’s senior United 
States Senator; State Insurance Com- 
missioner Thomas J. Spellacy; Charles 
J. Zimmerman, managing director, Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, and Gustave Fischer, a director of 
Bankers National who aided the late Mr. 
Goldstein in making his general agency 
connection, marked a_ significant mile- 
stone for Bankers National. The Gold- 
stein Agency has represented the com- 
pany for its entire 25 years and is 
presently No. 1 agency countrywide. Its 
total insurance in force with Bankers 
National is over $49,000,000. 


80% Ahead in New Business This Year 


The agency started off 1955 by set- 
ting a record of new production in a 
3l-day period (January) of $1,500,000 for 
Bankers National. For the year to date 
a gain of 80% in paid-for business has 
been scored, compared to the same pe- 
riod of 1954. Among its “firsts” the 
agency was the first in the company 
to sell over $1,000,000 of new business in 
a single month—December, 1947, and 
again in May, 1953. 

Recognition for such outstanding per- 
formances was given at the banquet 
by Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of 
the company, flanked by his key execu- 
tives. He was warm in his tribute to 
the late “Abe” Goldstein, head of the 
firm until his untimely death in Novem- 
ber, 1953. For 23 years he guided the 
destiny of the organization “with in- 
tegrity, vision and a dedication of pur- 
pose.” Ellie M. Goldstein and Bernard 
B. Kaplan operated the agency with 
Mr. Goldstein as a joint venture and 
the volume of production since 1946 
under their guidance has increased 
three-fold annually. 

Ellie, who entered the agency in 1946 


home office 








While chief executive of AHS Mr. Pink 
encouraged enrollment by liberalizing 
benefits to meet the public need for 
more comprehensive health insurance. 
He often stated his belief that this was 
the most effective answer to proposals 
for compulsory health insurance. One 
of his first acts on taking office was to 
recommend labor representation on the 
AHS board of directors. He also urged 
creation of United Medical Service, now 
the largest Blue Shield Plan in the 
United States, and won the confidence 
and support of local hospitals. 

Among his board memberships were 
St. Lawrence University, Mutual Life of 
New York, Commonwealth Insurance 
Co., Phoenix Assurance, National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis, Georgia 
Warm Springs Foundation and Citizens 
Housing and Planning Council. 

Another part of his career was acting 
as insurance adviser to the President of 
the Philippine Commonwealth. 

Mr. Pink wrote several books. They 
were, “New Day in Housing,” “Life of 
Mayor Gaynor” and “Freedom from 
Fear.” He was a speaker much in de- 
mand, especially in this city. 





after World War II service, handles 
the management and administration of 
the office and the servicing and training 
of field representatives. He took the 
LIAMA course in agency management 
in 1948 and since then has contributed 
articles on the subject to numerous pub- 
lications. 

3ernard, eight years with the agency 
and also an LIAMA agency management 
school graduate, has been one of Bank- 
ers National’s leading personal producers 
since 1949. He specializes in estate, tax 
and business insurance cases. His agen- 
cy activities include the recruiting an«d 
servicing of field men. 


The Five Original Agents 


Soon after “Abe” Goldstein signed his 
contract in early 1930 to represent Bank- 
ers National he was joined by Solomon 
Kaplan and Myer Greenberg of Hart- 
ford and Samuel Slavkin of Colchester, 
three pioneer producers of the oftice 
whose contribution to the early and con 
tinued success of Mr. Gok Istein’s venture 
is immeasurable. In the firm’s second 
year Morris Griner of Waterbury and 
Nathan Kanter of Hartford came into 
the picture. These five original agents 
all attended the banquet and deservedly 
received accolades. 

\ total of 70 agents and brokers now 

represent the agency and their names 
and deeds are recorded in the silver 
anniversary booklet, “The Story of an 
Agency,” which was presented to all who 
attended the dinner. 
_ Attention was also focused in the 
booklet on special accomplishments of 
the agency over the years. It was 
brought out that the agency now has 
8,000 policyholders who own more than 
10,000 individual policies. Nine members 
of the office have personally written 
over $1,000,000 of life insurance and the 
same number have won the National 
Quality Award for excellence and_ per- 
sistence of their business. More agents 
of the company from Connecticut have 
been app-a-week members at any one 
time during the past ten years than 
from any other state. Combined app- 
a-week consecutive production is cur 
rently over 1,500 weeks. 

It was also featured that the Gold- 
stein agency has ranked first in Bank- 
ers National in annual production of 
new business ten times since 1935 and it 
has never been lower than second place 
nationally. It is also first agency, ac- 
cording to the Goldstein records, to ac 
count for over $1,250,000 per year of 
premium collections on business in force 
Finally, in 25 years’ operation not one 
case of litigation has been brought 
against Bankers National by a Connecti- 
cut policyholder nor has there ever been 
an official complaint to the State In- 
surance Department. 


Home Office Executives at Banquet 


The home office executives attending 
the dinner, besides President Louns 
bury, included William J. Sieger, vice 
president and superintendent of agencies 
who was present when “Abe” Goldstein's 
original contract was signed in 1930; 
John Brundage, assistant to eg presi 
dent; Richard J. O’Brien and H. Carlyle 
Freeman, assistant el reer of 
ee Ramon McCue, manager 

\.& H. department; Carl Huber, chief 
underwriter, and Charles Bell of the 
policyowners service department. 


OPEN LIFE, DISABILITY DEPT. 
; The eastern department of the James 
S. Kemper & Co., Inc. agency has 
opened a life and disability a a 
according to an announcement by Georg 
W. Peterson, president. The department 
will be managed by Frank C. McCown 
III, who recently joined the Kemper 
organization. He was formerly associ 
ated with the Rochester, N. Y. office of 
Home Life of New York, 
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Canada Now A Major Oil Producer 


Canada’s emergence as a major oil 
producer, rather than an importer, was 
explained to Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association at Seigniory Club, 
Quebec, last week by W. O. Twaits, vice 
president of Imperial Oil Co. 

It was one of the first countries to 
engage in production of oil, the first 
there being in the Petrolia 
area in 1859. The discovery of crude 
in the important field at Turner Valley 
came in 1936 followed 11 years later by 
the major discovery at Leduc in 1947. 
Since oil and natural gas liquids have 
been discovered in Canada—abut 96% of 
it since 1947—there have been 3 billion 
barrels of them. Remaining reserves, 
after allowing for production, are cur- 
rently around 2.5 billion barrels. During 
the last three years, new discoveries 
have been averaging about 500 million 
barrels annually. 

The postwar development has securely 
established Canada as a future major 
source of world oil supplies. 

“In this relatively early stage, we 
have been fortunate in being able to 
equip western oil reserves with large- 
scale transportation facilities at a rapid 
rate,” he said. “The Interprovincial sys- 
tem, covering 1,700 miles from Edmonton 
to Sarnia, is not only the world’s longest 
pipe line, but it provides access to one 
of the world’s large oil-consuming areas 
around the Great Lakes.” 

The biggest marketing factor in the 
Canadian picture is the cost of pipe line 
transportation versus large ocean tank- 
ers, in which the large-scale pipe line 
has a cost disadvantage of roughly three 
to one. In other words, the modern 
ocean tanker can move oil approximately 
300 miles at the same cost as pipe line 
oil can be moved 100 miles. Entry into 
new markets must, therefore, depend on 
careful weighing of these factors which 
have been governing influences in the 
evolution of the existing two pipe line 
systems. Even so, Canadian crude, -re- 
flecting higher transportation costs, is 
20-25 cents comparable crude from major 
U. S. fields. 

In view of the transportation barriers, 
it is all the more remarkable that 
Canadian oil production in 1954 account- 
ed for almost 50% of our total crude oil 
requirements as contrasted with 90% 
dependence on imports as recently as 
eight years ago. 

In addition to supplying this large 
western area of Canada, the present pipe 
line systems already feed into refineries 
in the Minneapolis/Duluth area and the 
Puget Sound area on the west coast. 
Aside from domestic demand growth, 
substantial additions to market are in- 
visaged in these areas during the com- 
ing year, particularly with the completion 
of new refining capacity in the Puget 
Sound area. 

The development of new refining ca- 
pacity in Canada in the postwar era has 
been characterized by two important 
facto-s: First, was the necessity to pro- 
vide capacity to refine domestic crude 
supplies in the area served by the pipe 
line systems, and, in fact, this was essen- 
tial to the development of these systems. 
Second, was the pressing need for im- 
proved motor gasoline quality following 
the hiatus in automotive design during 
World War II. Today, premium gasoline 
at the service station, measured in octane 
number, is of higher quality than most 
of the aviation fuel used during World 
War II. Expressed another way, it would 
be virtually impossible to operate the 
present motor car on the best motor 
fuel available in 1939. The advances in 
motor car compression ratios and per- 
formance depend on uigher fuel quality. 
This, in turn, has only been _ possible 
with the rapid development of catalytic 
processes emanating from oil company 
research laboratories. 

The refinery of today must perform a 


discovery 





great many more operations than simple 
distillation to produce a marketable prod- 
uct. In varying degrees, the same 1s 
true of all petroleum products, and, as 
a result, the cost of creating a barrel of 
refining capacity has more than doubled, 
and currently amounts to from $1,000 to 
$1,200 per daily barrel of crude capacity. 


The Future 


In assessing the outlook for the future, 
a vigorous growth element seems as- 
sured. Looking at the Canadian picture, 
consumption in 1954 represents 14 barrels 
per capita, or roughly 75% of the U. S. 
per capita figure. “We are second to 
that country in per capita consumption, 
and also in total consumption of petro- 
leum products in the free world,” he 
said. “At the present time there are 
about 34% million motor vehicles on the 
road in Canada, or about one for every 
four people. In addition, about one 
home in every three is heated by fuel 
oil. 

“Rapid increases in motor vehicle regis- 
tration and home heating have resulted 
in a demand growth of 8-10% over the 
last few years in which heating oil has 
been a major factor. We do not antici- 
pate that this rate of growth will be 
maintained. However, the leverage on 
demand, due in part to our close asso- 
ciation with the U. S., is such that we 
can look for perhaps a 6% annual de- 
mand growth. In connection with this 
growth factor, I should like to mention 
three points: First, the continuing ad- 
vance in motor gasoline quality is a 
dominant factor. There seems to be no 
question as to the public’s preference for 
high-horsepower, high-performance mo- 
tor cars, and 100 octane motor gasoline 
is no longer a possibility but a definite 
probability within the next few years. 
The second important factor is the in- 
creasing demand for turbo jet fuels 
which, contrary to popular conception, 
require a fuel with complex specifica- 
tions, rather than simple kerosene. The 
third factor is the economic pressure 
to dieselize the railroads which has pro- 
gressed in the U. S. to the almost com- 
plete displacement of the oil-burning or 
coal-fired locomotive.” 

A rough estimate of the cost of find- 
ing, developing, transporting, refining 
and marketing petroleum would be in 
the order of $5,500 per daily barrel 
capacity. Accordingly, the Canadian de- 
mand will require in excess of a billion 
dollars of new capital to support demand 
growth over this period, which is a rate 
of about’ $250 million per year. 

“This rough figure requires qualifica- 
tion,” Mr. Twaits said. ‘First of all, the 
exploration and _ producing effort in 
western Canada cannot, as already ex- 
plained, be related to total Canadian 
demand growth, but only to those areas 
served by the pipe lines. An important 
growth factor in crude oil production, 
however, will be potential export markets 
already penetrated in the Puget Sound 
and Great Lakes areas by the pipe line 
systems. Taking these into consideration, 
our best estimate is that Canadian oil 
production by 1960 should grow to 550,- 
000 barrels per day.” 


Risk Capital Incentive 


The incentive to risk capital for oil 
exploration must be measured in a 
variety of terms. However, there are two 
important aspects of the Canadian pic- 
ture. Firstly, the choice of new hunting 
grounds for oil on the North American 
Continent is steadily narrowing, with 
so much of the central basin already 
developed. There is no doubt, that the 
Western Canada Basin, extending as it 
does right through to the Arctic, repre- 
sents, in company with the continental 
shelf in the Gulf of Mexico, one of the 
remaining prospects for large oil dis- 
coveries on the Continent. As such, it 
is bound to attract the continuing inter- 
est of major companies who are looking 
for oil on a long-term basis. Short-term 


Cornerstone Ceremony 
For 5-Story Addition 


TO BE BUILT BY UNION MUTUAL 


President Irish and Chairman Drum- 
mond Active in Portland 
Event 


The cornerstone laying ceremonies for 
a five-story addition to the home office 
of the Union Mutual Life of Portland, 
Maine, were held on May 17. In laying 
the stone, President Rolland E. Irish 
and Board Chairman Wadleigh B. Drum- 
mond cemented into it a copper box 
containing “A Message to Posterity.” 
The message included personal notes 
from themselves, a “Cornerstone Cam- 
paign Document,” naming 56 top com- 
pany agents in a recent sales campaign 
keyed to the new building, and objects 
symbolic of the company, the city, the 
state and the period. 

These ceremonies were preceded by 
a meeting in the library of the Maine 
Historical Society, where civic, business 
and company leaders joined in tracing 
the progress of the company over its 
107 years, and in emphasizing its im- 
portance in the history of Portland. 

John R. Carnochan, vice president in 
charge of agencies, then led the 22 
cornerstone campaign leaders in placing 
the historically symbolic objects into the 
copper box. These included a Union 
Mutual annual statement and its current 
portfolio of securities, a Portland news- 
paper dated May 17, U. S. coins in cur- 
rent usage, a Portland city directory, 
air photos of the city, the Maine Register 
and a map of the state. 

The group of company officials, agents 
and guests then moved to the construc- 
tion site, where Messrs. Irish and Drum- 
mond wielded the traditional silver 
trowels. 

The new building, scheduled for com- 
pletion by the fall of 1956, will add 62,000 
square feet of space to present facilities. 


Attend LIAMA Chi School 


Seventy-five field managers and home 
office executives of Ordinary member 
companies of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association attended 
LIAMA’s 133rd School in Agency Man- 
agement at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago, May 16-27. Students, repre- 
senting 35 companies, came from 24 
states, 4 provinces of Canada, El Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Panama, Mexico and 


Cuba. 








Training Danger 
(Continued from Page_5) 


securing from some other source the 
income that extra $25,000 would bring 
is really bad for the public. 

“Of course, the increasing sale of in- 
dividual A. and H. has been found a 
partial answer by some companies. The 
rest of us will have to think about that 
too. We shall have to think about an 
apprenticeship in the home office or 
branch office for prospective salesmen as 
other industries are doing.” 





profitability must be weighed in the 
balance against the importance of long- 
term reserve protection. For this reason 
alone, one can expect Western Canada 
to attract large exploration money. 

In concluding Mr. Twaits said: 

“To this physical, or geological attrac- 
tion must be added political climate. The 
general encouragement of resource de- 
velopment by provincial and _ federal 
governments is a matter of record. That 
is not to say that we, in the oil indus- 
try, have no problems in this connec- 
tion. We are confident that these prob- 
lems are recognized and that they can 
and will be solved in the interests of 


ensuring continued oil development over 
many years.” 


Elect Brooks President 
Nat’l Assn. of Life Co 


ITS MEMBERSHIP fs 


12 

Former Governor Arnall of Geo;: 

Re-elected Chairman; Program “. 
New Association 


Pierce P. Brooks of Dallas, President, 
National Bankers Life, was elected Pres}. 
dent of National Association of Life 
Companies, Inc., at the organization’; 
first annual meeting in Atlanta, The 
organization, formed early this year, no, 
has a membership of 72 life insurance. 
companies in all sections of the Unite 
States. Member companies are based i 
18 states and operate throughout th 
nation. 

Ellis Arnall, former Georgia governo, 
and now president of Dixie Life Insyp. 
ance Co. of Newnan, Ga., was re-electe; 
chairman of the board of the Nationa 
Association of Life Companies, 

In addition to elevating Mr. Brook; 
from first vice president to presiden; 
Association directors at the annual meet. 
ing named these officers: 

Vice president, J. R. Cissna, president 
Federal Old Line Life, Seattle, Wash: 
secretary, J. Herbert Graves, vice presi. 
dent, National Old Line Life, Little Rock 
and former Arkansas Insurance Com. 
missioner; and treasurer, B. L. Carter 
president, Pioneer Life and Casualty (Co 
of Gadsden, Ala. 

In accepting the association pres. 
dency, Mr. Brooks declared, “There js , 
definite national trend of public accep. 
tance of smaller, younger and more 
aggressive insurance companies in the 
life insurance field,” and expressed the 
belief that “the nation needs more life 
insurance companies to meet the needs 
of the public created by ever-changing 
economic conditions. 

“Insurance is America’s best buy... 
life insurance policies are safe invest- 
ments and all of our life insurance com- 
panies, operating under the regulations 
of our individual states, are safe and 
solid business firms,’ Mr. Brooks de- 
clared. He announced that the Nationa 
Association of Life Companies, Ine, 
“will energetically pursue a program for 
a more uniform insurance legislation in 
the states, so that a well-operated life 
insurance company may operate in many 
states under conditions similar to those 
of its home state.” 

Mr. Brooks also declared that the 
National Association of Life Companies 
“is opposed to the adoption of any laws 
designed to stifle or retard the normal 
healthy expansion of the nation’s smal- 
er life insurance companies.” 





Paul Revere Life Expands 


The Paul Revere Life has acquired 
the former home office building of the 
Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
adjacent to its head office property. 4 
staff of 70 Group insurance employes 
and the department’s executive and a‘- 
ministrative offices are housed in the 
new quarters, which will serve as a! 
annex to the home office building 0! 
The Massachusetts Protective Associ 
tion, Inc. and the Paul Revere. Tht 
move will allow for the expansion of the 
investment, actuarial and accounting é 
partments of the Worcester compamits 

Paul Revere entered the Group busi- 
ness in 1946, Its premium in force 4 
proximates $6,000,000, a five-fold increast 
in the last five years. 





Ferrel M. Bean Agency 
John Hancock Leadet 


The Ferrel M. Bean agency of the 
John Hancock led all agencies of 
company in the amount of Ordinary 
business written and paid for in Ap 
and also led all agencies of the co 
pany in total paid production credit 
for the first four months. 
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“ak we TOWL A C A Cc 4 A vacations at company expense as a reward for outstanding 
nore life quality production. Many of them will also qualify for their 
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ies: In 1955, two of the country’s, most luxurious 
a com- vacation spots will be the scene of Acacia’s re- 
ae, gional agency meetings. Qualifying fieldmen 
ahs te. from the eastern half of the country will meet 
National beginning August 24th at the internationally 
8, Ine, known Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia. 
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Acacians qualifying from the western United 


a Co States will meet beginning September 6th at 
rty. A magnificent Tahoe Tavern on the shores of 
aploye beautiful Lake Tahoe in the famous Sierra won- 
_ “6 derland of California. 

as a 

ing o! 

SSOCIa- 

i. Acacia’s conventions offer an opportunity for healthful relaxation while serving to 

ng de bring the company’s nation-wide agency organization together in the spirit of good 

on fellowship and mutual helpfulness. Every Acacian who attends these conventions 

i receives much valuable training and information to help him further his career as 


an Acacia representative. 


Excellent Agency management opportunities are available. Write to: 


#t ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Harry J. Shaffer, Agency Vice-President 
Home Office, Washington 1, D. C. 
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John F. Walsh to Head 
Western Sales Division 


FOR HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK 
Company Vice President Will Make 
Headquarters in Los Angeles; 
Plan West Coast Expansion 
Home Life of New York took 


expansion 


a major 
this 
a west- 


step toward 


month with the establishment of 


company 


ern sales division for develop- 


agency 





Pach Bros., N.Y. 

JOHN F. WALSH 
ment. Vice President John F. Walsh 
has been named to head the division, 
consisting of the Pacific Coast and near- 


and will make his headquarters 
William P. 

division’s 
assignment 


by states, 
in Los Angeles. President 

Worthington announced the 
formation and Mr. Walsh’s 

as its head. 

Mr. Walsh has played an important 
part in Home Life agency affairs for 
more than 25 years. In 1950 he became 
vice president and manager of agencies, 
and last year he was named vice presi- 
dent. “The assignment of a company 
officer of Mr. Walsh’s caliber and ex- 
perience to the western sales division,” 

tated President Worthington, “is recog- 
nition of the tremendous potential it 
offers as a market for Home Life’s serv- 


ices.” 

Structure and aims of the western 
sales division were set forth in detail 
by John H. Evans, vice president and 


manager of agencies. The division will 
include the Los Angeles-Chiz ipman, 
\ngeles-Shilling, San Francisco, 
Lake City, and Denver agencies, 
as all new opened 
Denver and the west coast. 
Plans call for the active development 
of a number of new agencies, princi- 
pally in the more heavily populated 
tf California and the Pacific North- 


Los 
Salt 
as well 


agencies between 


areas O 

west \s head of the division, Mr. 
Walsh will assume regional responsi- 
bility for expansion of both Ordinary 


and Group *Business 


J. W. Clarke, Vice President 


of Pan-American Life 


John W. Clarke was elected vice presi- 
dent of Pan-American Life, New Orleans, 
at a recent meeting of the board of 
directors. Mr. Clarke has been associ- 
ited with the company since March, 
1954, and has been, and will continue to 
be, in charge of the actuarial department 
and the consolidated accounting system 
of the company. Formerly an associate 
actuary for The Travelers, Mr. Clarke 


is a fellow of the Society of Actuaries, 
a fellow of the Casualty Actuarial Soci- 
ety and a member of the Connecticut 
Bar. 


Equitable Names Costello, 
Gorsline and MacIntosh 


Clarence B. Metzger, second vice presi- 
dent in charge of training for the 
Equitable Society, has announced the 
promotion of William J. Costello, CLU; 
Don A. Gorsline, and Mary Anna Mac- 
Intosh, all of the training division. 

Mr. Costello has been advanced from 
specialist to training 
specialist at the home office. He will 
instruct integrated and special courses, 
concentrating on advanced underwriter 
training. 

Mr. Gorsline, 


training senior 


Equitable instructor in 
Kansas, has been appointed assistant 
supervisor for unit manager training at 
the home office. A former unit manager 
in Albany, where he built a leading 
organization before joining the training 
division in 1954, Mr. Gorsline will spe- 
cialize in developing and supervising the 
training of the unit manager staff. 

Miss MacIntosh has been promoted to 
assistant supervisor for correspondence 
courses. She has been assisting in the 
administration of the Equitable’s CLU 
correspondence courses at the home 
office where she will now help supervise 
all correspondence courses offered by 
the training division. 


——— 
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General American Names 


J. D. King in Fort Worth 


J. D. King, who in the last four years 
has built an impressive agency manage- 
ment record in Fort Worth with Con- 
necticut Mutual, has been named _ by 
General American Life to develop its 
agency in that Texas community. 

Mr. King entered the life insurance 
profession in 1948 as an agent for Con- 
necticut Mutual in Fort Worth and in 
his first two years led his entire company 
in number of paid-for cases. By 1951, 
he had launched his management career 
as Fort Worth supervisor for Connecti- 
cut Mutual. In the four years he held 
the post, he tripled production in his 
agency and when he accepted General 
American’s lifetime security franchise 
he was heading a four and a half million 
dollar agency. 








This new “family plan,” 


especially designed to meet 


financial problems caused by hospital and surgical bills, 
also has the following features found in our other 
Sickness and Accident policies. 


NON-CANCELLABLE 


@ Guaranteed continuable to age 65.@ Participating 
@ Guaranteed level premium @ 31. day grace period 
@ Incontestable after two years 

We will gladly supply more detailed information 


about our S 
coupon. 


& A contracts to those who return this 


To: State Mutual Life, 340 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 
Please supply me with more NON-CAN S & A 


information. 
Ny MIE TEED OL IN ee PORES OER PE Te 





ee! 





a 


GENERAL AGENT WANTED 
Salary, bonus, stock purchase privilege 
and opportunity to become general 
agent for qualified life agency mana- 
ger in 30 million dollar agency. Write 
Box 6290, Coral Gables, Florida. 











Leland T. Waggoner Again 
Author of Insurance Book 





Fabian Bachrach 


LELAND T. WAGGONER 


Leland T. Waggoner, CLU, assistant 
manager of sales, Mutual of New York, 
author of a new book, “The Road Map 
for the Medical Examiner,’ has been 
with that organization more 
decades. He belongs to a family long 
well known in life insurance as_ his 
father, Andrew B. Waggoner, for years 
has been one of the top producers in 
Mutual’s Nashville agency. His brothers, 
Andrew B., Jr., and Fred L., are also 
agents in that agency. 

Leland T. is a graduate of Maryville 
College in Tennessee and completed post 
graduate work at New York University. 
He is also a graduate of Agency Man- 


than two 


agement Association’s management 
school. After being an agent of Mutual 
of New York in Nashville he entered 


the home office in 1942 as a field training 
assistant. 

In World War II he joined the Navy 
and was discharged with rank of liew- 
tenant commander, after which in July, 
1946, he was made manager in 
Boston, the agency making a_particu- 
larly fine record in 1953. In May, 1954, 
he was appointed assistant manager of 
sales at the home office. 

Mr. Waggoner co-editor with 
Harry Krueger of Northwestern Mutual 


agency 


Was 


Life of the book, “The Life Insurance 
Policy Contract,” published by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. “The Road Map 


for the Medical Examiner,’ which is 
published by R. & R. Service, gives those 
in the medical examiner field helpful 
pointers in dealing with applicants for 
insurance, agents and agency heads. 
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Manhattan Life President’s 
Month Award Winners 





Left to Right: Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., 
Mina Robbins, Joseph D. Robbins. 


Mrs. Mina Robbins of Manhattan 
Life's Joseph D. Robbins Agency, New 
York City, President’s Month 
award by leading in volume all the 
company’s New York City personal pro- 
ducers during April, President’s Month. 
The Robbins Agency won an award for 
volume leadership in its division. Mrs. 
Robbins directed the agency during 
World War II while her husband was 
in the Army. 

The Manhattan Life field force sub- 
mitted $15,445,330 exclusive of Group, 
during April, which was designated Presi- 
dent’s Month. A. Russell Atwater, Sobel 
Agency, Philadelphia, led all personal 
producers in volume. Luther R. Monoz, 
Edwards Agency, New York, led nation- 
ally in lives. ‘ 

Agencies leading in volume were, first, 
Richard M. Grosten, Los Angeles; sec- 
ond, John M. Demarest, New York; 
followed by James G. Ranni, New York, 
and Fuerst & Porter, Pittsburgh. 

Ten national leaders in volume, ex- 
clusive of general agents, were A. Rus- 
sell Atwater, Mina Robbins, Maurice F. 
Lahmeyer (Schilling), Leo L. Rossman 
(Grosten), Monroe Marlow (Longmire), 
J. L. Anderson (Schloen & Associates), 
Sol Langberg (Robbins), Joseph  L. 
Backman (Edwards), Richard E. Smith, 
CLU (Seattle Agency),. and T. Lucile 
Salisbury (Demarest). 


won a 





Mary C. McKeon President 
Of Newark Association 


Mary C. McKeon, CLU, assistant man- 
ager in Newark for The Prudential, was 
elected 


president of the Newark Life 
Underwriters Asso- 
ciation at a recent 
luncheon meeting at 
the Robert Treat 
Hotel. Miss Mc- 
Keon, who is the 
first woman to be- 
come president of 
this 43 year old or- 
ganization, has for 
a number of years 
served as an officer 
and director of the 
association, 

Elected as first 

vice president was 
George G. Joseph, 
New England Mutu- 
al, Newark; second 
vice president, Lor- 
raine E, Groell, Lin- 
coln National Life, Montclair; treasurer, 
Herman Ludwig, Metropolitan Life, New- 
ark; and secretary, Kenneth Robson, 
\ assachusetts Mutual, Newark. 
_New directors elected were Norman 
Gray of New England Mutual Life; 
Peter Sala of Connecticut Mutual Life; 
and Stephen Hanscom of The Travelers, 
all of Newark, 





Berns-Bamberger Studio 


Mary C. McKeon 


Occidental Opens First 
Agency in Connecticut 
Continuing its expansion and develop- 
ment program along the eastern sea- 


board, Occidental Life of California has 
opened its first general agency in Con- 
necticut in the city of Bridgeport. 

Rockwell J. Larrabee, Jr., former vice 
president of sales for Rockwell J. Larra- 
bee Co., Inc., Bridgeport 
agency, has been named general agent 
in charge of the new offices. 


insurance 


Midland Mutual Appoints 


Targoss at Steubenville 
Appointment of John W. Targoss as 
general Steubenville, Ohio, 
and vicinity has been announced by 
Charles E. Sherer, director of agencies 
for Midland Mutual Life of Columbus, 
Ohio. 


The area in 


agent for 


Mr. Targoss will 
represent the company includes Jefferson 
and Harrison counties in Ohio, and Han- 
cock, Brooke, Ohio and Marshall coun- 
ties in West Virginia. 


which 
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American Health 


For Your Small Groups 


The sound A & H and Hospitalization-Medical 
Specialist Company—growing on a planned pro- 
gram based on dependable local agents backed by 


% GROUPS AS SMALL AS 5 MEMBERS 
% ALSO FLAT RATE FAMILY POLICIES 
% NO OTHER LINES OF INSURANCE 
%* NO BUSINESS WRITTEN DIRECT 
% ALL CLAIMS SETTLED LOCALLY PARENTS’ 
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We’d like to tell you our 
story because we believe it 
can help us both as a team 


Write Direct to: 
W. deV. Washburn, President 


AMERICAN HEALTH 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


First National Bank Building, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Made Assistant Secretary 
Of Phoenix Mutual Life 





OLIN J. BUDD 


The 
Mutual Life, 
the election of Olin J. 


board of directors of Phoenix 


Hartford, has announced 
Budd, assistant 
secretary following the regular May 
meeting. 

Mr. Budd, former assistant comptrol 
ler, will assume direction of Phoenix 
Mutual’s planning and personnel depart 
ment on May 28 A graduate of Hobart 
College, Mr. Budd 


Business School and worked four years 


attended Harvard 


in investment banking before joining 
as a sales representa 


New York, in 1934 


named cashier of the 


Phoenix Mutual 
tive in Rochester, 
He was later 
Rochester agency and in 1941 was trans 
ferred to the home oflice accounting de 
partment. He was named 
comptroller in. 1940, 

\t the same meeting, Lester E. Ship 
pee was elected a member of the board 
of directors to fill the position left va 
cant by the recent death of Allerton F. 


Bre Tt ks. 


assistant 


Northwestern National’s 


New Whole Life Policy 


A new $20,000 minimum issue whole 
life non-participating policy has been 
announced by Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis. Known as the 
“Whole Life 20,” it is a life paid up at 
9) contract on a 3% reserve basis, and 
is issued from ages 0 to 65. The contract 
includes automatic waiver of premium 
and standard settlement options, is is 
sued up to 500% substandard, and pays 
top commissions. 

Term agreements, such as family in 
come, mortgage redemption, or additional 
term may be added, and the purchaser 
may also take advantage of the 
pany’s flexible premium deposit 
privileges. 


com 
fund 


Occidental of California 


Opens Jacksonville Office 


Occidental Life of California has 
opened its first branch office in Jackson 
ville, Florida, and named Edgar L. Laney 
as branch manager. 

Mr. Laney joins Occidental after three 
years as general agent in Jacksonville 
for Pilot Life, and prior to that time 
was employed by The Prudential. He 
joined Prudential in 1949 as agent, and 
subsequently was named assistant man 
ager, manager, and regional manager, 
working out of the company’s Newark 
home office. 

He is a native of Alabama, attended 
the University of Florida, and is a Navy 
veteran, 
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TO HEAR T. COLEMAN ANDREWS 


Internal Revenue Commissioner will 

Address MDRT at its Greenbrier 

Meeting; Some Other Speakers 

Among speakers who will address Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table at its June 
27-30 meeting in Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, is Internal Reve- 
nue Commissioner T. Coleman Andrews. 

Denis B. Maduro, New York lawyer, 
will as usual be one of principal talkers 
at MDRT. A panel on current 
opportunities will have as its moderator, 
Theodore Widing, Provident Mutual, 
Philadelphia. Panel members will in- 
clude Edwin G. Davies, Manufacturers 
Life, Los Angeles, on “Writing Millions 
under the Tax-Free Provisions of the 
1954 Revenue Code,” and J. Welldon 
Currie, New England Mutual, whose 
topic will be “Selling Business Insurance 
in 1955.” .Mr. Maduro’s talk will be on 
changes in estate planning techniques 
under the 1954 Revenue Code. 

When members arrive at the Green- 
brier they will be given nearly all of 
the talks which will be printed in ad- 
vance. This is being handled by Herman 
C. Edwards, Equitable Society, Chicago, 
member of the publications committee. 
Other members are Francis T. Fenn, 
Jr., National Life of Vermont, Hartford, 
who is assisting Chairman George B. 
Byrnes of MDRT, with the preparation 
of the printed proceedings, and Kenneth 


sales 


R. Mackenzie, CLU, New England Mu- 
tual, Boston, who is assisting Mr. Byrnes 
with the program printing. 


T. E. Lovejoy, Jr. Discusses 
Supervision of Loan Terms 


Speaking before a dinner meeting of 


the Society of Residential Appraisers, 
Greater New York Chapter, recently, 
Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., president, Man- 
hattan Life, advocated supervision and 


control by the Federal Reserve Bank of 


the term of FHA and VA loans, the 
amount of cash down and the interest 
rate. This procedure would remove 


terms on such loans from politics and 
pressure groups, he said. 

“At the present time, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank controls most other factors 
affecting money market conditions,” Mr. 
Lovejoy pointed out. “The Federal Re- 
serve’s efforts to keep things on a rea- 
sonably level keel are somewhat handi- 
capped without having control of the 
terms of FHA and VA loans.” 

Mr. Lovejoy said that he saw nothing 
to fear in the thirty-year FHA and VA 
loans with no down payment which have 


caused much discussion and some criti- 
cism in real estate circles. He would 
look with disfavor on shortening the 


terms of such loans, he said, if it re- 
sulted in depriving deserving citizens of 
a decent home because the carrying 
charges resulting from shorter terms 
were more than they could undertake. 
Referring to Manhattan Life’s experi- 


ence with long-term loans, Mr. Lovejoy 
said that the company saw_ nothing 
wrong in such loans so long as the 
term of the loan is not beyond a con- 
servatively estimated life of the resi- 
dence. A thirty-year term has never 
been bothersome, since it does not ex- 
ceed the estimated life of the security. 


Late News 


Prudential has wired officers of N. J. 
State Life Underwriters Association and 
of investment and securities associations 
charging they made flagrant mis-state- 
ments in a joint wire to New Jersey 
Assembly members relative to variable 
annuities bills in N. J. legislature. Pru- 
dential denies that this pending legis- 
lation will enable insurance companies 
to sell common stock; declares it is in 
public interest. 





ALC and LIAA have recommended 
changes in proposed Federal tax with- 
holding regulations on A. and H. plans 
which changes would relieve burdens of 
employers. 


Equitable Soc. IBM Drum 
Data Processing Machine 


The Equitable Society this week in- 
stalled an IBM Type 650 Magnetic Drum 
Data Processing Machine, the first of 
such machines to be placed in operation 
in New York City. It will be used pri- 
marily for handling of dividend proce- 
dures for Ordinary insurance. Through 
its use, many previously separate opera- 
tions will be consolidated and a substan- 
tially simplified operation will become 





possible. 
Each year, the new electronic machine 
will process the records for approxi- 


mately two and one-half million policies, 
automatically computing the current 
dividend according to actuarial formulas 
and basic mortality, and the interest and 
expense factors stored in its “memory.” 
In the same operation, the machine will 
recognize the policyholder’s election as 
to dividend disposition, and will make 
whatever further calculations are needed. 
For example, it will compute the current 
dividend addition and the new total of 
additions, or a year’s interest on previ- 
ous dividends left on deposit and the 
new total of outstanding deposits. Ac- 
counting totals will be produced auto- 
matically as a by-product of this opera- 
tion. Similarly, when an insured changes 
his dividend election or withdraws divi- 
dend credits, the machine will be used 
to effect the change in the policy records 
and to prepare the accounting data 
needed to reflect the change. 





New York Life’s Changes 
In Group Department 


New York Life has made the following 
changes in its Group department : 

Guy L. Fairbanks is now manager, 
Group Annuity sales, home office. Wil- 
liam L. Fehon, formerly manager, Group 
sales, succeeds Mr. Fairbanks as regional 
Group manager, Northeast region. An- 
thony F. Noll, previously district Group 
supervisor, New York City, becomes di- 
rector, Group insurance sales, home 
office. James P. Moloney, who has been 
assistant district Group supervisor, this 
city, is now district Group supervisor of 
that office. 

Donald Crouse becomes district Group 
supervisor at Atlanta and Clifford Mar- 
shall is now district Group supervisor, 
3irmingham, Ala. Malcolm White is new 
assistant district Group supervisor in 
charge of New Orleans and Ronald Moir 
is assistant district Group supervisor in 
New York City. 


Harry G. Zelle President of 


Life Insurers Conference 


H. G. Zelle, chairman of board, Mis- 
souri Insurance Co., St. Louis, was 
elected president of Life Insurers Con- 
ference at its annual meeting in Colorado 
Springs this month. O. F. Stafford, 
president, Pilot Life of Greensboro, 
N. C., is new first vice president; Jo- 
seph I. Cummings, president, Empire 
Life and Accident, Indianapolis, is second 
vice president; and Richard B: Evans, 
president of Colonial Life, is secretary. 
The 1956 convention will be held at 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs 
on May 23-25. 


William V. Herbert Retiring 


After 54 years with New York Life 
William V. Herbert, deputy chief actuary, 
is retiring. A dinner in his honor at- 
tended by principal New York Life 
officers and 300 others employed by the 
company was held May 25 at Hotel 
Commodore. 


Louis N. Denniston Dead 


Louis N. Denniston, who retired from 
the Travelers in 1946 after 50 vears of 
service, died this week at age 78. Long 
active in educational activities, Mr. 
Denniston established the first insurance 
training school for the field staff of the 
Travelers. Since 1928 he had been as- 
sociated with his son, Edwin Denniston 
of West Hartford, in an agency of the 
Travelers. 


To Confer With Gov. Ribicofft 


Connecticut insurance executives have 
accepted Governor Ribicoff’s invitation 
to meet and discuss the need for con- 
tinuing the annual reduction of Con- 
necticut companies’ taxation by the state 
which they allege discriminates against 
them. In a previous interview the Gov- 
ernor said he is not disposed to approve 
continued reduction unless it is proved 
to him to be warranted. 


Dallas Agency 7 Months 
Ahead of Sales Schedule 


The Dallas Agency of Mutual Benefit 
Life has reached its million-dollar first- 
year sales quota, seven months ahead of 
schedule, the company announced. Head- 
ed by August C. Hansch, the Dallas 














Agency placed one million dollars of 
life insurance in force on the lives of 
Dallas residents within the first five 


months of its operation. 

Mr. Hansch joined the Mutual Bene- 
fit in 1947 as assistant sales promotion 
manager, bringing to his new position 
a background of experience as a copy- 
writer in the advertising field. He pro- 
gressed rapidly, becoming sales promo- 
tion manager in 1949 and director of 
sales services in 1950, the company’s 
youngest officer. Later that year he was 
appointed director of agency personnel, 
in charge of the recruiting and selection 
of new agents. 

In 1953 Mr. Hansch joined the Mutual 
Benefit’s Paul Cook Agency in Chicago 
where he established an outstanding rec- 


ord as agent and developer of new 
agents, and assisted Mr. Cook in the 


general development of the agency oper- 
ation. 


YOU'RE HEADING 


IN THE 


RIGHT DIRECTION 
WHEN YOU REPRESENT 


Combined Insurance Co. of America 
5316 Sheridan Rd. — Chicago 40, Ill, 


Hearthstone Insurance Co. of Mass, 
— Boston, Mass, 


395 Commonwealth Ave. 


Combined American Insurance Co, 
2817 Maple Ave. — Dallas, Texas 


First National Casualty Co. 
Fond du Lae, Wisconsin 


COMBINED GROUP 


W. CLEMENT STONE 
President 





Reinsurance Rates 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tomary now for the young bride to 
work and share the household expenses 
with the young husband, and even after 
the children come, many have found 
ways and means to continue this work- 
ing partnership. 

With the increase in the number of 
women in industry and in the profes- 
sions and with the large percentage of 
the wealth of the country which is owned 
by women, the present coverage on 
women may well be doubled in the next 
five years. 

Women’s colleges and universities, and 
business schools for women have become 
an increasingly important training 
ground for business executives, doctors, 
lawyers, chemists, and economists. 
pene North American Re. was organ- 
ized in New York for the purpose of 
providing facilities for the reinsurance 
of life, disability, and accident and sick- 
ness benefits. The company confines its 
activities solely to reinsurance. It does 
not sell insurance to the public and does 
not compete with the agents of other 
companies. It only accepts business from 
other life companies and exists to serve 
them. The North American Re. can be 
aptly described as “an insurance com- 

Shag 
pany’s insurance company.” 





Conn. Genl. Employes at Pilot 


Building Housewarming 


The Connecticut General on May 21 
unveiled a full scale replica of one sec- 
tion of its future home office building 
which will be a $10 million building now 
under construction at Bloomfield, Conn. 
This housewarming was attended by 
employes of the company. 





Good News from: 





The Broker’s Company - 






HOME OFFICE —110 WILLIAM STREET * NEW YORK 38,N.Y. 


ortheastern Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Our 3% Guaranteed Settlement Options applied to our Endowment AT-AGE-65 
Contract provide an excellent supplement to Social Security or retirement benefits. 
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New Post for MacKinnon 





















ALLAN D. MacKINNON 


Appointment of Allan D. MacKinnon 
as executive director, Group insurance, 
is announced by The Prudential. He had 
heen sales manager in charge of the 
company’s Eastern regional Group oper- 






ations. 

Mr. MacKinnon became associated 
with Prudential in 1922 in its actuarial 
department. Subsequently, he was trans- 
fered to the Group department and 
prior to being appointed Eastern re- 
gional manager, he had served in Pru- 
dential Group offices at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and New York. 


Liberty Life Dedicates 
Home Office Building 


Following a week of special open 
houses, Liberty Life dedicated its new 
$2,500,000 home office building, with the 
entire field organization, home office 
staff, and dignitaries from various fields 
of endeavor in attendance. Feature 
speakers for the occasion were R. Lee 
Kelly, acting Insurance Commissioner 
for the State of South Carolina, and 
Dr. Donald S. Russell, president of the 
University of South Carolina. 

With President Francis M. Hipp pre- 
siding, the ceremony was climaxed by 
the laying of the cornerstone of the new 
building, which is located on a 12-acre 
plot just outside the city limits of Green- 
ville, S. C. Placed in the cornerstone 
were microfilm copies of important com- 
pany documents, tracing the history 
during the past 50 years, and a special 
collection of statements written by promi- 
nent leaders in the major fields of en- 
deavor in the company’s home state of 
South Carolina. 

The event marked the official begin- 
ning of the company’s 50th anniversary 
celebration, and was the first day’s activ- 
ity of the annual conventions, held May 





Commission Increase by 
Eastern Life of New York 


_Announcement has been made to the 
held force of Eastern Life of New York 
of the increase in first year commission 
of the preferred risk life policy from 
0% to 55%. Extension of the company’s 
Present tamily income riders are now 
in the course of preparation. Eastern 


ro off rs family income riders for 
$ 0 or $20 a month for each $1,000 of 
the face amount of the policy. The 


additional riders will provide for $39, 
y or $30 monthly income for each 
000 of the face amount of the policy. 


John Hancock Announces 


Expanded Juvenile Program 


The John Hancock has announced 
that it will shortly issue policies for 
increased amounts on children in New 
York State, under an expanded juvenile 
program. 

The development of a new series of 
juvenile policy forms was made possible 
by the recent liberalization in the New 
York Insurance Law, permitting higher 
amounts of life insurance to be issued 


on children under age 15, particularly 
under age five. 

Under the new plan, the John Hancock 
will issue policies up to $2,000 on chil- 
dren for ages under six months to four 
and a half. The policies will provide 
one-fourth of the sum insured for death 
prior to the insured’s attaining age six 
months, and the full sum insured for 
death thereafter. 

At ages 5 to 14, policies for more than 
$2,000 will be issued if the applicant 
owner carries a_ prescribed minimum 
amount of insurance on his own life. 


C. B. Albert Manager for 
State Mutual at Tacoma 


State Mutual Life announces the estab- 
lishment of an agency in Tacoma, its 
second in the state of Washington, with 
C. Bruce Albert as manager. 

A Navy veteran, Mr. Albert has for 
the past six years been district manager 
in Tacoma for the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. He is active in the Tacoma 
Life Underwriters Association and is a 
member of the Elks. 
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General American Life has shown a 
steddy increase in the size of indi- 
vidual policies during the past five 
years, thus providing greater income 
opportunities for its representatives. 







INCREASE IN THE AVERAGE SIZE 
ADULT POLICY 


$8,431 
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General American Life’s 


step-by-step 


ANY | TRAINING PROGRAM 


Promotion from within and the “multiple agency” system, makes it 


possible for men to become agency managers right in their own communities. 


The LSF Training Program is available to men between 25 and 40 who 


have had at least two years as successful soliciting agents in the life 


insurance business, are without further military obligation, and have an 


aptitude and desire for agency building. 











For detailed information write to: 


Frank Vesser, Vice-President 


eneral American Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“IOne of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 


St. Louls, Mo. 
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Lynch Chairman LIAMA 
Combination Committee 


SECOND V. Pp. OF PRUDENTIAL 
Panel on Sales Mannebeened Has Gor- 
don S. Woolsey as Moderator; 
175 at Meeting 


William P. Lynch, second vice presi- 
dent, The Prudential, is the new chair- 
man of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association’s Combination 


elected 


He 


spring 


Committee. was 
chairman at the 
ence in Virginia 
David F. S. Johnson, vice president and 


Companies 


group’s confer- 


Beach, and succeeds 


manager of agencies, Interstate Life & 
Accident. 
\lso elected were three new commit- 


tee members to serve three-year terms: 


Charles T. Clayton, vice president, Lib- 
erty National; L. L. Hoecker, executive 
vice president and secretary, Home 
State Life, and Glen J. Spahn, second 
vice president, Metropolitan. 


Mr. Lynch’s Career 


Mr. Lynch became a Prudential agent 
in 1937 and in 1940 was promoted to 
home office representative. Five years 
later he became a district man ger and 
early in 1947 was appointed assistant 
director of field training. Later that year 
Mr. Lynch was promoted to superin- 
tendent of agencies in the district agen- 


cies department and in 1948 became di-: 


rector of field training. He is now sec- 
ond vice president. Since 1949 on 
LIAMA committees, Mr. Lynch has 


served on the education and_ training 
committee, public information committee 
and since 1954 has been a member of 
the combination companies committee. 
Retiring from the Combination Com- 


panies Committee are James G. Bruce, 
vice president and secretary, Colonial 
Life, and Frank B. Maher, vice presi- 
dent, John Hancock Mutual. 

How to help the agent make more 
money while rendering better service to 
clients was a principal subject discussed 
by a panel of five agency officers at the 
meeting. Panel Chairman Gordon S. 


\\ oolsey, 


agencies, 


superintendent of 
opened this ses- 


assistant 
London Life, 


Snapped at Va. Beach Meet 





Frank B. Maher, William P. Lynch, 
Rufus E. Fort, Jr. 


The accompanying picture was taken 
at the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment \ssociation’s combination compa- 
nies conference. Reading left to right 
they are Frank Maher, vice president, 
John Hancock, and a member of LIAMA 
board; William P. Lynch, second vice 
president, Prudential, and Rufus E. Fort, 


National Life & Acci 
dent, who was moderator of the panel 
discussing manpower at the meeting 
which was held at Virginia Beach. 


Ir., vice president, 


sion on “Sales Management” by exhort- 
ing the audience of 175 sales executives 
to “lead the way in development of fair, 
modern policies suited to current public 
needs. We owe it to the public and 
to our field forces to keep our product 
modern.” 

Panel members were George F. Al- 
bright, assistant vice president for Life 
of Virginia; Lloyd A, Brewer, Jr., man- 
ager of agencies, Equitable Life of D.C.; 
Charles F. Byron, agency supervisor, 
London Life, and Denzel J. Haywood, 
director of agencies, John Hancock. 

Mr. Haywood listed seven factors that 
have recently changed the character of 
the life insurance market: (1) Social 
Security, (2) increase in population, (3) 
increase in longevity, (4) more money 
in circulation, (5) increase in amount of 
money people are saving, (6) the move 
to the suburbs and the resultant increase 
in home ownership, (7) increasing need 
for and popularity of business insurance. 
The speaker said, “It is up to us to see 
that our agents know about all these 
changes and how to turn them into life 
insurance ownership. 

How Life of Virginia Helps Agent 

Replying to the question of what can 
a company do to help the agent earn 
more money, Mr. Albright said the Life 
of Virginia "emphi sizes four activities: 
(1) introduction of an accident and 
health-policy that is increasing the guar- 
anteed debit salary, (2) introduction of 
a comprehensive company training plan, 
(3) change in pension benefits as an in- 
centive for agents to make additional 
earnings and (4) encouragement of 
LUTC and CLU training. 

Mr. Haywood said his company’s ob- 
jective is “to make our training sessions 
and clinics as palatable as possible so 
they don’t seem like work to the agents.” 
He described the thorough methods 
used to introduce new training proce- 
dures in John Hancock. 

Mr. Brewer explained how his com- 
pany tries to encourage “larger size 
ordinary applications.” He said: “We try 
to break the $1,000 habit by publishing 
rate sheets on higher amounts. Each 
week we tabulate the standings of our 
districts with respect to the percentage 
of cases under and over $1,000. and, in 
addition, the average size case is a fac- 
tor in qualifics ation for the President’s 
Trophy.” 

Mr. Haywood said John Hancock de- 
signs proposal forms calling for amounts 
above $1,000. 

Meeting Competition 
On the subject of meeting competition 


from both within and without the life 
insurance business, Mr. Haywood said 
the John Hancock has (1) revised its 


age change proposals, (2) developed a 
new visual presentation kit for business 


insurance, (3) beamed advertising to- 
ward needs the debit agent can _ best 
meet, and (4) urged managers to em- 
phasize the advantages of specific mar- 
kets in agency meetings. 

Commenting on competition from 
Group insurance, Mr. Brewer made a 
plea for “educating our agents in the 
facts about Group to the same extent 
that we educate them in facts about 


Social Security.” 

Mr. Albright commented: “Life of 
Virginia has long felt that a good serv- 
ice call can go a long way toward elim- 


inating much competition for debit 
agents.” 

Mr. Byron said: “Of course we can 
improve their accounting systems, their 


contracts, and the tools they work with, 
but the big. opportunity for improving 
the agent's job lies in the field of human 
relations.” He suggested that some com- 
panies may want to consider “creating 
a special new category for men who 
reach a certain volume level.” Admitting 
that he was not prepared to say whether 
these men should have a special title or 
be given certain privileges such as ex- 
emption from attendance at some agency 
meetings, Mr. Byron concluded that 

“here is a big area in which we must 
develop a good answer.” 

Mr. Albright replied to the question: 
How can we get managers to do a real 
sales manager’s job? He said: “We em- 
phasize the sales aspects of the mana- 


ger’s job. We encourage managers to 





Jerry Saltsberg & Associates 
DONALD D. CODY 


The promotions of Donald D. Cody to 
second vice president and Group actuary, 
and Ervin C. Jones to second vice presi- 
dent in charge of Group insurance sales 
have been announced by the New York 
Life. 

Mr. Cody has been Group actuary 
since joining the company in 1951. He 
has been in charge of actuarial, under- 
writing and contract operations since 
the New York Life Group department 
began. He has been a member of the 
Group Insurance Committee of Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference 
and has served on committees of the 
Life Insurance Association of America, 
the Bureau of Accident and Health Un- 
derwriters, the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil and the Society of Actuaries. 

Mr. Cody was graduated from Harvard 
University in 1934 with highest honors 


in mathematics and entered the actu- 
arial field in that year. In 1939 he 
became a Fellow of the Society of 
Actuaries. 


During World War II he served as a 
mathematician and_ scientist with the 
Navy and the Air Force, doing research 
and development work in anti-submarine 
warfare and airborne rocket ‘and gun 
sights. He was with the Norden Bomb- 
sight Company as an assistant to the 
director of research and development of 
the Indianapolis Naval Ordnance Plant. 

Mr. Jones started with New York 
Life in 1951 as regional Group manager 
in Chicago. He was promoted to as- 
sistant vice president in charge of Group 
sales in March 1954. He has had a large 





work with agents in the field and to 
visit agents in their homes. We recom- 
mend that managers, as well as agents, 
take LUTC and CLU. We also urge 
them to use the book, ‘Managing a 
District.’ ” 

Mr. Byron said London Life has. in- 
stalled a “branch secretary” in each 
office with the objective of freeing man- 
agers from much detail work. “We find 
this system allows managers to concen- 
trate on the job of being sales mana- 
gers,” he said. 

How can a company get 
duction along with good persistency? 
In answering this question, Mr. Albright 
listed four recent steps taken by Life 
of Virginia: (1) Encourage all agents to 
work for the National Quality Award; 
(2) Charge second year “lapses, as well 
as first year, on qualification for con- 
ventions; (3) Increase’ second and third 
year Ordinary renewals; (4) Encourage 
agents to make service calls. 

As a stimulus to production in his 
company, Mr. Haywood described a new 


goc od pro- 
; ? 


Ordinary contract which, he said, “in- 
corporates many weekly premium fea- 
tures, : 
































ERVIN C. JONES 


share in building up the company’s 
Group field sales organization whic) 
now operates in all 48 states, Canaé: 
and Hawaii. Under Mr. Jones’ leader. 
ship, in 1954 the sales organization Placed 
New York Life among the top ten of 
all life insurance companies in volume 
of Group insurance sold. 

Mr. Jones was graduated from Syri- 
cuse University in 1929. He started in 
the newspaper field, later changed + 
sales work, and then to Group insurance 
selling in 1942, 





Northwestern Nat. 50-Cent 
Semi-Annual Dividend 


Northwestern National Life has pail 
a semi-annual stockholders dividend oi 
50 cents per share. This compares wit! 
45 cents last November and a semi 
annual rate of 35 cents from 1937-1943 

President George W. Wells in a mes- 
sage to stockholders said: 

“The company’s new business so far in 


1955 is substantially ahead of last year 
and running well above the gain for 
life insurance companies as a_ who 


The larger part of the increase has been 
in the mutual department, but the busi 
ness of the stock department also i 
ahead of 1954. 

“We are continuing to emphasize the 


building of more sales manpower ani 
improving the interest rate earned ( 
investments. The growth we_ alread 


have had in our sales force has been 4 
large factor in the new business increase 
and also has enabled us to open up @ 
number of new agency offices and tert 
tories. 

“On the investment side, we have just 
elected a well qualified man to be vice 
president in charge of our overall in 
vestment operations, which we anticipate 
will strengthen materially our progress 
in that area. 

“At this point the life insurance in- 
dustry is enjoying a very favorable mar 
ket with excellent long range prospects 
as we view it.” 





Hancock Raises Limits 


On Ordinary to Age 7) 


Hancock is now prepare’ 
applications for ( dedinar 
and including age /! 


ss 


The John 
to consider 
insurance up to 
according to an announcement by Ré 
E. Moyer, vice president, underwriting 

Applicants ages 66 to 70 will be cot 
sidered on the life paid up at age,® 
ten payment plan, and single premium 
life forms of coverage. The maximutl 
amount to be considered will be $100, 
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Daughters of American Revolution 


Honor Acacia Mutual’s President 
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Mrs. James B. Patton holds up one of the cards which outlines Acacia’s eight-point 
program for combatting Communism. 


In recognition of Acacia’s “Crusade 
Against Communism” and the company’s 
service to the American Red Cross dur- 
ing World War II, national and chapter 
officers of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution paid tribute to President 
William Montgomery for his contribu- 
tion to the preservation of our constitu- 
tional government as the Ruth Brewster 
Chapter presented to him the D.A.R. 
Award of Merit. Ceremonies were held 
in Acacia’s board room. 

Presiding at the meeting was Mrs. 
James Haswell, state chairman of na- 
tional defense. After a prayer, the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag and the 
American’s ‘Creed, she presented the 
President General of the D.A.R., Ger- 
trude Carraway, who spoke of Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s patriotism and Americanism. 
Miss Carraway said that Acacia and 
the D.A.R. had the same high ideals and 
were working for the same common pur- 


pose—namely, the preservation of the 
best of American traditions. 
Following Miss Carraway was Mrs. 


James B. Patton, former president gen- 
eral of the D.A.R. and present national 
chairman of the committee for national 
defense who also highly complimented 
both Mr. Montgomery and Acacia on 
its public service programs. Mrs. Patton 
told how one of the members of the 
D.A.R., located in Ohio, had sent ther a 


copy of the company’s 8-point program 
with: the suggestion that copies be ob- 
tained and distributed to all D.A.R. 
Chapters. Mrs. Patton requested 3,000 
copies for this purpose so they could be 
sent with the organization’s general 
mailing in September. 

Mrs. Faustine Dennis, State Regent 
for District of Columbia, also paid trib- 
ute to President Montgomery and 
Acacia. She said that when space could 
not be obtained in Washington, D. C., 
by the Red Cross during World War II 
for a Blood Donor Center, Acacia came 
to their rescue and gave the entire third 


floor of its home office building, rent 
free, for that purpose. She told of her 
personal experience as a Red Cross 


“and of the won- 
Acacia had made 


worker at the Center 
derful facilities which 
available to them.” 

Mr. Montgomery reviewed the growth 
and development of Acacia’s crusade 
against Communism and some of the 
outstanding results which have been at- 
tained. He said that the company had 
already distributed, upon request, more 
than four million copies of its 8-point 
Program card and that requests for addi- 
tional copies are being received daily. 
Mr. Montgomery stated that just last 
week the company sent out more than 
25,000 copies of these pocket-size cards 
as a result of requests received here in 
the home office. 





LINCOLN NATIONAL CHANGES 


d’Unger, Ritter, B Budecki, Forbes, 
Thomas, Mahlan, Thiele, Sills, 
and Others, Reassigned 


Several promotions, appointments and 
reassignments among the managerial and 
supervisory staff of the reinsurance de- 
partment of Lincoln National Life have 
been announced by John Phelps, second 
vice president. 

V. C. d’Unger has been appointed 
reinsurance secretary and assigned staff 
duties in connection with service to 
reinsurance clients. In addition, he will 
continue to manage the company’s ex- 
tensive reinsurance operations through- 
out Latin America. Mr. d’Unger has 
been a member of the company’s rein- 
surance staff since going with the Lin- 
coln in 1930, 


JG. Ritter, assistant secretary, has 
been transferred from the Pittsburgh 
office to the home office where he will 
have charge of reinsurance department 
Personnel and will coordinate reinsur- 
ance service activities. Mr. Ritter joined 
the staff of the Reliance Life in Pitts- 
burgh in 1931 and was assistant actuary 


of that company when it was merged 
with the Lincoln in 1953. 

Henry Budecki has been named super- 
intendent of the reinsurance department 
and assigned broader responsibilities in 
supervising departmental functions and 
in dealing with the problems of rein- 
surance client companies. Mr. Budecki 
has been associated with the company’s 
reinsurance activities for 25 years. 

Forbes and D. A. Thomas are 
special reinsurance representatives. Mr. 
Forbes, who is an associate of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries, was transferred from 
the actuarial department to the reinsur- 
ance department last fall. Mr. Thomas 
was recently transferred to the position 
from the underwriting department, where 
he has served the company for 13 years. 

D. R. Mahlan, C. L. Thiele and G. I. 
Sills are reinsurance assistants. Miss 
Vera Koenig has been named retroces- 
McNett, C. O. 


sion supervisor. L. S. 
Tuttle, Jr, and Miss Mildred Bueter 
have been named reinsurance section 


heads. J. H. Schultz is reinsurance cor- 
respondent. 


Lincoln National Life’s entire rein- 
surance operation will continue to be 
directed by Mr. Phelps and Walter W. 
Steffen, 


assistant vice president. 


A. Stewart Payne Heads 
N. Y. State Assn. of LU 

SECURITY MUT. GENERAL AGENT 

Close Liaison With New York State 
Insurance Department Reported; 


Recent N. Y. Legislation Reviewed 


A. Stewart Payne, general agent, Se- 
curity Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y., 


is new president of New York State 
Association of Life Underwriters, suc- 
ceeding Benjamin D. Salinger, a New 


York City general agent, Mutual Bene- 


fit Life. He has recently returned from 
Europe. New vice president is Harold 
W. Baird, CLU, Northwestern Mutual, 
New York. Secretary is Joseph N. 
Desmon, John Hancock, Buffalo. At this 
annual meeting, held in Albany, 13 of 
the 16 living past presidents of the 
association attended. 

In his annual address as_ president 
Mr. Salinger told: of the association’s 
increased activity, its close liaison with 
the New York Department as to prob- 
lems affecting the business from stand- 
point of field. He cited two cases, both 


involving advertising which has been 
discontinued. E. A. Gilbert Associates, 
insurance organization involved, were 


required to register under Section 182, 
New York insurance law. 


Limitation of Study Requirement 


In his legislative report A. Stewart 
Payne discussed the new bill requiring 
90 hours of classroom work in an ap- 
proved insurance schedule which does 
not at this time apply to life or A. & H 
insurance candidates. The development 
of this idea was likely to spread to life 
insurance. It would affect life insurance 
agents whose licenses had lapsed for 
more than two years. If a life or A. & H. 
insurance license lapses it will be neces- 
sary to take a new written exam to be 
reinstated providing that the candidate 
has never before passed a written New 
York license exam. He also discussed 
the new Group life law lowering the 
minimum number of lives from 25 to 10. 
Also, he referred to the policy loan in- 
terest bills which did not pass and the 
bill to permit domestic life companies 
to issue both participating and non-par 
policies. 

Spencer McCarthy, managing director 
of the association, said a small village in 
western New York State has passed an 
ordinance requiring registration of any 
person who makes house to house can- 
vasses in the village, the only town in 
state with such an ordnance. He has 
discussed this with attorneys for the 
Association of Towns and Villages. 


Higher Juvenile Insurance Limits 


Stanley C. Collins, CLU, Metropolitan 
agent in Buffalo, said due to general co- 
operation in the business a new Juvenile 
Insurance Limits bill had been passed 
making it possible to write $1,000 of 
Ordinary life on a child up to age six 
months and $2,000 on lives above that 
age. 

Secretary Joseph N. Desmon gave his- 
tory of Variable Life Income situation. 
The delegates left the matter in the 
hands of a committee for further study. 
The general committee on the night be- 
fore had ratified its stand of November, 
1954, that the variable life income de- 
velopment “should not impair the repu- 
tation of the business” and also rati- 
fied the desirability of eliminating life 
insurance terminology “from this new 
experiment in the field of equity in- 
vestments.” 


Amicus Curiae Cases 


A report on amicus curiae cases in 
which the association has authorized its 
counsel, Albert Hirst, to file briefs with 
Court of Appeals was made. Some cases 
include Anna B. Katzman vs. Aetna Life 
and Minnie Katzman and Mitchell vs. 
Mitchell. In Katzman vs. Aetna the de- 
cedent’s life policy designated insured’s 
sister as beneficiary. His widow, how- 
ever, instituted a suit to obtain a decla- 
ration that she was the lawful benefi- 




























STEWART PAYNE 

ciary.and entitled . the proceeds. She 
alleged that she had an oral agreement 
with him, based on good consideration, 


that he would name her as beneficiary 
and deliver the policy to her, and that 
he did so. Mr. Hirst said that “pursu- 


ant to a conspiracy with the sister he 
surreptitiously took the policy from her 
and had the sister named as beneficiary. 

The widow’s claim of oral agree- 
ment was not supported by any writing 
as to all the transactions alleged to have 
occured during the life of the insured. 
There was no testimony but her own.” 


“Social Security Society” 


Censured by Comr. Howell 


Charles R. Howell, 
ing and Insurance has 
warned that literature attacking life in 
surance is being sent through the mails 
by a group known as the Social Security 


New Jersey's Bank 
Commissioner, | 


Society. The mailing address of the group 
“Mills Building, Washington, D. C.” has 
been found to be fictitious, he said, and 
the Insurance Superintendent, District 
of Columbia, Albert F. Jordan, advises 
that no license to do any insurance busi 


has been issued to 
Society or K. P 
material. 


ness in the District 
either Social Security 
Chartier, who signs the 

The literature describes a “Social Se 
curity Society Investment Pool” and 
attempts to sell memberships in multi 
ples of $25, with a claim that the invest- 
ment is guaranteed by the Government. 
It attempts to show that a large part of 


the premium paid by a life insurance 
policyholder is wasted and claims that 
the beneficiary of one member was able 


to collect $41,958.64 from term policies 
rather than the $10,000 which would have 
been collectible if the insured had not 
converted his life insurance policies. De- 
spite the Washington, D. return ad 
dress, the literature is mailed from Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Samples of the literature 
turned over to SEC. 


have been 


P. J. Crandall Asst. Mgr. 
Of Harry N. Kuesel Agency 


Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, an- 
nounces the appointment of Pat J. Cran- 


dall as assistant manager of the com- 
pany’s New York Uptown agency. In 
this newly created position, Mr. Cran- 
dall will help Manager Harry N. Kuesel. 

Mr. Crandall joined Phoenix Mutual 
as sales representative with the Brook 


lyn Borough Hall agency in 1948. He 
was appointed an agency supervisor in 
1953 after attending the company’s su 
pervisors’ school, and later the same year 
was advanced to field supervisor. He 
most recently has been associated with 
Phoenix Mutual’s Boston agency in a 
supervisory capacity. 
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Berkshire’s Comment on Harris Ruling 


Explains Why Company Queried New York Insurance De- 


partment in Respect to Premium Differentials 


The Berkshire Life has sent out a state- 
ment about the role it played which led 
up to the issuing by the New York In- 
surance Department of an important 
ruling relative to premium rates. This 
was the ruling by Raymond Harris, 
Deputy Superintendent and counsel of 
New York Department advising all au- 
thorized life insurance companies oper- 
ating in this state that subject to the 
responsibility of company’s management 
it is now permissible under the New 
York statute for a company to adopt 
premium rates which, within a_ policy 
plan and issue age, varied by amount of 
insurance. The statement of the Berk- 


shire in part follows: ; 
Mr. Harris referred to Section 209 ot 
the New York Insurance Law which 


prohibits any authorized life insurance 
company from making or permitting any 
unfair discrimination between individ- 
uals of the same class or equal expecta- 
tion of life, in the amount or payment 
of premiums, or rates charged by it for 
policies of life insurance, or in the divi- 
dends or other benefits payable thereon, 
or in any of the terms and conditions 
thereof. He went on to say that ob- 
viously, the insurer in its underwriting 
and determination of premium rates 
must group or classify policies so that 
broad insurance averages may be ap- 
plied. Provided the classifications are 
reasonable, the manner of groupings and 
the degree of refinement in such group- 
ing or classification rests with the man- 


agement of the insurer. 


Significance of Department Ruling 

The New York Department made a 
highly significant clarification, or inter- 
pretation, of the statute when it ruled 
that “The statute does not require that 
shall be limited to groups based 
on differences in mortality only. On 
the contrary the term, ‘class,’ is to be 
construed broadly to take account of all 
elements involving common characteris- 
tics of the However, the statute 
imposes a responsibility on the insurer 
to justify any system of groupings or 
classifications as well as the results 
flowing therefrom as being reasonable, 
equitable and non-discriminatory. This 
means, in our opinion, that where pre- 
mium rates vary according to the 
amount of insurance, consideration must 
be given not only to the average si 
f the policy but to any greater or 
esser attributable to other fac 


classes 


class. 


rate 


size 
( 
] 
I Costs 


tors. 


The Berkshire’s Query 


known that 

the inquiry that in 
turn led to this decision, which will 
without a doubt have a tremendous im 
pact on the entire life insurance indus- 
trv, is the Berkshire Life. 


become the com 


pany which made 


It has 


Specifically, the Berkshire queried the 


New York Department as to whether 
in view of the fact that a substantial 
part of life insurance expenses, other 


than commissions or taxes, represent per 


policy expense, it is permissible under 


the New York Insurance Law for a life 
insurance company to adopt premium 
rates which within a policy plan and 


issue age vary by amount of insurance. 
Che Berkshire told the Department that 
the arrangement of a premium differen- 
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tial, if adopted, would be extended to 
the company’s entire line of Life and 
Endowment policies rather than to a 
limited number of such forms; that the 
premium scales for all such _ policies 
within a policy plan and issue age would 
be based on the amounts of insurance, 
viz.: under $5,000, $5,000 or more and 
under $12,500, and $12,500 or more. 

Along with the other authorized life 
insurance companies in New York State, 
the Berkshire was represented at a con- 
ference on so-called special policy forms, 
with reduced premium rates and with 
minimum amount restrictions, in New 
York on November 18, 1954. At that 
conference there was lengthy discussion 
on such leading questions as: 

Should special policy forms be confined 
solely to a single plan of insurance or to a 
relatively few plans of insurance? 

May the use of a special policy form be 
justified solely by reason of a specified 
minimum or is selective underwriting a 
requisite ? 

What factors are present in a special 
form to qualify such special form as a 
separate class within the meaning of Scc- 
tion 209? 

Questions of Equities 


It was obvious to the Berkshire man- 
agement that the issuance of special 
policy forms, since the premium rate 
differential seems to be based princi- 
pally on policy size, presents questions 
as to the equities involved. Such ques- 
tions pertain to the statutory provisions 
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prohibiting unfair discrimination — be- 
tween individuals of the same class and 
equal expectation of life, wherein here- 
tofore classes were limited to groups 
based on differences in mortality only. 
The leading question certainly ap- 
peared to be, “Why should not reduced 
rates on account of size be made ap- 
plicable to all plans of insurance ?” How- 
ever, the various State Departments 
have always held that a different plan 
of insurance must be utilized in order 
to satisfy the law, or in other words 
that a difference in the minimum amount 
is not sufficient to constitute a different 
plan of insurance. If the statute did not 
require that classes be limited to groups 
based on differences in mortality only, 
a minute distinction by plan of insur- 
ance would not be required, and there- 
fore, reduced rates by size could -be 
made available within a policy plan and 
issue age, and hence to all plans of in- 
surance offered by the insurer. 


Realistic Premium Rating Basis 


In planning a complete new line of 
merchandise the Berkshire decided that 
it would endeavor to develop a more 
realistic, equitable and non-discrimina- 
tory basis of premium rates. Top man- 
agement thinking and planning devel- 
oped a firm belief in an acceptance of 
the principle of the so-called block sys- 
tem of price gradation by size, wherein 
premium rates for all plans of insur- 
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ance vary according to the amount oj 
insurance, and wherein those premiy, 
rates are established by and justified “ 
sound cost accounting methods. d 

We in the Berkshire firmly beliey 
that this principle of quantity diseaaa: 
by size across the board for all policy 
plans has great merit. We believe the 
the application of this principle of ‘he 
block system of price gradation by a 
within the limits of practicality and rani 
tification, is the only logical and equi- 
table answer to the industry-wide prob- 
lem of so-called special forms. Ther 
is no doubt but what such a recognition 
of the quantity discount or “Cheaper 
by the Dozen” philosophy constitutes ; 
marked break from the tradition of 
charging the policyowner the same rate 
for the same policy regardless of the 
amount of insurance. However, be that 
as it may and regardless of the greater 
multiplicity of the rates involved we 
believe that the momentous ruling which 
the New York Department has seen fit 
to render marks the beginning of a new 
and fascinating era in life insurance 
merchandising, an era in which Ameri- 
can life insurance companies will be free 
to render a greater service to the in- 
suring public through merchandise which 
is priced on a more sound and equitable 
basis—one which has been accepted and 


practiced in business generally for 
years. i 
If this approach becomes generally 


accepted by the Insurance Departments 
of the other states, it could bring about 
a most significant change in the pricing 
structure of the life insurance industry. 





Occidental Sales Up 32% 


First quarter operations of Occidental 
Life of California saw total insurance 
in torce climb $157,743,925, up 32% over 
the same 1954 quarter, for a new total 
of $5,419,449,909 on March 31. President 
Horace W. Brower announced. 

New Ordinary paid sales in the first 
three months of this year was $175,540, 
569 for a jump of 14% over the similar 
1954 period. New Group paid was up 
23% over last year, with $92,418,598 
placed on the books. 

Ordinary accident and_ sickness pre- 
miums increased 6% over the same pe- 
riod last year to $1,195,410. Total Ordi- 
nary and Group A. & S. premiums col- 
lected to March 31 amount to $14.3 mil- 
lion, a 7% gain over comparable figures 
in 1954. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL AWARD 

Marking the first such achievement 
recognition within Pacific Mutual Life, 
the President’s Award for Leadership 
has been presented by Asa V. Call, the 
company’s President, to the Gantz 
Agency, Cincinnati, for leading the er- 
tire sales organization in 1954 in_ paid 
premium volume. 
_ Accompanying Mr. Call to Cincinnat! 
for the ceremonies were Executive Vice 
President T. S. Burnett, Agency Vice 
President Fred S. Sibley, and Assistan! 
Superintendent of Agencies W. W 
Gillespie. 
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Manager in Minnesota 
For Manufacturers Life 





DONALD L. BENNETT 


Manufacturers Life has announced the 
establishment of a Minnesota branch 
ofice and the appointment of Donald L. 
Bennett, CLU, as branch manager. The 
new office will be located in the North- 
western Bank Building, in Minneapolis. 
A graduate in Economics, from Iowa 
State University, Mr. Bennett has wide 
experience in all phases of life insur- 
ance. His background includes 
three years as manager of the life de- 
partment of a leading general insurance 
frm. He will be in charge of the de- 
velopment of a sales organization and 
will service brokers and surplus writers 


also 


in the Twin Cities area. 

Opening of the Minnesota branch 
brings to 20 the number of Manufactur- 
ers Life branch offices in this country. 





Mortgage Loan Group of 
Connecticut Mutual Meets 


Forty-six mortgage loan correspond- 
ents for Connecticut Mutual Life at- 
tended a three-day conference recently 
at the company’s home office in Hart- 
ford. Principal speaker was Dr. Arthur 
Burns, chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisors. Peter 
M. Fraser, chairman, and George F. B. 
Smith, president of Connecticut Mutual, 
also spoke during the conference. 

The agenda included discussions of eco- 
nomic conditions in key cities throughout 
the United States, as well as general 
mortgage loan problems and _ policies. 

Other home office people who partici- 
pated included George A. Scheidler, city 
loan secretary; E. C. Joslin, supervisor 
ot city loans, and Edward Orchard, as- 
sistant supervisor of city loans. 
_Connecticut Mutual has more than 
$15,600,000 invested in mortgage loans, 
representing nearly 40% of its total in- 
vested funds. 


Phoenix Mutual Life to 
Write Salary Savings 


Phoenix Mutual Life announces its 
entry into the Salary Savings field, con- 
centrating on small businesses and pro- 
tessional groups. 

(1. Pioneer in the writing of payroll 
“eduction business, Phoenix Mutual first 
began offering Salary Allotment plans 
more than a quarter century ago. Now, 
with the Salary Savings Plan, the com- 
any is aiming at higher income groups 
‘uch as professional men, executives and 
administrative and clerical people earn- 
ing over $3,900 annually. The plan is 
available to employers on a contributory 
Ta non-contributory basis. 


Provident Mutual School 

A Business Insurance School of Pro- 
vident Mutual Life of Philadelphia was 
recently held at the company’s home 
office. This week-long school was attend- 
ed by 15 representatives from various 
agencies across the country. During a 
series of lectures and seminars, intensive 
study was devoted to programming of 
partnership, corporation and sole pro- 
prietorship insurance with added empha- 
sis on estate and tax problems of the 
individual. 


Supervisors’ Annual Outing 

The New York Group Supervisors As- 
sociation will hold its third annual out- 
ing at Tamarack Country Club, Green- 
The 


tennis and 


wich, Conn., on Friday, June 3. 
program will include golf, 
softball, followed by a banquet in the 
evening. 

William B. district 
representative of the New England Mu- 
tual Life, is chairman of the outing com- 
mittee. 


Davidson, group 


Sloane on “Motivation” 
Harold N. Sloane, CLU, 
Harry A. Gruber in Life 
New York, general agent of Continen- 
“Motivation” 
Pruden- 


partner of 
Associates, 
tal Assurance, spoke on 
staff meeting of 
tial’s new agency in Jersey City, man- 


at a_ recent 
aged by Allie Snitzer. 
Life Associates’ motivation this 
to date has resulted in three 
dollar production months in a 
March, April, May. The 


sizably ahead of 1954 in writings. 


year 

million 
row- 

agency is 
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Your client signs a note for the total amount of 
his annual premiums plus a small additional charge. 


The Chase Manhattan pays your client's premiums for 
a full year in advance. (You collect full commission 
immediately.) 


Your client repays the Chase Manhattan in 
convenient instalments over a period of one year. 
In many instances your client saves money under 


The Chase Manhattan provides life insurance without 
cost to your client covering unpaid balance of 
his note up to $5,000. 


Pe, * 


Call “instalment Credit Division” 
HAnover 2-6000, Ext. 2604 
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CONSUMER CREDIT LIFE 
Of the outstanding consumer credit in 
United 


by life 


the States nearly 40% is now 


covered insurance written spe- 
cifically to protect the loan in the event 
of death. According to Institute of 
Life Insurance, the life insurance compa- 
nies had had $10.24 billion of such in- 
surance in force at the start of this year 
which was exactly 39% of total consumer 
credit outstanding, excluding single pay- 
ment loans and service credit loans. 
Number of these credit life policies in 
force on January 1, 1955, was approxi- 
mately 21,000,000. 

The manner in which this type of in- 
surance has grown is demonstrated by 
the fact that at the end of World War 
II there was $365 million of such life 
insurance outstanding representing only 
9% of Two decades 
ago the 

Death benefits have been paid in con- 
life in- 
recent and increased 
during 1954 when $39 million was 
The payments represented full 
of outstanding loans for thou- 


credit. 


figure was 2.5%. 


consumer 


siderable volume under credit 
surance in 
20% 
paid. 
payment 


years 


sands of families where the borrower 
had died. 
It was not until 1917 that the first 


credit life insurance policy was written, 
that being on the Ordinary insurance 
basis. “The first Group credit life 
surance policy was written in the 1920s. 
The first $1 billion in force was reached 
in 1927, 


in- 


“PURCHASING POWER” SURVEY 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers has made public a study it has 
power” and 
for 


made about 
presents to the public a 
national prosperity based on full produc- 
tion and increased productivity. The 
study advocates measures to permit or 
the the nation’s 
productive facilities as the pathway to 
high 
standard. 

Kenneth R. Miller, senior vice presi- 


“purchasing 
program 


encourage growth of 


employment and a rising living 


dent of NAM, in releasing the study 


economic analysis 
completely purchasing 
theories of Leon Keyserling, chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers 


under President Truman and some other 


that its 
refutes 


says new 


power 


economists. 

The program of NAM emphasizes the 
fact that without rapid growth and ex- 
pansion of the nation’s productive facili- 
ties, through capital investment, the 
country will not be able to keep pace 
with the fast growing requirements for 


jobs and goods and services. Continu- 


Mr. Miller 


On the other hand, purchasing power 
theorists apparently believe that the 
only important thing is to apply an im- 
mediate economic stimulus through crea- 
tion of more purchasing power, even if 
it is artificial purchasing power. This 
would be done through inflationary Gov- 
ernment spending, wage rises without 
productivity increases, or tax cuts that 
would aggravate existing discrimination. 
Major requirements for an expanding, 
prosperous economy must include: 

A steady flow of investment capital— 
private capital provided out of the sav- 
ings of individuals; incentive to invest 
capital; freedom from undue Government 
control and direction; an end of Govern- 
ment competition with business; an at- 
mosphere which encourages faith and 
confidence in the future; and greater 
understanding of how our free economy 
operates, 


ing Says: 





Oscar E. Aleshire, retired president of 
the Modern Woodmen, keen and vig- 
orous at the age of 93, turned up for the 
reception and dinner last week during 
Chicago Insurance Day, with only a 
gentle assist from his son Donald Ale- 
shire, who is head of Parker, Aleshire & 
Co., prominent Chicago agency. Mr. 
Aleshire gets about easily and his in- 
tellect and memory were never sharper. 
His disability is diminished sight. He 
came from his home at Helena, Mont. 
After Insurance Day he went-.on..to 
Rock Island to fraternize with old as- 
sociates at Modern Woodmen. He re- 
tired as president of the Woodmen in 
1944, at the age. of 82.’ Before’.that he 
had turned over the controls at Parker, 
Aleshire to his son Doriald and the late 
Mervin Aleshire. A former president 
of Chicago Board of Underwriters, Oscar 
Aleshire expects to remain in Chicago 
for several weeks. 








SHELBY 'CULLOM DAVIS 





Shelby Cullom Davis, former First 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York and head of his own insur- 
ance stock specialist firm, was elected 
president of the National Federation of 
Financial Analysts Societies in New 
York. This organization of 4,500 finan- 
cial analysts from 18 financial centers in 
the country was formerly headed by 
Samuel B. Jones, vice president, Fire 
Association. of Philadelphia. Other in- 
surance men active in this organization 
and present at the recent convention at 
Hotel Commodore include Hal Ken- 
nedy, vice president, Kansas City Fire 
& Marine; Grant Torrance, vice presi- 
dent, Business Men’s Assurance; Walter 
Perry, senior vice president, Providence 
Washington; Robert S. Davis, invest- 
ment officer, St. Paul Fire & Marine; 
Jock Thomson, Pacific Mutual; Malcolm 
Sedgwick, vice president, Home Insur- 
ance Co.; John E. Mangrum, vice presi- 
dent, Southland Life; Richard H. Samu- 
els, vice president, ‘Continental Casualty 
and Continental Assurance; John Erdosy, 
Insurance Co. of North America; John 
R. Tappan, vice president, American Re- 
Insurance; Lawrence Goodspeed, vice 
president, Standard Accident; Fergus J. 
McDiarmid, second vice president, Lin- 
coln National Life; Richard Ruddy, 
Farmers Exchange of Los Angeles; 
Alfred S. Rudd, New York Life; Clar- 
ence Woodruff, vice president, Union 
Life of Richmond, and William C. 
Trappwell, financial secretary, Provident 
Mutual. 


* * x 
J. C. Griswold, president of Griswold 
& Co., Inc., a well known insurance 


brokerage concern of New York City, 
has been elected an executive vice presi- 
dent of W. R. Grace & Co., interna- 
tional shipping and trading organization. 
At same time, Andrew B. Shea and A. 
S. Rupley have also been elected execu- 
tive vice presidents. This is an alignment 
of executive responsibilities of the Grace 
organization. Each of the new executive 
vice presidents are directors and each 
heads a major field of the company’s 
activities. Mr. Griswold heads the do- 
mestic group which includes Foster & 
Kleiser Co., the nation’s second largest 
outdoor advertising concern and also su- 
pervises the company’s interest in the 
Grace National Bank. As ‘head of the 
Griswold & Co., Inc., Mr. Griswold is 
one of the most successful insurance 
men in the brokerage field. Mr. Shea 
heads the foreign group and is also 
president of Pan-American-Grace Air- 
ways, Inc. Mr. Rupley heads the finan- 
cial group which includes the treas- 
urer’s, controller’s and administrative 
control divisions. 















Isadore Samuels, general agent, New 
England Mutual, Denver, will receive 
a Doctor of Laws degree from his alma 
mater Park College on May 30. He % 
on board of trustees of the college. The 
Samuels Agency has made so far this 
year a 45% gain in business over 1954 
Another honor which has been giyen 
Mr. Samuels is his election for a third 


term as president of Denver School 
Board. : 













* * 2K 






William Marshall Bullitt, a veteray 
Louisville attorney, who has handled 
some nationally famous insurance cases 
on May 31, will receive an honorary de. 
gree at the commencement of Union 
College at Barbourville, Ky. Mr, By. 
itt was U. S. Solicitor General in 1913 
and a nominee for U. S. Senator in 1914 
He is a graduate of Princeton and Uni- 
versity of Louisville Law School. He 
was a classmate at Princeton of the 
late Charles M. Cartwright, well known 
former editor of the National Under- 
writer, of Chicago. 


















































Jerry Saltsberg & Associates 


Raymond K. Wu and Nancy Leung Eng. 







Raymond K. Wu, a large writer of 
insurance for New York Life, has be- 
come the first representative of that Pi 
company to open an office in Chinatown, an 
New York, his quarters being at 82 Mul- ze 
berry Street. Pictured with him on this 
page is his secretary, Nancy Leung Eng. 
Formerly an accomplished journalist, 
Mr. Wu was with the Voice of America, 
the Chinese Government Information 
office in Washington and_ editor of the 
Chinese National Daily News in this 
city from 1942-1944, A native of Canton, 
he received journalism degrees at the 
University of Missouri and University 
of Minnesota. Mr. Wu, who is with 
the company’s Lincoln branch, joined 
New York Life in 1950 and has qualified 
each year for the Star or Top Club. In 
1954 he qualified for the companys 
President’s Council composed of 250 top 
agents of the company. 





* * * 


Dorrance Sexton of the brokerage 
firm of Johnson & Higgins, New York, 
has been elected vice chairman of the 
Graduate Council of Princeton Univer: 
sity, the governing body of the Nation@l 
Alumni Association of the university, 
and is scheduled to become chairmai 
next year and thus head of the Alumn' 
Association. He is Princeton ’33 and has 
been an alumni trustee of the university. 
He has also been chairman of the boat 
of editorial direction of the Princetot 
Alumni Weekly. 
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Kentucky Derby Snapshots 

Colonel Levering Cartwright of Chi- 
cago, Whose article on the Big Bill page 
of The Eastern Underwriter, May 13 
issue, discussing the insurance person- 
alities at the Kentucky Derby, nation’s 
greatest racing event, was exceedingly 
well done, but did not contain any pic- 
tures taken in Louisville. As he was 
equipped in the Kentucky metropolis 
with that $185 German camera he had 
purchased in Panama while en route to 
Chicago following the Hemispheric In- 
surance Conference in Brazil, about 
which he had written a classic report 
for The Eastern Underwriter, I had in- 
timated that at convivial meetings with 
Colonel Bourbon of Louisville the latter 
had tampered with the camera, putting 
it temporarily out of commission. 

But Colonel Cartwright advises me 
that he had kept the camera out of 
Colonel Bourbon’s reach. Reason the re- 
ceipt of the pictures was delayed until 
after this page with the Kentucky Derby 
story went to press was because some 
fellow in a camera shop to whom Cart- 
wright had given the films for develop- 
ment had met Colonel Bourbon’s cousin 
in Chicago and it was some days there- 
after that the film developer was able to 
find himself in working condition again. 
As proof that the camera itself had pre- 
served its integrity Colonel Cartwright 
forwarded a number of pictures taken in 
Louisville which are reproduced at the 
bottom of this page. 

x os 


Last Speech of Louis H. Pink 
The last of the many addresses made 
early this month by the late Louis H. 
Pink, former Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, New York State, was before Citi- 
zens Conference on International Eco- 
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nomic Union, of which he was chair- 
man. He was addressing 46 prominent 
Americans as he asked that they urge 
their fellow citizens to demand passage 
of two bills under consideration in Con- 
gress. One was to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act and the other 
was to ratify United States membership 
in the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion. 

He said that the defeat of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act would 
be an invitation to trade warfare among 
the world’s free nations and would 
destroy GATT—General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. The other bill is 
essential, he said, in providing the ma- 
chinery to make GATT work. He said 
that most Americans want increased 
foreign trade and that the opponents of 
the bill are considering their special 
interests at the expense of the national 


interest. 
* * x 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


In a remarkable advertisement which 
covers 12 pages the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., which has not far from the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Station in New York a 
tall skyscraper illuminated at night with 
green lights which can be seen as far 
away as New Jersey, tells its story in 
the May 21 issue of Saturday Review. 

Since its first set up in business in 
1909 McGraw-Hill has published thou- 
sands of books as well as a number of 
trade papers. The general impression in 
the insurance business is that these 
books are confined to such technical 
subjects as insurance, engineering, min- 
ing, science, business and salesmanship, 
and it does have a tremendous number 
of volumes on such subjects. In World 
War II it published, all told, 400 tech- 
nical books connected with the war ef 


fort. Of those, some 100 were adopted 
for use in military training programs, 
including a number written expressly for 
the armed forces. 

But McGraw-Hill publishes many vol- 
umes of the general book categories. 
Biography and reminiscences are par- 
ticularly important parts of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill non-fiction program, the first 
book of widespread public interest it 
published being Walter B. Pitkin’s “Life 
Begins at Forty,” which came out in 
1932. McGraw-Hill was also fortunate 
enough to be the publisher of “A Man 
Called Peter,” an inspiring story about 
a preacher which has sold more than a 
million copies and has since been made 
into a movie. 

It published Chamberlain’s biography 
of General Douglas MacArthur and has 
the exclusive right to publish all the 
material about James Boswell, biogra- 
pher of Samuel Johnson, discovered a 
few years ago in a Scottish castle. From 
those papers and journals four books 
have now been published, including the 
first complete and unexpurgated version 
of the classic “Life of Johnson.” Mc- 
Graw-Hill expects to be publishing new 
books from the Boswell papers found 
in the castle for another two decades. 

Among the religious and philosophical 
books these publishers get out are the 
outstanding books of Bishop Sheen 
(five in all) and including “Peace of 
Soul” and “Life Is Worth Living.” There 
also are published books on such sub- 
jects as child care, art and music and 
even humorous books, such as Richard 
Armour’s “It All Started With Colum- 
bus,” and a whole category of volumes 
on sports by such figures as Joe Di- 
Maggio, Jimmy Demarest and Lynn 
(“Pappy”) Waldorf. There are many 
books on travel and of photographs and 
other art reproductions. Most popular 
of all McGraw-Hill volumes is Betty 
Crocker’s “Picture Cook Book,” which 
to date has sold 2,500,000 copies. 

But it is the books on insurance and 
salesmanship where this firm of publish- 
ers is best known in the insurance field. 
Commenting on this branch of its activi- 
ties McGraw-Hill says: “The selling and 
promotion of all trade books is highly 
competitive, fast moving and a many- 
sided operation. Our trade department 
has a large staff of field sales represen- 
tatives who make personal calls on all 
the major trade book outlets—book job- 
bers, book stores and department stores 
as well as the larger public libraries. 
Among the separate advertising, pub- 
licity, sales promotion and_ subsidiary 
sales sections in the trade department, 
each develops its own special promotion 
plan for every title. All these plans are 
carefully coordinated to provide a com- 
plete merchandising package in support 
of the field staff’s direct sales efforts.’ 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. began as an 
adjunct to the magazine publishing ac- 
tivities of James H. McGraw and John 
A. Hill. Mr. McGraw, a former school 
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principal, had acquired the ownership in 
1890 of several trade journals for the 
electrical and transportation engineering 
professions. Shortly thereafter Mr. Hill, 
who had left a career as a Rocky Moun- 
tain locomotive engineer to become a 
journalist, entered the trade paper pub- 
lishing field with periodicals having to 
do with mining and mechanical engi- 
neering, With the industrial revolution 
just beginning to get into high gear, 
both publishers found a constantly grow- 
ing audience for their technical maga- 
zines—magazines which could keep en 
gineering up to date with the fast-mov 
ing current devzlopments in their fields. 
The same factors created a need for 
reference books as the permanent re 
positories of engineering knowledge. So 
both McGraw and Hill established book 
departments for their journals. 

The two publishers merged their book- 
publishing operations in 1909. At the 
time of the book merger, the combined 
list consisted of about 200 titles, most 
of them practical treatments of a lim 
ited group of engineering subjects. 
Among the early publishing landmarks 
were six books by Charles Proteus 
Steinmetz on electrical engineering. 

John A. Hill was the first president 
of McGraw-Hill having that post from 
1909-1916. James H. McGraw, Sr., suc 
ceeded him as president serving in that 
position until 1925. Successively as presi 
dents following him were Edward Cald 
well, Martin M. Foss and James S. 
Thompson, At the present time Donald 
C. McGraw is chairman of the board; 
Curtis G. Benjamin is president, and 
Edward E. Booher is executive vice 
president. Harold W. McGraw, Jr., is 
director of trade sales and book com 
pany advertising, and Edward C. Asweil 
is vice president and editor-in-chief. 

+ * * 


McGraw-Hill Magazines 
The McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 
out more than 60 technical trade maga 
zines in this country, its most noted 
magazine being “Business Week.” It 
also publishes half a dozen trade publica 
tions in the international field. 
* ok 
New Fire Control Device 
An exhibition was given recently in 
the Factory Mutual Laboratories build 
ing, Norwood, Mass., of an interesting 
According to 


gets 


new fire-control device. 
the New York Times correspondent 
who saw the device exhibited, it em 


bodies the. principles of a fireplace for 
the venting of heat, smoke and gases 
through the roofs of buildings. The de 
vice is 4 feet square and 14 inches high 
When excessive heat occurs a_ fusible 
link snaps which activates lifting mech- 
anism that flips open a hinged cover. 

The test was seen by fire fighters, 
public safety officials and other persons. 
Engineers of Wasco Products, Inc., of 
Cambridge, Mass. and Sanford, Me., de- 
veloped the device. 
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Promotions At America Fore 


James D. Culpepper, Thomas D. Hughes, Erwin H. Luecke, 


Robert H. Nicholls, Melford J. Pitre, Walter U. 
Westcott Made Vice Presidents 





J. D. Culpepper 





R. H. Nicholls 


Frank A. Christensen, president, Amer- 
ica Fore Insurance Group, announces 
the promotion of six former secretaries 
to the post of vice president. James D. 
Culpepper, appointed a vice president of 
the four fire companies in the Group, 
will continue in charge of the fire com- 
panies’ Southwestern department in 
Dallas. Thomas D. Hughes as a vice 
president of the fire companies, will con 
tinue in charge of the Continental, Fi 
delity-Phenix and American Eagle New 
York City metropolitan departments. 
Erwin H. Luecke is appointed a_ vice 
president of all companies of the Group 
Robert H. Nicholls is named a vice presi 
dent of Fidelity & Casualty in which 
capacity he will continue in charge of 
the New York City metropolitan depart- 
ment. Melford J. Pitre is appointed a 
vice president of the Fidelity & Casualty 
and continues in charge of the engineer- 
ing department. Walter U. Westcott, 
formerly a secretary and personnel di- 
rector of all companies in the Group, is 
named vice president and personnel 
director. 

Culpepper and Hughes Careers 


Mr. Culpepper, who was born in‘ Little 
Rock, entered insurance with a Little 
Rock firm of general agents where he 
remained until 1923 when he joined 
America Fore as special agent in Ar- 
kansas for Fidelity-Phenix. He was ad- 
vanced to agency superintendent in 
Dallas office and in 1940 was appointed 
assistant secretary of the Group’s four 
fire companies. Later, he was transferred 
to Atlanta office and named secretary of 
the fire companies in 1947. In 1954 he 
was placed in charge of the Group's 
newly created Southwestern department 
in Dallas. He is first vice president of 
Insurance Library Association and a 
member of Sout#gastern Underwriters 
Association and Insur&nce Club of Dallas. 
Also, he is on executive committee of 
Texas Insurance Advisory Association 


and Louisiana Insurance Advisory Asso 
ciation, 


He lives in Dallas 


T. D. Hughes 








E. H. Luecke 





W. U. Westcott 


Thomas |). Hughes, a native of 
Georgia, attended high school there and 
later New York University. After being 
with a bank in ‘Camilla, Ga., he entered 
insurance in 1919 with an Atlanta gen- 
eral agency. A year later he became a 
special agent of Insurance Company of 
North America. In 1924 he joined Amer- 
ica Fore as a special agent for Conti- 
nental in Mississippi and then in Florida. 
In 1938 he was transferred to the home 
office in New York and appointed a 
secretary of Fidelity-Phenix with super- 
vision over New York City brokerage 
department. He became secretary of all 
four fire companies in 1951, supervising 
the New York metropolitan and broker- 
age departments. During World War I 
he was in the Navy. 

Mr. Hughes is a member of Rotary 
Club of New York, New York County 
Grand Jury Association, American Le- 
gion, vice president of Manhattan Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America; vice presi- 
dent and on managers board of American 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and belongs to Downtown Ath- 
letic Club. He lives in New York City. 

Luecke and Nicholls Careers 

Erwin H. Luecke, a native of St. 
Louis, entered insurance with a local St. 
Louis agency in 1924 and in following 
year joined Fidelity & Casualty as a 
special agent in St. Louis branch office. 
In 1929 he opened the service office of 
F. & C. in South Bend, Ind., a year later 
opening the service office of the company 
in Sioux Falls, S. D. He returned to the 
St. Louis office in 1932 to specialize in 
fidelity and surety production. He was 
promoted to agency supervisor for the 
St. Louis territory in 1936. Two years 
later he was transferred to the home 
office agency department as superintend- 
ent of production, and became superin- 
tendent of production in 1951. In May, 
1953, he was made an assistant secretary 
of all five companies in the Group, and 
promoted to a secretary in June, 1954. 
He belongs to Insurance Society of New 


Reelect T. Seddon Duke 
President of NFPA 


T. Seddon Duke was reelected presi- 
dent of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation at the final session of the 
fire safety group’s annual meeting in 
Cincinnati, last week. Mr. Duke, presi- 
dent of Star Sprinkler Corp., Philadel- 
phia first took office as president of 
NFPA last year. He has been an active 
NFPA member for over 25 years and 


served on the board of directors 11 years 
and as vice president for four years. 

Other officers also reelected were: 
first vice president—John A. Neale, chief 
engineer, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; second vice president—Chief 
Henry G. Thomas, Hartford Fire De- 
partment; secretary-treasurer—Hovey T. 
Freeman, president, Manufacturers Mu- 
tual Fire, Providence; chairman of the 
board—Richard E. Vernor, manager, fire 
prevention department, Western Actu- 
arial Bureau, Chicago. 

A new director, Malcolm S. Blake, 
assistant manager, Insurance Depart- 
ment, Bethlehem Steel Co., was elected 
to a three-year term on the board of 
directors. Reelected to the board also 
for three-year terms were: Warren J. 
Baker, manager, technical department; 
Insurance Co. of North America: E. 
Kenneth Clark, vice president. Johns- 
Manville Corp., N. Y.; Elmer F. Reske, 
manager, Cook County Inspection Bu- 
reau, Chicago and Frank D. Ross, gen- 
eral manager Factory Insurance Associ- 
ation, Hartford. 





York and Drug and Chemical Club, and 
lives in Brooklyn. 

Robert H. Nicholls, a native New 
Yorker and educated at Manhattan Col- 
lege, began his business career with Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board, and 
then served for nine years with U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty. He joined F. & C. 
in 1932 as assistant resident manager of 
metropolitan New York office. In 1939 
he was named resident manager and in 
1940 became a secretary of F. & C. He 
is on board of governors of Drug and 
Chemical Club and a director of New 
York Board of Trade and Insurance 
Federation of New York. He lives in 
Great Neck, Long Island. 


Pitre and Westcott Careers 


Melford J. Pitre, born in New Or- 
leans, attended Loyola University, Wash- 
ington University, Columbia University 
and New York University. His first 
business job was with Johnson Ship- 
building Corp. in New Orleans and in 
1929 he went with the Union Indemnity 
Co. as supervising engineer. He joined 
F. & C. in 1931 in St. Louis as district 
supervising engineer and was transferred 
to the home office in 1933. He was made 
an assistant superintendent of the en- 
gineering department in 1936 and super- 
intendent in 1941, becoming a secretary 
of F. & C. in June, 1951. During World 
War II he was with the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary. He is a member of the en- 
gineering committees of National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters and 
Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies. Also, he belongs to American 
Society of Safety Engineers and lectures 
at New York University Center for 
Safety and the Insurance Society of New 
York. He lives in Bellaire, N. Y. 

Walter U. Westcott, a native of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., received his A.B. degree 
at Amherst College and his LL.B. de- 
gree at Columbia Law School. Before 
entering insurance he was engaged in 
general law practice in this city with 
Scribner & Miller. He joined America 
Fore in 1937 as assistant counsel and 
held that position until appointed per- 
sonnel director in 1947. He was elected 
a secretary of all companies in the Group 
in 1952. During World War II he was 
an air combat intelligence officer in the 
Pacific Theatre for the Navy. 





C.W. Bricknell is appointed Supervisor 
of Fire and Marine Departments of The 
Provident Assurance Co., Toronto. 





Glens Falls Advances 
Several H. O. Staff 


FIRST QUARTER RESULTS SHOWy 


President Mead Reports Increased |p. 
vestment Returns, Earned Premiums 
Slightly Lower 


A number of home office staff Promo- 
tions in the Glens Falls Group oj 
Companies were announced by G, p 
Mead, president of all companies, Re. 
tirement, under the company’s pension 
plan, of Vice President R. H. Griffith of 
San Francisco and A. W. Morgan, sec- 
retary and comptroller were also ap. 
nounced. Mr. Morgan has been associ- 
ated with the company since 1907, and 
Mr. Griffith started with the company 
in 1911, : 

The following officers were advanced 
by the Glens Falls Insurance Co., Glens 
Falls Indemnity Co. and Commerce Ip- 
surance Co.: 

George I. Davis was elected vice presi- 
dent and secretary. He was formerly 
vice president and treasurer. i 

George R. Coughlan was _ promoted 
from secretary to vice president of the 
claims and loss department. 

Robert P. Crawford was advanced 
from secretary to vice president and 
continues as assistant director of the 
production department. 

Arthur L. Lowe, secretary of the fire 
underwriting and service departments, 
was elected a vice president. He con- 
tinues his present duties. 

L. A. Kenney, in charge of the Central 
department with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, was advanced from secretary to 
vice president. 

Thomas E. Maddams, secretary in 
charge of Metropolitan New York and 
Northern New Jersey, was promoted to 
vice president. 

Karl E. Sand, of the home office, was 
advanced from assistant treasurer to 
treasurer. 

R. R. Cowles was promoted from as- 
sistant comptroller to comptroller. 

E. Mallalieu, Jr., assistant secre- 
tary of the Fire Underwriting Depart- 
ment, was elected a secretary. 

The following new _ officers were 
elected: William T. (Clark, secretary; 
Gordon S. Barnum, assistant treasurer; 
James N. Hastings, assistant secretary; 
Byron J. Howe, assistant secretary; 
Turner McDowell, assistant secretary; 
Ralph E. Wescott, assistant secretary; 
John H. Bray of San Francisco, as- 
sistant secretary. 


First Quarter Operations 


Report for the first quarter of 1955, 
by President Mead, showed that net in- 
come after Federal and foreign income 
taxes amounted to $748,777 as compared 
to $846,409 for the first three months oi 
1954. 

The consolidated capital, surplus and 
voluntary reserve, including Glens Falls 
Corp., was $44,948,918, compared with 
$44,491,138 as of December 31, 1954. 

Mr. Mead reported that earned pre- 
miums totaled $17,512,462 compared with 
$17,515,923 for the first three months o! 
1954. Incurred losses and loss expense 
increased to $10,178,542 from $9,584,064 
and the incurred underwriting expenses 
were $7,258,445 compared with $7,236,970 
for the same period a year ago. 

Income from investments for the first 
three months of the year increased 38% 
to $723,703, not including capital gains 
of $150,914. Premiums written by the 
Group decreased slightly from $17,622,222 
in the first quarter of 1954 to $17,490,620. 
There was a decrease of $21,842 in the 
unearned premium reserve. 





Royal Exchange New Office 


The Royal Exchange Group has estab- 
lished a new office for the convenience 
of nearby agents in the Morton Build- 
ing, Wellesley, Massachusetts. Brancl 
Manager Walter J. Helm is in charge. 
The Group’s Boston office, under super 
vision of Special Agent John McCormick, 
will continue to service all _ business 
throughout the Boston metropolitan area 
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Herd Reveals New Study Of 


Atomic Energy Industrial Use 


National Board’s President Says Special Committee Will 


Review Subject; Black Chairman; Christensen, 
Chubb, Hullett, Smith Other Members 


Intensive study of ways of insuring 
future industrial users of atomic energy 
is being made by all branches of the fire 
and casualty insurance business, J. Vic- 
tor Herd, president, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, said at the 89th an- 
nual meeting in Hotel Commodore, New 
York, this week. 

The board’s executive committee has 
established a special committee on In- 
dustrial Uses of Atomic Energy. It 
works closely with similar committees 
representing other branches of the busi- 
ness “in seeking the solution to this 
important question.” 

Special Committee Members 

The members of the special committee 
are Kenneth E. Black, chairman; Frank 
A. Christensen, Percy Chubb 2d, J. C. 


Hullett and Clarke Smith. They have 
recommended that all member compa- 
nies participate. 

“We are engaged in the study from 


every angle of the use of atomic energy 
Herd. “As 
fusion 


President 
nuclear 
released, 


in industry,” said 
information on 
and nuclear was 
cialists in our business were assigned to 
subject. The 
military 
liaison with 

knowledge 


soon as 
fission spe- 
become acquainted with the 
first concentrated on 
uses, 


studies 
through 
specialized 
preparation of 


and close 


authorities our 
was made available in 
data and plans to aid in safeguarding 
the public. 

“As knowledge of atomic energy ad- 
vanced, the insurance business expanded 
facilities to keep abreast. The 
mendation that member companies would 
provision for insurance 
for property damage resulting from in- 


recom- 


favor coverage 
dustrial uses of atomic energy was made 
after careful study, including not only 
that of highly qualified technical per- 
sonnel in employ of our companies and 
organizations, but also first hand investi- 
gation by executive who met 
with representatives of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and visited centers of 


officers 


development. These members of the 
over-all industry committee were af- 
forded full information. 


“The problem as it affects property, 
casualty and marine insurers is now in 
the best hands possible. In due course 
a realistic pattern of insurance coverage 
will evolve into focus for our guidance 
in serving the public through our systera 
of competitive selection. Our member 
companies stand ready, willing and able 
to do their share in contributing to the 
solution of this problem. 

“The problems which have been met 
and solved in the past were, when they 
confronted us, just as puzzling but they 
were resolved a due course.” 


Cost of Insurance 


President Herd pointed out a growing 
tendency to relate the public interest 
solely to the price of our product as 
lisclosed in the insurance policy.” 

“This concept,” he added, “belies the 


Ba, Purpose and success of the National 
soard. For example, if we could pursue 
one of the board’s prime objectives, fire 
the 


Prevention, to a perfect conclusion, 


Fabian Bachrach 
HERD 


J. VICTOR 


insurance premium would assume almost 
entirely the complexion of preventive 
insurance and only incidentally the com 
plexion of indemnity for losses. Acts of 
God and certain other causes of losses 
over which man has no control would 
still necessitate the indemnity feature 
of insurance but only incidentally. 
“We hear more and more regarding 
the cost of distribution of our product 
Much uninformed emphasis has been 
laid on the so-called excessive cost of 
distribution. The true test of whether 
our present method of distribution is 
economical, efficient and in the 
interest will be whether the services 
being rendered to the public by_ the 
stock company members of the National 
3oard, including their agents and bro- 
kers, conserve life and property in a 
degree commensurate to the cost of such 
services. Such activities are definitely in 
the public interest and cannot be meas 
ured solely in terms of arithmetic. 
“Indeed, who would or could gainsay 
that the prudent expenditure of pre- 
miums paid by the public for insurance 
protection was uneconomical and not in 
the public interest when a progressive 
reduction in loss of life and property 
resulted therefrom? It is axiomatic that 
the over-all public budget for property 
insurance premiums would be propor- 
tionately reduced as the useless destruc- 
tion of life and property was curtailed. 
That is precisely what has happened 
throughout the years as a result of the 
activities of the National Board.” 





public 


Handling Public Relations Work In 
Catastrophes Told By A. E. Heacock 


How the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters operated in its public re- 
lations work in connection with the 


hurricanes was told to the annual meet- 
ing in New York by A. E. Heacock, 
chairman of the public relations com- 


mittee. Mr. Heacock is president of the 
Pacific Fire Group of companies. He 
also discussed the national advertising 


which stresses the services of the local 
agent and is designed for reproduction 
by agents in their own paid space where 
they live. 

“We find that local insurance boards 
and agents are more inclined to adver- 
tise than ever before,” Mr. Heacock 
noted, “and our program is designed to 
give them the tools they need to do an 
effective job for themselves in their 
communities. A comprehensive program 
of aid to local agency advertising was 
developed. Kits of advertising aids were 
distributed by the regional associations 
and state agents’ associations to local 
boards and local agents. 


Public Relations 


New and additional plans for dealing 
with public relations during catastrophes 
were developed and put into effect, the 
committee reported, “with the aim of 
improving this essential phase of our 
operations.” Summarizing public rela- 
tions work in catastrophes the 
said : 

“As soon as warnings were received of 


During Catastrophes 


approaching hurricanes, news releases 
advising property owners how to take 
steps to minimize hurricane damage 
were rushed to newspapers, news agen- 
cies and TV and radio stations. They 
were widely used. 


‘After the storms, when the National 
Board’s Catastrophe Plan was put into 
operation, people in local communities 
were told through newspaper advertise- 
ments and releases, radio and TV, how 
to report a loss. They were also told 
what capital stock companies were doing 
to meet the emergency. 

“When the main job of adjusting 
losses was over, the capital stock insur- 
ance business reported to the public 
through advertisements in New England 
newspapers and in the States hit by 
hurricane Hazel how nearly $200,000,000 
in losses had been handled by capital 
stock companies in the short span of 
three months. 

“These efforts, and similar steps taken 
during the spring windstorms in the 
Midwest early this year, showed that 
there is a place for continued and in- 
creased public relations activities after 
catastrophes.” 

This program of public relations fol- 
lowing catastrophes utilizes all elements 
of the business through the adjusting 
organizations, regional associations, field- 
men and local agents. With the help 
of the press chairman of the catastrophe 
loss committees now existing in most 
States, the business is in a better posi- 
tion than ever before to help communi 
ties recover from disaster and to tell the 


report: 


public about the vital role 


nies play in that work. 


our compa 


National Advertising 


The report also reviewed such things 
as the National Board’s advertising pro- 
gram; its support of the summer fellow- 
ship program of the American Associa- 
tion of University Teachers of Insurance, 
and its public relations activities dealing 
with fire prevention and safety. 

Concerning the summer fellowship pro- 
gram, the report noted that nine member 
companies are receiving in their home 
offices this summer 10 university pro 
fessors of insurance for periods of 
observation and study. 


During the year, 10,000 kits of speci 
men insurance policies in the fire, allied 
lines, inland marine and marine fields 
were provided by the National Board to 
students throughout the nation taking 
advanced insurance courses for college 
or university credit. 

“Risks We Face,” a primer on prop 


erty insurance first published by the 
National Board in 1945, was revised and 
is being published this vear and will be 
widely distributed to school libraries, in 
surance trainees and students. 


A fact book on property insurance, 
giving statistics and descriptions of or 
ganizations in the fire insurance busi 
ness, has also been prepared. 

In cooperation with the Casualty Asso 


ciation, the National Board prepared a 
new edition of the booklet, “A Guide to 
Property and Casualty Insurance on 


Churches,” which is now on the press. 
It covers the problems of fire and acci 
dent prevention and is a concise, com 
plete guide to insurance coverages. 
Fire Prevention 

Three annual major safety campaigns 
are featured in the National Board’s fire 
prevention program: Fire Prevention 
Week in October, winter fire safety dur 
ing the Christmas holidays and Spring 
Clean-Up Week. Thousands of local fire 
prevention committees, fire departments, 


agents’ groups and others are assisted 
in the conduct of these campaigns by 
supplying them with posters, stickers, 
pamphlets and inspection blanks. This 
literature is, in many cases, the back 
bone of local efforts. 
Motion Pictures 
One motion picture, “Before They 


Happen,” was produced. Playing up the 
role of municipal fire prevention bureau 
inspectors, this film won top honors in 


the annual contest staged by the Na 
tional Committee on Films for Safety 
of the National Safety Council. It is 


being shown in many municipalities to 
encourage the establishment of fire pre 
vention bureaus and adoption of fire 
prevention ordinances. 

Four gold medals and twenty-two cita 
tions were awarded by the National 
Board to those at and weekly news 
papers, radio and TV stations which, in 
the opinion of vege Me judges, rendered 
outstanding public service to their local 
communities through fire prevention 
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Windstorm Frequency, Atomic Hazards 
Now Being Studied, Says Clarke Smith 


W. W. GREE 


REINSURANCE Advisers 


NE. Ine. 


ACTUARIAL 


One of the most important contribu- explosive materials expands and as new 
tions to the nation’s fire safety was processes require higher temperatures, and Intermediaries Consultants 
made 25 years ago, when the National pressures and speeds and larger building 
Board of Fire Underwriters issued a_ areas. 


suggested fire prevention ordinance, 
which later was brought out in its pres- 
ent form as a complete model Fire 
Prevention Code. 

The growth in usefulness of the code 
was described in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Fire Prevention and Engineer- 
ing Standards, Clarke Smith, chairman, 
at the annual meeting of the National 


5. Warehousing hazards are increas- 
ing as economics of operation encour- 
ages larger building areas, higher and 
larger piling of stock. 
Municipal Surveys 

National Board engineering teams this 
year made surveys of municipal fire pro- 
tection and structural conditions in 57 
cities, it was reported. About two-thirds 
500 cities that have been 
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New Building Code Edition 
Planned, Says C.M. Gallagher 

















New Members Elected 


The National Board of Fire Under. 
writers announced that last year nine 











Board. Mr. Smith is United States man- of the nearly 
iger of the Royal-Liverpool Insurance surveyed more than once have not only Nine hundred cities seeking fire-safe mew members were added to its rolls , 
Group. kept their fire protection abreast of their construction of buildings use ga model Several mergers were effected as well ai 
This code, now published in two edi- expanding size but have improved it. National Building Code of the National as changes of corporate title with a net se 
tions, in full for larger cities and in ab- The branch of protection that shows Board of Fire Underwriters, it was re- result of 223 members. aint 
breviated form for smaller communities, the greatest improvement is water sup- ported at the annual meeting by the The new members are: American tha 
is designed for municipal enforcement. ply. It has improved in three-fourths Committee on pe heey of Buildings Guarantee and Liability Insurance Co, 32 
It is consistent with the latest nation- of the cities, followed in order by build- of which C. M. Gallagher, United States London Guarantee and Accident Co, i 
ally-recognized safety standards, in par- ing laws, structural conditions, fire pre- Manager, Atlas Assurance Co., is chair- Ltd., London and Lancashire Indemnity by 
ticular those providing for safeguards vention and fire alarm. Fire departments Man. . ie Co. of America, National Surety Corp, - 
against hazards of fire and explosion improved in one-half of the cities and Twenty-six cities adopted it in full National Union Indemnity Co. New the 
from storage and handling of flammable retrograded in one-half. this year and 30 others its abbreviated Rotterdam Insurance Co., Phoenix In- dle 
liquids and gases, hazardous chemicals, “That water supply should show the edition, chiefly because the code fulfills demnity Co., Sun Insurance Co. of New se 
explosives, dusts nt fumigants. greatest improvement is perhaps not sur- their responsibilities for regulating build- York, Zurich General Accident and Lia- cht 
Amendments to the large edition and prising,” says the report. “That util- ing construction from the standpoint of _ bility Co., Ltd. 
a completely revised abbreviated edition ity performs increasingly important safety to life from fire and other haz- ;. P ; 
were published this year. Fifty-six cities functions in addition to providing fire ards. : allows, — as oe wiseaeg - National Board Film Bo 
have reported adopting the complete protection and is, moreover, revenue Use Of any material, type of assembly, tin 
code, via 32 tee the ares: producing. The improvements in build- method of construction or style of archi- Awarded Top Honors ha 
ated edition, bringing the total number ing laws, structural conditions and fire tecture that meets the required standards “Before They Happen,” a 16mm. docu- mo 
of adoptions on record to 787. prevention are, to a considerable extent, Of strength, stability, and fire resistance. mentary film, produced by the National in 
Atomic Hazard and Windstorm Studies the result of educational programs. National Board records show that to Board of Fire Underwriters, has been Na 
Two serious questions now being stud- “The unfortunate position of fire alarm date 263 cities have adopted the full awarded the bronze plaque symbol of cre 
ied intensively, said the report, are: and fire department at the bottom of code and 640 the abbreviated edition. top honors in the annual contest of the is 
first, what are the hazards attendant on the list probably reflects the economic Because of heavy demand by cities and National Committee on Films for Safety, po 
the ‘peaceful use of the atom and, sec- plight of many municipalities. It reflects towns, architects, engineers, the military a division of the National Safety Coun- i 
ond, is the increasing frequency of increasing costs of local government and _ services of the Federal Government and cil. The film describes the work of a cas 
windstorms an indication of a changing increasing consciousness of rising taxes insurance people, the National Board municipal fire prevention bureau. The 53 
weather pattern ? on the part of taxpayers. last year distributed 11,666 copies of the award was made in the classification oj in 
The committee also reported: “Largely, the weak point in fire de- full code and 3,540 copies of the abbre- non-theatrical general safety films. : 
1. The general over-all improvement partments is now found in manning. viated edition. During the previous year Made on location in Hartford, Conn, Sol 
in the nation’s municipal fire protection Improvements in equipment cannot over- distribution of the two totalled 13,000 the National Board film shows the work los 
continues, come this manning problem entirely be- copies. of a typical fire marshal of an American is 
2 There is a noticeable trend among cause there is no substitute for man- Since its original publication 50 years city as he tries to prevent potential fire tal 
cities to reduce the effect of underman power in many fire department opera- ago, the National Building Code has kept disasters before they happen. It docu- clu 
ning of fire departments by judiciously — tions. abreast of changing times. It is now ments the large amount of routine in- 5 
relocating fire stations. Frequently this “The result of this general improve- planned to bring out a new edition next spection work that lies behind safety fra 
can result in improved protection from ment is a noticeable decrease in the year to supersede the present one of of a_ large city. The facilities of the or 
fewer but better located and better incidence of city conflagrations. We 1949, Hartford Fire Department were made las 
manned companies. comment on this with apprehension and Important amendments were made to available for use in the filming. The film : 
3. The occurrence of large-loss fires  diffidence for we know of cities where the Building Code last October to cover was shown at the annual showing of new cal 
continues in communities too small to a conflagration might happen any time. use of plastics in building construction. safety films at the National Fire Pro- de 
be expected to provide adequate fire pro- Probably we can safely say that being They were necessary to guide building tection Association convention May V, ac 
tection for such large properties. guarded against more effectively they officials in regulating plastics as a build- 1” Cincinnati. po 
4. Industrial hazards are increasing occur less frequently, but we cannot dis- ing material. The amendments also ar 
as the use of highly combustible and (Continued on Page 27) include the simplified definition of non- publication of building code standards ha 
combustible building construction mate- for the installation of heat producing the 
rial. appliances. ev 
_— a — er _In addition, the National Board pub- Mr. Gallagher reported that the Na- ot 
lished, as an appendix to the code, a_ tional Board’s grant of $4,500 to estab- tio 
tabulation of fire resistance ratings. lish a scholarship program for architec- th 
Twelve thousand were distributed in tural students had provided seven awards cle 
pamphlet form to municipal and state The awards were made by the American me 
officials, engineers, architects and others. Institute of Architects’ Committee on st 
Also in heavy demand was a separate Awards last fall. * 
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Arson arrests last year increased 2% 
over 1953. Convictions were up about 
1%. Incendiary fires in which the col- 
lection of insurance was the motive in- 
creased slightly. 

These facts were reported at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Board by 
Lester S. Harvey, chairman of NBFU’s 
Committee on Incendiarism and Arsons 
and president of the New Hampshire 
Fire Insurance Co. The report pointed 
out that the total number of arson in- 
vestigations made by special agents of 
the National Board totaled 3,513, which 
is 146 more than reported in 1953. Ar- 
rests totaled 619, 15 more than last year, 
and convictions totaled 339, five more 
than last year. Also in 1954 there were 
32 acquittals as against 50 in 1953. While 
investigations were made of fires caused 
by juveniles and by persons of unsound 
mentality, many were not included in 
the report since such cases were han- 
dled through juvenile courts, parental 
commitments, by hospitalization or psy- 
chiatric treatment. 

Inland Marine Activities 

The report declared that the National 
Board’s inland marine work has con- 
tinued to increase and fine relations 
have been established with more and 
more law enforcement officers engaged 
in it. Furthermore, it was observed that 
National Board files are becoming in- 
creasingly valuable and recourse to them 
is frequently had for the benefit of 
police officers. The report stated: 

“The total number of inland marine 
cases investigated during the year was 
535 and the total recoveries were slightly 
in excess of $550,000. 

“The record of losses during the sea- 
son at Miami Beach as compared with 
losses of last year for the same period 
is approximately $140,000 higher, the to- 
tal being approximately $542,000. In- 
cluded in this amount is a loss on April 
5 of $150,000 which is believed to be 
fraudulent. Omitting this loss, the rec- 
ord is a few thousand dollars less than 
last year. 

“This work falls into several distinct 
categories. On occasion, information is 
developed concerning the identities and 
activities of thieves and furnished to 
police, who are thus enabled to make 
arrests. In other cases, after arrests 
have been made by cooperation with 
the police, we are able to strengthen 
evidence which increases the probability 
of conviction and, also, develops addi- 
tional offenses committed by the same 
thieves or their associates. A third 
classification of the work is that which 
makes the delivery to our companies of 
stolen goods, where we are able to 
bring about identification and provide 
histories. Examination -of losses re- 
ported also enables us to advise member 
companies as an almost daily occurrence 
of previous losses by the same assured 
in which other companies have been in- 
terested. Another important category is 
the investigation of the authenticity of 
claims. The moral hazard appears to be 
Present in a considerable percentage of 
claims. 

__>pecial attention has also been given 





Fire Loss Report 


Estimated fire losses in the United 
States during April amounted to $78,- 
632,000, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters reported through Lewis A. 
Vincent, general manager, an increase 
ot 0.9% over losses of $77,933,000 re- 
ported tor April, 1954, and a decrease of 
10.8% from losses of $88,197,000 for last 
March, 

wot for the first four months of 
955 now total $327,140,000, a decrease 
of 03% from the first four months of 
1954, when they amounted to $328,175,000. 


Inland Marine Loss Activity and 
Arson Reported by Lester Harvey 


to losses by jewelry salesmen from vari- 
ous hotels throughout the country. It is 
believed that losses of this type which 
have come to our attention during the 
past year amount to approximately 
$1,274,500. We have held conferences 
with the American Hotel Association, 
which has taken steps to alert its mem- 
bership to the necessity for more ade- 
quate and more diligent care in cases of 
this type. Many of the cases reported 
could have been prevented by ordinary 
care or more complete adherence to the 
rules of the hotels for the protection of 
valuables entrusted to them,” the report 
concluded. 





Commerce Official Speaker 
Walter Williams, Under Secretary of 
Commerce, was the featured speaker at 
the dinner Thursday night at Hotel 
Commodore following the annual meet- 
ing of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


Clarke Smith Report 


(Continued from Page 26) 
count the possibility of conflagrations. 

“Efforts to economize in fire depart- 
ment operations often have resulted in 
better protection with a smaller number 
of more strategically located and better 
manned companies. The idea of in- 
tegrating fire and police into a single 
department with individual members per- 
forming both duties has been revived 
but is receiving little acceptance. We 
know of no instances in cities of 
any size where it has worked out 
satisfactorily. 

“Some telephone companies are enter- 
ing the municipal fire alarm field. Their 
proposals usually are to lease service, 
thus relieving the city of the capital 
expense necessary to install or rehabili- 
tate an alarm system. Usually the system 
is maintained by the telephone company 
and operated by municipal employes. 
We see no reason why such systems 
may not incorporate the adequacy and 
reliability features required in a munici- 
pal fire alarm system, although in some 
instances they have not.” 

Other Highlights 
Other highlights of the report were: 
1. The large loss of life by fire in 
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schools in recent years, which has fo- 
cused public attention on the importance 
of fire safety in both new and existing 
school buildings. To meet the demand 
for up-to-date material, the National 
Board published a pamphlet on fire safe 
school buildings. Distribution of this to- 
talled 30,000 copies, a large number going 
to governmental and school administra- 
tive officials. 

2. As a result of disasters in nursing, 
convalescent and old age homes, in par- 
ticular several such disasters in recent 
years, municipal officials looked to the 
National Board for suggestions on how 
to make them reasonably safe. A pam- 
phlet, “Suggested Ordinances on Exist- 
ing Buildings Used or Converted for 
Use as Nursing, Convalescent and Old- 
Age Homes,” was published and used as 
a basis for legislation in many com- 
munities. 

3. Technical information and engineer- 
ing services have been supplied in in- 
creasing volume by the National Board’s 
research division to member companies, 
boards and bureaus, other insurance 
groups, industry and the general public, 
as well as municipalities and government 
agencies. Outstanding was the publica- 
tion of a technical survey on fire haz- 
ards and safeguards for metalworking 
industries. An initial run of 20,000 copies 
of this publication was exhausted within 
90 days after printing last August. 

4. The publication of reports dealing 
with radiation and monitoring funda- 
mentals for the fire service, and fire 
hazards of the plastics industry. The 
former was produced under guidance of 
NBFU’s research director, Mathew M. 
Braidech, as chairman of the committee 
on radiological hazards in fire fighting 
of the International Association of Fire 
Chiefs. The latter, a new edition of 
Research Report No. 1, “Fire Hazards 
of the Plastics Industry,” incorporated 
much new material. First published in 
1946, the revision received the coopera- 
tion of 25 manufacturers’ representatives 
and members of the Society of the Plas- 
tics Industry. 

5. Investigation into weather phenom- 
ena, particularly forecasting methods, 
storm detection procedure and means 
for minimizing windstorm losses. This 
has been brought about as the result of 
continuing losses from ternadoes and the 
increased losses from hurricanes. A new 
publication to replace the one titled, 
“Prevention of Hurricane Damage,” is 
planned and will include information on 
tornadoes and windstorms in general. 

he report emphasized the importance 
of NBFU’s special interest bulletins, six 
of which were issued during the year, 
and the revision of a number of stand- 
ards and the development of new ones 


by committees of the National Fire 
Protection Association with NBFU 
participation, 
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Awakening Seen to 
Mass Merchandising 


LOCAL LEVEL COMPETITION KEEN 





Edward O. Selina: Advertising Man- 
ager, Fireman’s Fund Group Ad- 
dresses Colorado Conference 


There is widespread evidence of an 
awakening on the part of 
Agency System members, as well as the 
companies they represent, to the value 


American 


of advertising and mass merchandising 
techniques, Edward O. Scharetg, adver- 
tising manager of Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Group told delegates at the 
Seventh Annual Rocky Mountain Terri- 
torial Conference, held in Colorado 
Springs recently. 

“It’s a refreshing and encouraging 
change of events to those of us sitting 
behind the advertising desks of your 
companies to see the development and 
execution of such programs as the Colo- 
rado Association’s cooperative ‘Insuror’ 
advertising program,” he said. Programs 
of advertising and general public rela- 
tions are being formulated and spon- 
sored throughout the country by indi- 
vidual iati These events, he 
said, coupled with an increasing number 
of requests for help from agents with 
their individual advertising programs, 
clearly define a new interest, a sincere 
desire, on the part of many producers 
to preserve their business and create 
greater opportunities for increased sales 
through advertising. 

“No one can deny,” Mr. Scharetg con- 
tinued, “that this new interest has been 
prompted by increased competition from 
the ‘old masters’ of mass merchandising, 
the direct writers, who have made a 
fallacy of our old contention that insur- 
ance isn’t bought but must be sold. They 
have displayed with amazing efliciency 
how newspapers, radio, television and 
magazines can create the kind of favor- 
able ‘climate’ that eventually leads to a 
sale 


associations, 


Be Realistic About Advertising 


“The important point,” the speaker con- 
tinued, “is not to concern ourselves with 
the llth-hour nature of our appreciation 
for advertising, but to preserve our in- 
terest in the activity. This can best be 
accomplished by understanding the true 
role of advertising—its limitations as well 
as its accomplishments. 

“We must guard ourselves against 
disappointment by expecting miracles 
from our advertising expenditure,” he 
declared. “We must understand that 
advertising is best at communicating in- 


formation, less successful at actually 
influencing buyers’ attitudes and_ be- 
haviors. Don’t fall into the trap of 
expecting a newspaper ad, direct mail 


piece, radio commercial or TV spot to 
replace your personal selling effort. Too 
many producers report their advertising 
as unsuccessful simply because a $10 ad 
in the daily newspaper didn’t sell a dozen 
or more $10 personal comprehensive 
liability policies. The important thing to 
remember is that the $10 ad is commu- 
nicating information, creating an aware 
ness, and perhaps favorable recognition, 
on the part of the potential buyer toward 
the agent. The ad is making contacts 
the agent can’t possibly make. And a 
proven axiom of selling holds that the 
vreater the number of favorable contacts 
with the purchaser, the greater his rec 
ognition of the dealer and his products 
or service and the greater his prefer- 
ence for that dealer’s wares.” 


Advertising for Local Agent 


What kind of advertising should the 
agent do? To this question, the 
speaker said there was no pat answer 
because each agent represents a different 
situation. “I would review my own cir 
cumstances by asking and answering the 
old reliables—who, what, where, when, 
how and why? Who are my potential 
customers ? \re they predominantly 
prospects for the basic, personal lines 
of coverage? Are there a great many 
business or mercantile risks involved ? 
What is my standing in the community 
as an independent insurance agent? Am 
| positively identified as a qualified 


local 





Should | 
identity or 
should I press for product sales? Out of 
these queries will eventually evolve a pat- 
tern for your advertising programs and 


counselor ? 
establishing that 


insurance 
trate on 


concen- 


their objectives. Then I would try to 
delegate the responsibility for formulat- 
ing my program. Delegate to whom? 
You have many good sources available 
for technical advice. First, I would re- 
mind you that a great majority of the 
companies you represent maintain adver- 
tising departments. Solicit the help of 
these qualified people. They’re anxious 
to help you. Don’t overlook the serv- 


ices of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, the official organization of 
advertising managers of your leading 
companies. The research and technical 
help available through this group will 
prove invaluable to you. If your adver- 
tising program includes the use of com- 
missionable media, you are then, of 
course, qualified to enjoy the services of 
an advertising agency. Don’t assume 
that your expenditure need be large be- 
fore you can qualify for the attention 
and counsel of an ad agency. Your ac- 
count, no matter how small, is a valuable 
one. 








In his concluding remarks, the Fire 
man’s Fund ad manager said that the 
best way to beat the competition of th 
counter insurance salesmen was to ont. 
the infinitely better professional sery. 
ices of the independent agent equal}, 
available to the public. “You must put 
your desk side-by-side with that of the 
direct writer in the sense that you're 
as available as he is to the insurance 
buyer. The most economical way {, 
make this move is through advertising 
using the mass merchandising tools oj 
newspaper, radio, television and direc 
mail.” 
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eee 
Urges Tax Accounting 
Features Be Retained 


TYE BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE 





NAIA Tax Counsel Urges Amendment 
Rather Than Repeal of Law Fa- 
vored by Local Agents 


Washington—On behalf of the small 
pusinessmen who make up the bulk of 
she membership of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, Special Tax 
Counsel Charles W. Tye appeared here 
today before the Senate Committee on 
Finance to urge amendment, rather than 
outright repeal, of Sections 452 and 462 
of the 1954 Tax Code. 

Mr. Tye, who had previously presented 
the agent’s position before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, urged the 
Senate Committee to preserve the sound 
fax accounting provisions contained in 
the two sections, which provisions are 
especially appropriate to the accounting 
operations of the average insurance 
agency. inte 
“Several recent court decisions were 
cited by Mr. Tye to buttress the belief 
of NAIA Counsel that the judicial trend 
is toward the view that tax provisions 
of the law should be in harmony with 
generally accepted accounting principles. 

Term Policy Situation 


The agents’ representative recited a 
set of circumstances which led to in- 
equities in the prior law. The typical 
insurance agency, he said, writes a sub- 
stantial percentage of insurance policies 
for its assureds on a term-rule basis. On 
this term rule business the entire pre- 
mium is prepaid and the agency receives 
its entire compensation at the outset of 
the policies which it has a liability to 
service for the entire term up to five 
years. 

Assureds are in favor of the term pol- 
icy form since they can obtain a premium 
saving up to 20%. He said the premium 
on term policies for a commercial or 
manufacturing client can be substantial 
and in the year of receipt of commissions 
the insurance agency may be thrown 
into an abnormally high tax bracket. 

Mr. Tye went on to explain that by 
the terms of its contract with insurance 
companies which it represents the agency 
is required to return a_ proportionate 
part of the commissions originally re- 
ceived in the event coverage is cancelled 
or reduced during the term of the policy. 
Prior to the enactment of the 1954 Code, 
he said, distortions in an agency’s tax 
liabilities did arise in cases where the 
term rule was involved. 

Since an agent is required to service 

a policy for terms up to five years, even 
though compensation was received in ad- 
vance, the sound accounting objective of 
relating income and expenses as closely 
as possible in the same taxable year is 
unavailable. The resultant “peak and 
valley” situation, he said, ordinarily re- 
sults in an abnormally high tax liability. 
_ He pointed out that this situation was 
further distorted in the event coverage 
is reduced or cancelled before the ex- 
piration of the policy, with subsequent 
return commissions by the agency. In 
this situation it has been placed in an 
abnormally high tax bracket in the year 
when compensation was received, it has 
made substantial expenditures in servic- 
ing the policy prior to cancellation, and 
it has repaid substantial sums in the 
‘ower tax bracket year of cancellation. 
__ The National Association, he said, be- 
eves it would be advisable to specify 
the items which would qualify under 
Sections 452 and 462. In this regard, he 
said, prepaid term commissions which 
contemplate service by the insurance 
agency over the period of the policy 
should be listed as qualifying for defer- 
ral under Section 452; liability for return 
commissions in the event of cancellation 
Prior to expiration should qualify for 
reserve treatment under Section 462. 





ROBERT A. NATHAN DIES 
Robert A. Nathan, Sr., insurance 
Droker of Great Falls, Mont., died re- 
cently, He was 72. 





as your car? 


You buy your car by brand. 


Its name is your guarantee of 
value and performance. 


The same is true of automobile 
insurance, 


For your own sake, buy from 


He gives you service— 
not just sales-talk. 
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Is your Insurance as good 
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reliable company whose 
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The Home Insurance Company’s new 
advertisement sells more automobile 


insurance, sure... 
but more important, it sells you. 
It tells your clients about your 


services, the quality protection which 


you can offer. 


This advertising is designed to attract 


good automobile business to 
your agency. 


Your Home fieldman is ready to help 


you any way he can—just ask him! 


THE HOM 


ORGANIZED 1853 





Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Susurence Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 


This advertisement 
will appear in: 


American Home—lJune 


Better Homes and Gardens 
—lJune 


Nation’s Business—May 


Town Journal—May 


Time —May 9 


Newsweek—May 9 
Business Week—May 7 


U.S. News & World Report 
—May 20 








Sees Industry Meeting 
Direct Writer Drive 


ACKERMAN TELLS N. C. AGENTS 





Chairman, Great American Group, Says 

Local Agent Will Endure; Traces 

Decade’s Developments 

The insurance industry and the Ameri- 
can Agency System though confronted 
with increasing competition from direct 
writers and specialty companies, will 
meet the challenge presented them, de 
clared D. R. Ackerman, speaking before 
the annual convention of North Carolina 
Association of Insurance Agents, Pine- 
hurst, N. C., last week. Mr. Ackerman, 
chairman of the boards, Great American 
Group, expressed the firm conviction, 
that the fundamental, basic principles of 
insurance, though its surface appearance 
may change, will endure and that the 
independent local agent will remain as 
an essential means of delivering sound 
protection to the American public 

Mr. Ackerman drew a picture of the 
past decade’s developments which have 
altered the insurance business in many 
ways. Among these were the decision oi 
the Supreme Court in the S.E.U.A. case, 
Public Law 15, followed by an intense 
period of legislation at the state and 
Federal levels, inflation and the growth 
of the country’s population and the fact 
that the volume of business written by 
fire and casualty companies increased 
more than two and a half times as rap 
idly as it did in the first 45 years of this 
century. 

New Coverage Problems 

All these factors have resulted in 
changes in demands for insurance pro 
tection, declared Mr. Ackerman. The in 
dustry is confronted with new coverage 
problems the peacetime use of atomic 
energy. Paralleling this development is 
the electronic age which will net ony 
require new forms of protection but will 
also affect the form of insurance tratis 
action by streamlining procedures, said 
the speaker. 

Mr. Ackerman cited a new develop 
ment in competition “in the forni of a 
soundly financed, specialty direct-write: 
which exploits long-established merclian 
dising outlets and is presently posing a 
threat to our positions in the fields oi 
automobile and fire habitational insur 
ance,” he declared. 

“We may expect other similar com 
petitive devices to be developed by bold 
and aggressive interests which desire to 
attract the so-called preferred classes ot 
our business. It is possible to anticipate 
the pattern of this competition. It will 
feature attractive coverage at low rates 
Sizable economies will be effected by the 
employment of streamlined personnel, 
electronic equipment, unorthodox pro 
cedures, marketing methods which will 
by-pass the American Agency System 
and by taking advantage of, but operat 
ing outside of, cooperative rate-making 
and service organizations maintained by 
the insurance business,” he said. 

Contemplating the changes affecting 
insurance Mr. Ackerman saw them as a 
challenge to the ingenuity and courage 
of the industry. He cited several condi 
tions upon which the future of the in 
surance will be built. 

Insurance a Service Business 

Mr. Ackerman then noted the fact that 
insurance is essentially a service business 
and the independent local agent is deeply 
rooted in the life of his community. He 
has earned his position by capacity and 
capability for service. The speaker de 
clared, “I cannot envision any future de 
velopments in the insurance business in 
which the American Agency System will 
not continue to play an important role.” 

In facing future problems, Mr. Acker 
man offered five points for affirmative 
action: 1) agents and companies should 
be receptive to new ideas and not para 
lyzed by tradition; 2) effect every rea 
sonable economy in operations; 3) de 
vise new merchandise better tailored to 
buyers’ needs; 4) improve selling meth 
ods, and 5) develop a professional level 
of insurance counseling through careful 
selection, training and encouragement ot 
qualified independent agents 
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Great American Buys 
99 John St. Building 


INS. CO. NORTH AMERICA SELLS 
One of Best Known Insurance Addresses 
Changes Hands; Built by Phila. Co. 
20 Years Ago 
One of the largest realty transactions 
in the York 
recent years was consummated May 19 
when the 26-story and basement office 
building at 99 John Street, one of the 


New Insurance district in 


best known addresses in the insurance 
district, was sold by the Insurance Co. 
of North America to the Great American 























Twenty-six story office building at 99 
John Street, New York, sold by Insur- 
ance Co. of North America to the Great 
American Insurance Co. It was built by 
the former about 20 years ago, and is 
largely tenanted by insurance and law 
firms. 


Insurance Co. Albert M. 
Co, represented the seller 
S. Ely & Co. the buyer. 

The included the office building 
containing 456,000 square feet and an 
adjoining parking lot. The property has 
a frontage of 155 feet on John Street, 
197 feet on Cliff Street and 187 feet on 
Gold Street. 

The Insurance Co. of North America 
and its afliliated companies, presently 
occupy a portion of the building, in- 
cluding most of the first floor. Opera- 
tions of the North America Companies 
do not require ownership of a down- 
town office building, it was stated. 

Great American Insurance Co. and its 
affiliated companies, will take possession 
of the building within two years and will 
then occupy a portion of the building for 
its home oflice and metropolitan opera- 
tions 

The building at 99 John Street is one 
of the modern office structures in 
the downt@wn area of New York, having 
been completed about 20 years ago by 
the Insurance Co. of North America. 
Many important insurance, law and 
other firms employing about 3,000 people, 

the building. 


also occupy the 


Greenfield & 
and Horace 


sale 


most 


Penn State Conference 


The Eighth Annual Pennsylvania In- 
surance Educational Conference will be 
held at Pennsylvania State University, 


June 12-14. Co-sponsors of the Confer- 
ence in cooperation with the university 
are Pennsylvania Association of Insur- 
\gents and the Fire & Casualty 
Insurance Co, Men’s Organizations. 
Registration fee is $20 and includes 
a banquet Monday, June 13, luncheon 
Tuesday, June 14, and membership in 
Penn State Insurance Club. Registra- 
tions should be sent to Mrs. Elaine Mc- 
Niven, Temporary Union Suilding, 


ance 


Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. 




















Seated, left to right: Daniel R. Ackerman, chairman Great American Insurance 


Co.; Albert M. Greenfield, president A. M. Greenfield & Co.; John A. Diemand, 


president Insurance Co. of 


North America. 


Standing, left to right: J. Kenton Eisenbrey, treasurer Insurance Co. of North 
America; William J. Ahearn, vice president and secretary Great American Insur- 
ance Co.; Patrick J. Growney, member law firm of Shearman & Sterling & Wright; 
Robert Hachenburg, vice president A. M. Greenfield & Co.; Cecil C. Simmon, 


vice president Horace S. Ely Co. 





Celebrates 35 Years With 
Am. Foreign Insurance Assn. 


Almost from the start of its operation 
in 1918, L. H. Doman has been with the 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion since 1920. A prominent figure in 
the domestic and foreign insurance 
world, he is known as an authority on 
international law in relation to insur- 
ance. In 1942 Mr. Doman advanced to 
general counsel of AFIA after he had 
been chief accountant for ten years and 
counsel since 1932. 

The members of the AFIA Legion, 
including AFIA General Manager James 
QO. Nichols and other executives, gave 
a luncheon for him at the Lawyers 
Club in New York. Mr. Doman is the 
first employe to celebrate 35 years of 
service with the association. 

Mr. Doman was born in 1899 in Phila- 


delphia, holds the degrees of B.A., Grad- 
uate of Accountancy and M.B.A. from 
New York City College, and of J.D. 
from New Ycrk University Law School. 
In 1929 he was admitted to the New 
York State Bar. Prior to joining AFIA, 
Mr. Doman was employed with an 
export-import house and with the War 
Department. 

Mr. Doman has outstandingly contrib- 
uted to the growth of one of the world’s 
largest insurance organizations in the 
field of international insurance. His 
many speeches and articles on interna- 
tional insurance and its legal aspects 
have not only furthered the foreign in- 
terests of AFIA’s 24 capital stock fire, 
marine and casualty member companies, 
but have also aided the cause of friendly 
commercial relations between United 


States and countries of the free world, 
many of which Mr. Doman has visited. 
Mr. Doman is, among other civic and 
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eamcanmaws: 


professional organizations, a member of 
the International Bar Association, the 
New York County Lawyers Association, 
the American Judicature Society, the 
Insurance Society of New York, the In- 
surance Accountants Association, the 
International Association of Arson In- 
vestigators; the Academy of Political 
Science, and a 32nd degree Mason of 
the Consistory of New York City. 





Grinstead Heads Ohio Fed.; 
Counsel Trantham Resigns 


Columbus—The re-election of L. H. 
Grinstead as president, and the resigna- 
tion of Homer Trantham as _ executive 
secretary-counsel of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Ohio were announced follow- 
ing the annual meeting. 

Mr. Grinstead is president of Beacon 
Mutual Indemnity Co. of Columbus. He 
was formerly a professor at Ohio State 
and Chicago Universities. He is also 
president of the National Association of 
Independent Insurers. 

Mr. Trantham resigned to devote more 
time to his law practice. He has prac- 
ticed continuously at 17 South High 
Street, since his graduation from the 
College of Law at Ohio State University 
in 1924. He is serving his second con- 
secutive term as president of the Colum- 
bus Board of Education. He served the 
Federation as its executive head and 
counsel for 25 years. 

Chosen as vice presidents of the Fed- 
eration and as chairmen of its segment 
committees were: Lewis E. McBride, 
casualty and surety; Carl Micheltree, 
life; H. P. Young, fire; all of Columbus, 
and W. G. Alpaugh, accident and health, 
Cincinnati. ; 

Elected to the governing committee 
were: L. M. Dunathan, Shelby; A. 
Taylor, Toledo; R. L. Kester, Toledo, 


and Oscar P. Ruffing, Thomas O. Dye, 
John C. Glandon, Ted A. Stevens, Wil- 
liam B. Hoyer and Paul S. 
Columbus. 


Mills, all ot 
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pohs Institute Annual 
Faculty Award Lunch 


ROSENSWEIG GETS HONOR 





Presentation Made by Insurance Super- 
intendent Holz; Large Delegations 
from Brokers’ Associations 





Pohs Institute of Insurance, which 
conducts insurance courses at 132 Nassau 
Street, New York, and in Jamaica, Long 
jsand, and from which hundreds of stu- 
dents have been graduated and are 
jcensed by the New York State Insur- 
ance Department, held its seventh annual 
faculty award luncheon Monday at 
The Steak Joint in Greenwich Village. 
Founder and director of the institute 
is Herbert J. Pohs. The award this year 
was given to ‘Charles S. Rosensweig, edi- 
tor of Insurance Advocate because of the 
interest he and his publication has shown 
in the interest of brokers. 

On behalf of the Institute the award 
was presented to the editor by New 
York State Superintendent of Insurance 
Leffert Holz. Others from the Depart- 
ment at the luncheon were Julius S. 
Wikler, First Deputy Superintendent and 
Deputy Superintendents Adelbert G. 
Straub, Jr., William M. Blake, Jr., Wal- 
te’ F. Brooks; and Counsel Henry 
Smith. Among others at the luncheon 
were seven presidents of brokers’ asso- 
cations, and Albert E. Mezey, Harry 
Ellis and Arthur F. Baum, presidents 
respectively of New York City Agents 
Association, Brooklyn Agents Associa- 
tion and Queens County Agents Associa- 
tion. Congressman James Delaney and 
C. Joseph Danahy of Danahy, Delaney 
& Minetta, counsel for Greater New 
York Insurance Brokers Association, 
Inc, were also there, as was President 
Joseph Neumann of National Association 
of Insurance Agents and Arthur C. 
Goerlich, dean of Insurance Society of 
N. Y. School. 


Agents Must Qualify as Brokers Do 


Attention was called to the fact that 
the New York Insurance Department 
sent a letter to all approved schools and 
colleges showing the percentage of appli- 
cants who passed the State examinations 
during 1954. A breakdown of the figures 
indicated that the Pohs Institute of In- 
surance had 91% of its students who 
were certified and passed the State ex- 
aminations against the state average of 
74%. Mr. Pohs discussed the Magnuson 
legislation, sponsored by the agents of 
this state. It provides for qualification 
of insurance agents in the same manner 
as has been required of insurance bro- 
kers over many years. Agents are now 
obliged to take 90 hours of classroom 
study and pass an examination covering 
all phases of the business as the insur- 
ance brokers do. “The new agents quali- 
fication law has an additional value be- 
sides lifting the standards of agents,” 
said Mr. Pohs. “It blocks the back door 
entrance into insurance brokers’ ranks. 
Heretofore, anyone who held an agent’s 
license for one year could automatically 
Procure a broker’s license.” 

Mr. Rosensweig said that after re- 
peated efforts of broker association com- 
mittees the present comprehensive sys- 
tem of written examinations was per- 
fected, successful preparation for which 
brought into existence schools such as 
that conducted by Mr. Pohs. 





CALEDONIAN 150 YEARS OLD 





U. S. Manager Raymond T. Sweeney to 
Attend Event in Gleneagles, Scot- 
land; Returns Next Month 
Raymond T. Sweeney, United States 
Manager of Caledonian Insurance Co., 
: now visiting Europe with Mrs. 
Sweeney. They will attend the 150th 
anniversary of the company which will 
be held at the Gleneagles Hotel, Glen- 
eagles, Scotland. Managers of the com- 
Pany throughout the world will be at the 
anniversary. Gleneagles is 50 miles 

North of Edinburgh. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sweeney will return to 
di nited States about the middle of 








Tell your story with 


“YOUR INSURANCE PROGRAM 
IS AS GOOD AS YOUR AGENT” 


a completely New approach 


to your insureds and prospects, 





telling them the difference between 
YOUR service and that offered 
by others 


@ Developed by the Royal- 
Liverpool Insurance Group 
to publicize the American 
Agency System. 

No Company Identification. 
Agent’s name only appears 
throughout entire brochure. 
@ Agent can tell the story of 
HIS OWN agency in 

copy and photographs. 
Printed in four colors. 
Subsidized by Royal- 
Liverpool, brochures are 
offered at extremely low cost. 


® for further details, write 
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E. K. Scribner Elected 
President of Resolute 


FORMERLY WITH STUYVESANT 


Resolute Largest Independent in Physi- 
cal Damage Cover on Financed 
Vehicles; Scribner’s Career 
_ Edward K. Scribner, heretofore execu- 
tive vice president of the Stuyvesant In- 
surance Co., has been elected president 
and member of the board of the Reso- 
lute Insurance Co. of Hartford. He suc- 
ceeds Louis Morganstern, who becomes 

chairman of the board. 
Mr. Scribner entered the insurance 
field in 1925 and is a recognized author- 





EDWARD K. SCRIBNER 


ity on consumer credit and automobile 
and mobile home finance insurance. He 
has been instrumental in developing 
more modern approaches to automobile 
and mobile home physical damage insur 
ance underwriting and production prob 
lems and, in particular, has developed 
“combination types” of operations for 
agents writing business in motor vehicle 
and consumer credit fields. 

The Resolute Insurance 
largest independent company 
izing in the writing of physical damage 
insurance on financed vehicles for banks, 
automobile and mobile home dealers and 
independent finance and loan companies. 
The company is licensed from coast to 
coast and in the territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

At the present time the company is 
in the midst of its greatest growth pe- 
riod. Prior to 1946, it had never written 
in excess of one million dollars in pre- 
miums in any one year. At the present 
time, premium volume is between one 
million and two million dollars a month. 
An interim financial report just released 
for the first quarter of 1955 stated that 
the admitted assets of the company 
reached $18,656,199, and a policyholders’ 
surplus of $4,834,796. 


Co. is the 
special 


Insurance Scuaok Midus 


Field Trip to Drydock 

The ocean marine general shipping 
procedure class of the School of Insur- 
ance of the Insurance Society of N. Y., 
Inc., recently made a field trip to the 
Hoboken Drydocks of Bethlehem Steel 
Co. Under the over-all guidance of 
Educational Assistant Glenn D. Schwen 
ker, 18 students were given an idea of 
the cost and charges for operations 
within a shipyard. 

The class was conducted through the 
drydock facilities by H. S. Smith, rep- 
resentative of Bethlehem Steel. A _ fea- 
ture of the visit was an exhibit showing 
the cross sections of cargo ships. The 
exhibit was unique in that the cross 
sections had life-size contour and were 
grooved into the floor of one of the 
shipyard buildings. 


























Meet Competition With 
Professional Service 


JOHN F. NEVILLE ADVOCATES 
NAIA Executive Secretary at Georgia 
Agents’ Meeting Recommends Uni- 
form Licensing-Qualification Law 





The American Agency System can 
successfully compete with direct writers 
and other forms of competition only if 
the local agent renders professional serv- 
John F. 
- general 
the 


Associa- 


ice to his customers, declared 


Neville, 


counsel, 


executive 
NAIA, 


annual meeting of 


secretary 
in an address before 

the 
Agents, in 


Georgia 
tion of Insurance Atlanta last 
week. Mr. Neville pointed out that pro- 


fessionalized competence must be the 


hallmark of the agent, for only by ability 


and knowledge can he successfully com- 


pete in a which will develop 


more and different types 


system 
of competition 


as time goes on. 


In reviewing the background of this 
situation, he noted that suggestions as 
to how agency companies can reduce 
expenses to compete with direct writers 
include continuous policies, direct  bill- 
ing, and reduced income for the agent. 


These plans put forward to meet com- 
petition have been concerned with re- 
ducing expense, which would presum- 
ably reflect saving by allowing a reduc- 
tion in rates, he said. Mr. Neville de- 
clared, “There has been little emphasis 
on the need for stimulating the agent 


professional in the 


, 


to become more 


service he renders.’ 


This is so fundamental to the health 


and prosperity of the American Agency 
System that it is commonly overlooked 
said the NAIA representative. Mr. 


Neville thought it was probably due be- 
cause the raising of standards of compe- 
ence of the agent is not a spectacular 
remedy and cannot be accomplished over- 
night. 

Agent’s Licensing & Qualification Law 

He indicated that a proper place to 
start the program to professionalize the 
agent is with licensing and qualification 
laws. Mr. Neville reviewed the NATA’s 
positi mon a uniform licensing law, start- 
ing in 1919 when the Association adopted 
a sevubiitios which pledged cooperation 
to the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in its efforts to provide 
a uniform law. 

Mr. Neville acknowledged that -the 
competitive problem facing the agency 
system will not just dry up and blow 
away. He said it must be faced with 
whatever measures are necessary to 
overcome the immediate difficulty. He 
urged that thought be given to the pro 


fessionalization of the agency system 
and the steps needed for its achieve- 
ment. “Certainly not the least of these 
steps is the strengthening of licensing 


laws to the end that those coming into 
the business are up to the standard 
necessary to meet the competition,” he 
concluded 


NEW CLEVELAND AGENCY 
Premier Agency, Inc., of Cleveland has 
been incorporated by Stella Horndeski, 
Richard Katcher and Jordan C. Bond. 


Battles Urges Industry 
Improve Own Products 


TO COMBAT DIRECT WRITERS 


NAIA Executive Committee Member 
Tells N. C. Agents of Need for 
Positive Progressive Planning 
The needs 


only 


stock insurance industry 
to improve itself with progressive 
to beat competition for the 
consumer’s dollar, Robert E. 
Battles, Los Angeles, in an address to 
oe 58th annual convention of the North 

Carolina Association of Insurance Agents, 
May 19-21, at Pinehurst, N. C. Mr. 

3attles, member of the executive com- 
mittee of NAIA, urged the agents to 
improve their own product rather “than 
worry about the future of the other 
fellow.” 

In referring to “positive progressive 
planning,” Mr. Battles said: “Matters 
which need our immediate and continued 
attention include the basis of our gross 
product. The insurance policy contract 
itself is already being handled compe- 
tently by the NAIA casualty committee 
in cooperation with the companies and 
continuing improvements may be ex- 
pected,” he added. 

Another subject to which attention is 
already being paid, he noted, is the mat- 
ter of telling prospects just what the 
agency-stock forces have to offer an 
how to identify it. He noted that some 
phases of the industry’s product are not 
receiving productive attention and urged 
immediate action. He referred to effi- 
ciency in producing and accounting fer 
the insurance contract itself and the 
satisfactory handling of losses as they 
occur, 

Automobile Package Policy 

In Mr. Battles’ opinion there is merit 
in the packaging of personal account 
insurance and, “perhaps we had _ better 
direct some. attention to the question of 
packaging automobile insurance sooner 
rather than later.” He added that im 
provements can be made in the method 
of issuing policies without jeopardizing 


planning 
declared 


the integrity of the joint agency-com- 
pany method of doing business. The 
method to be used would be the device 
of a contract “By Reference” and per- 
tains to the so-called mass market poli- 
cies, the dwelling (perhaps including 


(Continued on Page 34) 


Weghorn Names Senior 
For Reporting Cover 





SENIOR 


JAMES P. 


James P. Senior has joined the nation- 
wide department of the John C. Weg- 
horn Agency, Inc., New York, to spe- 
cialize in the handling of the reporting 
form of contract, as well as multiple 


cover risks, it is announced by John C. 
Weghorn, president. 
Mr. Senior has been associated for 


the past nineteen years with the Royal 
Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., his work for 
most of that time being in the general 
cover department. 


Dallas Insurance Club 

Dallas — Charles M. Patrick, CPCU, 
head of the Patrick recording agency, 
was elected president of the Insurance 
Club of Dallas at the fourth annual meet- 
ing. held in the club’s temporary quar- 
ters in the Baker Hotel, May 13, to 
succeed J. Alton Jones of the Trezevant 
& Cochran general agency. 

Other new officers are: First vice pres- 
ident, R. R. Davenport, CLU, South- 
western Life; second vice president, 
George W. Jordan, General Adjustment 
3ureau; treasurer, Ed E. Sammons of 
the Sammons agency, and secretary, A. 
R. Buchel, Gulf. 





New Buffalo Agency 


Carl G. Nesbitt has resigned as vice 
president and a director of Norman 
Duffield & Co. Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 


insurance concern, and is organizing his 
own insurance business, Carl G. Nesbitt 
& Co. Ltd., with offices in the Liberty 
Bank Building, Buffalo. 

Mr. Nesbitt will be president and John 
Pennington, who has his own insurance 
business, John Pennington & Associates, 
will be treasurer. Before joining the 
Duffield company in 1948, Mr. Nesbitt 
was superintendent of agencies for the 
Phoenix-London Group. 
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C. J. Smith President 
Of Iowa Agents Assn. 


Des Moines—Charles J. Smith, CPCU, 
of Des Moines was elected president of 
the Towa Association of Insurance 
Agents at the annual convention in Des 
Moines, succeeding Robert A. Brown of 
Waterloo. Also honored was C. B. Dona- 
hue of Hampton, Ia. a director, who 
was named to the executive committee 
and recipient of the first annual past 
president award. Mr. Donahue was dis- 
closed as the winner of the “man of 
the year” award at the annual banquet 
on the closing night of the convention, 
the award given for performing the 
most outstanding service for the asso- 
ciation and the American Agency Sys- 
tem during the past year. 

William C. Brunk of Ottumwa, a past 
president, retired as state-national di- 
rector after holding the office for three 
years, and was succeeded by William 
Grandy of Sioux City, president of the 
association in 1948. Dorr H. Hudson of 
Iowa City, a member of the executive 
committee, was named as vice president 
to succeed Mr. Smith; Lee M. Miller 
of Cherokee, also a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee was elected treasurer. 
H. H. Nelson of Council Bluffs, for- 
merly treasurer, was named to the 
executive committee along with Dona- 
hue, Raymond Connable of Keokuk, and 
Robert D. Cline of Des Moines. Cline 
formerly served in the same post and 
Connable had been a regional vice presi- 
dent. 

The association adopted a_ sharply 
worded resolution addressed to Governor 
Leo Hoegh, protesting the issuance of 4 
state proclamation designating Blue 
Cross week in Iowa. The resolution 
pointed out that the office of the Gov- 
ernor should not be used to further the 
individual and special interest of any 
one plan of hospital insurance _ but 
should include all plans of hospital in- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Cash 








OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ASSETS 








Cash $ 6,504,482.72 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 965,857.92 
*Bonds and Stocks _ 147,618,784.78 
Interest due and accrued 171,504.67 
Agents and Departmental 

Balances 3,799,979.91 
Real Estate 3,213,500.00 
Equity in Marine and Foreign 

Insurance Pools 9,022,449.11 


All other Assets 1,455,742.29 
Total admitted assets__$172,752,301.40 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 





LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses 





LOYALTY GROUP 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 








—_$ 18,869,733.29 


Reserve for Loss Expenses__._——: 11,641, 500.00 
Reserve for Unearned Prem'ums 54,939,364.59 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 2,459,097.50 
Funds held under Reinsurance 
Treaties 7 ,836,740.08 
All other Liabilities__ 1,104,179.18 
Capital __ _— 10,000,000.00 
Net Surplus ___- ———- 75,901,686.76 
Total $172, F $2,901.40 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $85,901,686.76 


Securities carried at $3,290,509.33 in the above statement are deposited as required b, law. 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 





Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
*Bonds and Stocks 
Interest due and accrued 


Agents and Departmental 


Balances 
Real Estate 
All other Assets. 








Cash 


$ 598,124.35 
1,841.96 
13,083,787.60 
34,661.45 


935,891.86 
160,000.00 
400,669.59 
Total admitted assets__$15,214,976.81 





LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses _________- $  1,971,464.67 
Reserve for Loss Expenses__— 171,500.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 6,113,108.65 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 224,672.50 
All other Liabilities_— Paes 26,299.08 
Capital == ~--_-_ 1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus — —____ 5,647,931.91 
Total $15,214,976.81 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $6,647,931.91 


Securities carried at $795,921,11 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 





Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Bonds and Stocks 


Interest due and accrued 





Agents and Departmental 


Balances 


All other Assets. 


2,824,359.57 
206,228.78 
Total admitted Assets__$40,372,989.38 


$ 704,674.28 
349,567.43 
36,221,447.38 
66,711.94 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses 


$ 5,351,118.39 


Reserve for Loss Expenses —_ 465,500.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 15,579,819.80 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 803,582.50 
All other Liabilities 51,729.61 
Capital == ————:3,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 15, 121,239.08 
Total $40,372,989.38 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $18,121,239.08 


Securities carried at $2,754,310.37 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


Cash __ 
Mortgage Loans 


ASSETS 
a eee ae 
on Real Estate 53,792.36 
*Bonds and Stocks _____ _- 43, 576,089.40 
Interest due and accrued ___ 121,764.91 
Agents and Departmental 

ol, er ea ees 3,594,144.55 

Equity in Marine and Foreign 
Insurance Pools 141,845.57 
Bi ioe Ee ee 243,951.19 


All other Assets 


Total admitted Assets__$49,890,233.85 


120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 








LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Losses ________$ 18,433,961.00 
Reserve for Loss Expenses ___—wi1#,779,775.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 13,366,920.06 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,513,059.00 
Funds held under Reinsurance 

Treaties seuiatlaaci 189,825.78 
All other Liabilities — 280,587.95 

Capital... _..s-s« 2,060,000.00 

Net Surplus ——— 12;326,;105.06 

Total _____$49,890,233.85 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOIDERS $14,326,105.06 


Securities carried at $4,440,750.05 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


Western Department 


Southwestern Department 
912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texas 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ASSETS 
Coa es, . 
“Bonds and Stocks 


$ 


12,961 ,657.05 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses. 


$ 





701,306.98 


Reserve for Loss Expenses_ 





Interest due and accrued 31,762.10 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 

Agents and Departmenta! Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
Botences ——__ 1,584,124.81 Ail other Liabilities____ 

i 70,500.00 Capital — 

All other Assets. = 269,713.05 Net Surplus _. = 
Total admitted Assets__$15,619,063.99 Total — 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $7,419,958.23 


Securities carried at $1,822,477.09 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 





1,971 464.67 
171,500.90 
5,739,933.61 
293,472.50 
22,734.98 
1,000,000.00 


6,419,958.23 


5,619,063.99 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


ASSETS 
Cash 





Bonds and Stocks. 


Interest Due and Accrued 





Agents and Department Balances 


Al cher Anete $$ 
Total admitted Assets 





OF CANADA 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 
LIABILITIES 
$ 34,471.83 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
os 399,903.86 Capital 
” 2,904.58 Net Surplus __-.._ —~—S 
15,526.81 
_ 13,400.00 
$466,207.08 a 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $462,343.76 


Securities carried at $55,801.87 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


ASSETS 
Cash 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
*Bonds and Stocks 


Interest due and accrued 








Agents and Departmental 
a 


Equity in Marine and Foreign 
Insurance Pools — 


All other Assets —— 


Total admitted Assets__$57 487,834.05 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $15,500,276.92 


Securities carried at $1,692,140.80 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


*Valuations on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissisners 


HOME OFFICE 


10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Foreign Department 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 





Pacific Department 
220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Canadian Departments 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 


$ 3,863.32 


slices, AND 
—_— 362,343.76 


.$466,207.08 


LIABILITIES 

$ 2,038,580.99 Reserve for Losses . ___$ 22,082,945.00 
450,709.87 Reserve for Loss Expenses — 2,100,947.00 
50,889,280.64 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 15,495,847.68 
119 254.06 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,534,026.45 

Funds held under Reinsurance 
3,701,677.51 Treaties _ = 615,139.04 
All other Liabilities 157,651.96 
147,212.23 Capital es 2,000,000.00 
141,118.75 Net Surplus zs 13,500,276.92 
Total ___ $57,487,834.05 
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9-11 S. William Street 
Sold to Banking Firm 


CHAS. F. NOYES, INC., AGENT 





Lehman Bros. Buys Seven-Story Build- 
ing From Wilson Corp.; Controls 
All Property Fronting Mill Lane 





Another real estate transaction in the 
downtown area is reported by Charles F. 
Noyes Co., Inc., who has sold the seven- 
story and basement building at 9-11 
South William Street, for the W. S. 
Wilson Corp. to Lehman Bros. Assessed 
for taxes at $235,000, the building covers 
the blockfront on Mill Lane from South 
William to Stone Street, with frontage 
on South William, Mill Lane and Stone 
Street. Erected in 1921, the building has 
two elevators and is one of the finest 
individual structures in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Directly opposite the property pur- 
chased, Lehman Bros. acquired some 
years ago through the same agents the 
former Chubb & Son’s home office build- 
ing at 5 and 7 South William Street, and 
now control all the property fronting 


on Mill Lane. This latter building ad- 
joins Lehman Bros.’ home office at 
1 William Street, which the interna- 


tionally known banking firm fully occu- 
pies as well as the former Chubb & Son 
building and will now occupy the larger 
portion of the building just purchased. 

The combined properties have 22 floors 
and cover 12,000 square feet and are one 
of the few ownerships in the financial 
district covering a plottage of about 
9,000 square feet that takes in an entire 
block with four street frontages. This 
real estate holding is directly opposite 
the 24-story Cotton Exchange building 
that was purchased and owned by 
Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc., and resold 
to W. R. Grace & Co. for their home 
office. On opposite corners are the India 
House, the Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank and the 59-story City Bank-Farm- 
ers Trust building. 

Attorneys in the transaction were 
Jerome Drazen of Goldman & Drazen 
for Wilson Corp., and Durand N. Van 
Doren of Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett 


for Lehman Bros. Robert D. Murdock 
represented the Noyes organization. 
Title insurance by Title Guarantee & 
Trust Co. 


Texas City Disaster Claims 
Washington—Rep. Clark W. Thomp- 
son (D., Texas) and Sen. Price Daniel 


(D., Texas), authors of identical bills 
providing for Government payment of 
claims arising out of the 1947 Texas 


City disaster appeared before a House 
Judiciary subcommittee in support of 
their bills. But a Department of Justice 
official registered emphatic disapproval. 

Warren E. Burger, assistant attorney 
general, pointed out that subrogated in- 
surance companies would be reimbursed 
for over $40 million which they had 
paid out to policyholders, particularly 
the large industrial corporations which 
suffered severe losses, under terms of 
the bill. 

He indicated that, although the Gov- 
ernment still takes the position that it 
was neither negligent nor liable, the Jus- 
tice Department would not object to 
legislation providing for the payment of 
individuals and other smail claimants 
who had suffered death, injury- and 
property losses through no fault of their 
own, if a ceiling of from $10,000 to 
$20,000 were placed on the claims. 

But, he stated, “We see no occasion 
for reimbursing insurance companies for 
losses incurred in the underwriting of 
normal business risks, for which they 
had collected premiums.” And, he point- 
ed out, the Senate version of a bill 
which cleared both chambers in different 
forms last year—but too late to compose 
differences—had eliminated participation 
by subrogated insurers. 

The present bill, however, has no 
standards or criteria to prevent the 


proposed special three-man commission 
to be named by the President to investi- 
gate and settle more than 8,000 claims, 
from giving any claimant the full amount 
claimed. 


Improve Products 


(Continued from Page 32) 


certain packages) and private auto cov- 
erage. 

He pointed to some different thinking 
in the matter of catering to the “mass” 
or “standard” market as distinguished 
from the more discriminating insurance 
buyer. Mr. Battles said that it is note- 
worthy that the buyer who does not 
want or need the finest product in a 
field does not, for instance, seek a car 
of the size and appearance of a Cadillac, 
but more cheaply constructed. Instead 
he wishes less automobile but with the 
same or comparable quality where appro- 
priate, he explained. 

“Might there not therefore be some 
merit in our companies issuing a policy 
of automobile liability, insurance that 
was equal in quality to the best, but 
without any accessories?” he asked. 
This is already being done, he said, in 
the property insurance field where the 
same company issues a fire policy, fire 
and extended coverage, all-physical loss, 
burglary, personal property and_ pack- 
ages which combine all of these cover- 
ages. 

Mr. Battles in conclusion noted that 
his suggestions will at least serve the 
purpose of illustrating the possibilities 
of improving the product and making 
it more appealing to the buyer without 
sacrificing the combination of capital 
stock insurance companies and_ their 
independent agents. 


Mountain Field Club Outing 


The annual outing of the Mountain 
Insurance Field Club and the Northern 
New England Pond of Blue Goose will 
be held June 7, at Wentworth-By-The- 
Sea. Golf, fishing and a luncheon will be 
featured. Information and tickets may 
be obtained from Frank Dreyer, 1306 
Elm Street, Manchester, N. H. 





lowa Agents Elect 


(Continued from Page 32) 


surance approved by the State Insurance 
Department. 

In the only other major resolution, the 
association went on record as pledging 
support to companies that follow the 
American Agency System and_ con- 
demned any encroachment which might 
jeopardize the renewal business by 
agents. 

The retiring president, Robert A. 
3rown reported on the activities of the 
Iowa association and the success of the 
organization was also demonstrated by 
having over 350 registrations at the con- 
vention, making it the largest in its his- 
tory. 

Brown reported the membership stood 
at an all-time high of 659 members with 
four new boards added during the year, 
bringing the state total to 20 boards. 
The new boards were established at Fort 
Madison, Fort Dodge, Iowa Falls and 
Cedar Falls. 





Honor Nelson & Ward Co. 


To mark the 75th year of its repre- 
sentation of the North British and Mer- 
cantile Insurance Co. as local agents at 
Jersey City, N. J., principals of Nelson 
& Ward Co. were guests at a luncheon 
by P. A. deGruchy, secretary of- the 
Eastern Department, at Bruno’s Res- 
taurant, Jersey City, on May 19. Co- 


hosts were M. B. Baker, Jr., deputy 
assistant U. S. manager, and Special 
Agent H. B. Burchell. 


Guests were Harvey B. Nelson, Sr., 
Harvey B. Nelson, Jr., Edward R. Ben- 
der and James J. Moir. As a memento 
of the occasion, Nelson & Ward Co. was 
presented by North British with a framed 
painting of an early American fire-engine 
scene to add to the agency’s collection 
of old fire-fighting equipment and memo- 
rabilia. 
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American Equitable Assurance Company 
of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company 
of New York 


Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 


Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 
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92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Larger Offices for 
Joseph Golub Agency 


GOING TO 130 WM. STREET, JUNE} 


Large Multiple Line Insurance Office jn 
New York, Headed by Bert Golub; 
Observing 50th Milestone 


The Joseph Golub Agency, one of Ney 
York City’s leading multiple line insur. 
ance agencies, will move on June 1 to 
larger quarters on the second floor at 
130 William Street, New York. The new 
address is directly across the street from 
the 123 William Street building which 
has housed the agency for almost 2) 
years. This removal is part of the 
agency’s year-long festivities planned to 
mark its golden anniversary. The new 
office, completely air-conditioned, will 
be equipped with up-to-date furnishings 
and added facilities for doing a broker- 
age servicing job. 

The Golub Agency, currently celebrat- 
ing its 50th anniversary, was founded in 
1905 by Joseph Golub, father of Her- 
man Bert Golub, under whose adminis- 
tration as president the agency enjoyed 
steady progress. 

In 1927 Bert Golub joined his father 
and his untiring energies and wide 
knowledge of the business have further 
expanded the business. Its premium 
volume for fire and allied lines and in- 
land marine is sizable. It has repre- 
sented for many years a number of out- 
standing insurance companies. 

In 1934 the agency moved to down- 
town Brooklyn, where enlarged quarters 
were occupied. In 1936 the branch at 123 
William Street, New York, was opened. 
The latter office was used principally to 
service the brokerage operations which 
Bert Golub had developed. After the 
death of Joseph Golub in 1946, the 
agency’s business was consolidated at 
the Manhattan address. 

Assisting Mr. Golub today in mana- 
gerial operations are Marvin F. Slater, 
manager of accounts; Charles W. Ges- 
ner, manager of the fire department, and 
Al N. Gates, manager of the inland ma- 
rine department. 


Charles G. Tachau Dead 


Charles G. Tachau, 62, for many years 
identified with the fire insurance busi- 
ness in Louisville, died of a heart attack 
at his home last week. 

Mr. Tachau in early life joined his 
father, E. S. Tachau a veteran local 
fire and casualty agent, now retired. In 
1928 the Tachau family formed the Louts- 
ville Fire & Marine Insurance Co., as 4 
local fire company, which later expanded 
to operate in many states. The company 
got into financial difficulties last year 
and was taken over by the Inland Em- 
pire Insurance Co. of Salt Lake, Utah. 

The Tachau family sold their old E. S. 
Tachau & Sons agency to former em- 
ployes in 1952. At the time of his death 
Mr. Tachau, his father, E. S. Tachau, 
and brother, Lewis Tachau, were fo! 
active in the insurance business. His 
son, Eric S. Tachau, shortly after the 
crash of the Louisville Fire & Marine, 
of which he was a vice president, went 
back into the insurance business ope™ 
ating as the Associated Insurance 5erv- 
ice. Charles G. Tachau for a number 
of years was president and later chait- 
man of the board of the Louisville Fire 
& Marine Insurance Co. 
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Discrimination In ‘Transport Insurance 


By Dr. Cartos MANTERO 
of Portugal 


Edward R. King, secretary of the American Institute of Marine Underwriters, says 
of the following report by Dr. Mantero, which was presented before the International 
Chamber of Commerce at Tokyo, May 18: “This paper aptly describes the feeling of 
many shippers and foreign traders with respect to the restrictive rules and regulations 
which have been adopted in many countries and which require the placement of insur- 
ace in the country of origin or destimation, contrary to the pre-World War IT practice 


under which 


foreign traders were free to arrange marine imsurance in the market of 


their choice where they could get the best rates, conditions and security.” 


As we all realize, it was inevitable that 
in wartime governments had to regulate 
to a great extent the economic life of 
their people. Naturally, these regula- 
tions could not be thrown overboard the 
minute the fighting stopped. Gradually, 
however, the regulations have been re- 
laxed and private enterprise has been 
able to step in and carry out its former 
activities. With this, international trade, 
banking and insurance became more nor- 
mal. With regard to insurance and espe- 
cially marine insurance, the reducing of 
trade barriers again brought to life in- 
ternational competition. During war- 
time governmental organizations had to 
assume, in some countries together with 
private insurance companies, in others 
alone, the insurance of goods against 
war risks. It was, therefore, logical that 
during these times marine risks were 
also insured in the same country which 
arranged the insurance of the war risks. 
Undisturbed by international competi- 
tion, each country could, in this way, de- 
velop a marine insurance market. Com- 
panies, for instance, which, before the 
war did hardly any marine insurance, 
started to enjoy this new activity which, 
being sheltered from international com- 
petition, brought them a welcome pros- 
perity. Others, who had been active in 
this field without this wartime incen- 
tive, were glad to develop these lines in 
a protected market. 

For all those who benefited from this 
situation, the temptation was, of course, 
great to prolong this Eldorado, if pos- 
sible, for ever. Why should one give up 
this business and expose it to interna- 
tional competition? After all, did not 
many industries expand during wartime, 
and did not the government prolong 
their lives with protective regulations ? 
And at the same time, did not the state 
have a vital interest in using as little 
foreign currency as possible? Was it 
not a patriotic duty to save foreign cur- 
rency wherever possible? This being the 
case, it was, therefore, very easy for in- 
surance companies to tell their govern- 
ments that it was in the economic in- 
terest of the country to make it com- 
pulsory that the imports of a country 
must be insured with domestic compa- 
tes so that no foreign currency had to 
be used for paying the premium. And 
then in order to protect the domestic 
companies completely the exports had 
to be insured with them as well. 


What the Situation Is Today 


This reasoning led to the situation 
that we have today, when in not less 
than 14 countries we find state regula- 
tions which, in one way or another, in- 
terfere with the placing of marine in- 
surance. This practice allows marine in- 
‘urance companies to develop on the 
back of the merchant their business 
sateguarded from the economic law of 
Mernational competition. It is regret- 
table that governments enforced these 
regulations when the actual benefit. to 
their economy is so small, while the in- 
terterence they cause to international 
trade is so far-reaching. 


As a fair average we can take an in- 
surance rate of about two per mille 
the total annual imports to one country 
are, for example, one thousand million 
dollars, the corresponding marine insur- 
ance premium would amount to about 
two million dollars. But this is not all 
pure savings! With an average loss 
ratio of 75%, one and a half million dol- 
lars of this two million dollar premium 
go into paying losses which, in most 
cases, must be paid out in foreign cur- 
rencies. Therefore, the total saving in 
foreign currency becomes reduced in the 
end to about half a million dollars on 
imports amounting to one thousand mil- 
lion dollars. This proportion is one half 
per mille of the insured amount! No one 
can maintain that such a saving of for- 
eign currency is of any importance to 
the respective country, and it is obvious 
that the government simply wants to 
protect the domestic companies. 

This situation becomes still more 
grotesque when one realizes that in 
many instances, these protected domes- 
tic companies are too small to keep an 
important quota of these insurances. 
They have to go to foreign markets to 
reinsure the amounts they cannot digest 
and the government has to give these 
companies the foreign currency they 
need to pay their reinsurance premiums 
to the foreign markets. The same gov- 
ernment which compels the importer to 
insure with domestic companies—for the 
sake of saving foreign currency—is thus 
forced to release foreign currency so 
that the domestic companies can place 
a great part of these risks—and make, 
at the same time, a nice profit on com- 
mission—in foreign countries. Really a 
paradoxical situation! 

That this is the true picture of the 
situation is furthermore clearly proved 
today when, as we all know, the cur- 
rency problem has fortunately lost much 
of its urgency. In many cases even, the 
currency problem no longer exists at all, 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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U. S. P & I Agency Election 

The United States P & I Agency, 
Inc. of New York announces election 
of the following officers: 

George Inselman, chairman of the 
board; E. C. Holden, Jr., president; 
S. E. Boughton, vice president and sec- 
retary; J. W. Johnston, treasurer and 
comptroller; and Charles M. Kane, as- 
sistant comptroller. Mr. Inselman_ is 
general manager of the Marine Office 
of America and Mr. Johnston is assis- 
tant comptroller of Marine Office. 


OF N. Y. EXPANDS 





JEFFERSON 


Its Development Program Includes Tie- 
up With Jones & Whitlock for 
Inland Marine Lines 

The Jefferson Insurance Co. of New 
York has made steady progress in the 
“wet” marine insurance field since its 
establishment. The company has re- 
cently announced another increase in 
capital and surplus and its policyholder’s 
surplus now exceeds $2,000,000. The 
company is licensed in 17 states and 
plans to further enlarge its scope of 
operation in the next few months. 

Max Wollner, chairman of the board 
of the Jefferson, said this week 
under the company’s current expansion 
program, Jones & Whitlock, Inc., the 
oldest inland marine insurance office in 
the United States, figures prominently. 

Jones & Whitlock is serving as United 
States inland marine manager of the 
Jefferson, under which arrangement it 
has the benefit of the seasoned knowl- 
edge of C. A. Siebold, president of that 
company, and his key executives. The 
firm was established in 1840, and _ since 
1912, Mr. Siebold has been the guiding 
head of the organization. 


Pittsburgh Mariners Meet 

Jack Seide, president, Babaco Alarm 
Systems, Inc., will be the principal 
speaker at the next meeting of the 
newly formed Mariner’s Club of Pitts- 
burgh. The affair, which will be a lunch- 
eon at the Gateway Restaurant, will be 
held on Monday, May 23. Mr. Seide will 
discuss “The Underwriter’s Role in 
Theft Prevention.” 





ELECTS E. PAUL BROOKS 
E. Paul Brooks, head of the Brooks 
Insurance Agency, Toledo, Ohio, has 
been elected president of Toledo Marine 
Terminals, Inc. He has been a member 
of the Toledo Lucas County Port Com- 
mission nine years. 
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Representing the following companies for New York City, 
suburban and countrywide: 


American Employers’ Insurance Co. 
Caledonian Insurance Co. 
California Insurance Co. 

Columbia Casualty Co. 


Twin City Insurance Co. 
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Connecticut Indemnity Co. 
Glens Falls Insurance Co. 
Marine Office of America 

Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. 
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C. J. Haas Executive V. P. 
Marine Office of America 


F. Elmer Sammons, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Marine Of- 
fice of America announces the election 
of Charles J. Haas as executive vice 
president, effective June 1 to succeed 
Carl P. Kremer who is retiring. 

Mr. Haas has extensive experience 
in the marine insurance field, having 
been employed by Chubb & Son before 
joining the Marine Office of America 
in March, 1920. He is a member of the 
Association of Average Adjusters in the 
United States, Executive Associa- 
tion and the Maritime Law Association. 


Loss 


Insurance on FOA Exports 

Washington—Harold Stassen, outgoing 
administrator of the Foreign Operations 
Administration, was asked before he 
took another post in the administration 
to investigate reasons why American 
insurance companies are able to insure 
less and less of our exports under FOA 
programs, and he promised to make a 
report. 

Sen. H. Alexander Smith (R., N. J.) 
told Stassen during recent hearings of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
that U. S. companies insured more than 
half of American exports prior to World 
War II, but that during the January, 
1953-January, 1954 period, figures indi- 
cated that only 5.21% of U. S. exports 
under the FOA Economic Assistance 
Program were insured by American com- 
panies. 


Marine War Risk Continued 
By Bill That Passes Senate 


Washington—Authority for the De- 
partment of Commerce to continue to 
write marine war risk insurance for an- 
other five years after the presently 
scheduled September termination date 
was voted by the Senate. The bill now 
goes to the House for consideration. 

The author of the bill, Senator War- 
ren G. Magnuson (D., Wash.), chairman 
of the Senate Commerce Committee 
which had jurisdiction over the legisla- 
tion, had originally proposed an indefi- 
nite authorization, but the marine insur- 
ance industry asked for a limitation of 
five years. This limitation was accepted 
by the Senate. 


Local Truck Dilteeaes 
Greatest Theft Menace 


Philadelphia—“The greatest theft men 
ace facing the nation’s motor carrier 
transportation industry today is the 
problem of thefts and pilferages from 
local pickup and delivery trucks,” Jack 
Seide, president, Babaco Alarm Systems, 
Inc., told the Northeastern Motor Car 
rier Claims Conference at its annual 
meeting here at the Hotel Benjamin 
Franklin. 

“The weakest link in the truck de 
livery chain from a theft vulnerability 
standpoint, is in the local area,” he said. 
“Thousands of dollars worth of valu 
able merchandise are stolen from trucks 


operating exclusively in towns and _ vil- 
lages throughout the country.” 
He noted that a recent FBI report 


revealed that crime in the United States 
showed a substantial increase for the 
seventh consecutive year. “Truck cargo 
thefts and hijackings have increased 
even more substantially,” he said, “due 
to the fact that there are so many more 
trucks today and they are carrying 
larger amounts of merchandise.” 
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Crop Insurance 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Depends on Company Action _ 

The industry believes that there is a 
serious threat to private insurance in the 
current crop insurance program of the 
FCIC and its expansion as_ proposed 
from time to time in Congress. It is 
also hoped that an industry crop insur- 
ance program, even on a limited basis, 
would result in the Government’s aban- 
donment of its “experimental” operations 
in this field, consistent with the estab- 
lished policy of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, and would result in the FCIC 
program being placed on a self-support- 
ing basis eliminating unfair competition 
with private business. 

The purpose of the AIA committee 
study was to explore the feasibility of 
an industry program. Since the AIA is 
merely a trade organization which pro- 
vides a forum for study and discussion 
of current problems, it cannot launch a 
crop insurance program. Such a pro- 
gram will depend upon independent ac- 
tion taken by member companies. 





Auto Assigned Risk Plan 
Analysis Now Available 


A revised single-page chart analysis 
of automobile assigned risk plans now in 
effect in all of the United States and 
Hawaii has just been published and is 
ready for distribution, the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Companies has an- 
nounced. 

The revised analysis contains 11 head- 
ings including such information § as 
classes of risks, plans available to non- 
resident military personnel, require- 
ments for an investigation fee or deposit 
premium, when the policy must be is- 
sued, surcharges, period of assignment, 
and unusual features. A list of names 
and addresses of managers of the vari- 
ous plans is included. 

Copies of the chart may be obtained 
from Editor, Law Publications, Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York 38, N. Y 


Transport Insurance 


(Continued from Page 35) 


while the obligation to insure in the 


home market is still enforced. This 
truth is borne out by the statement 
made by the International Monetary 


Fund on January 31, 1955, saying that 
“only very few countries use their ex- 
change control machinery so as to re- 
strict specifically the making of pay- 
ments to foreign insurers in respect of 
transport insurance of the purpose of 
conserving their foreign exchange re- 
sources.” 


Practice Condemned 


As all this is to the detriment of the 
merchant, the ICC, therefore, drew al- 
ready at the Congress of Quebec in 1949 
attention to this deplorable state of af- 
fairs and voted a resolution condemning 
this practice. 

Having done this, the Commission 
Generale des Transports of the ICC 
gave further study to this matter and in 
1951, the Council of the ICC accepted 
a new resolution and brought this mat- 
ter to the attention of the Transport 
and Communications Commission of the 
UN which in their turn passed the fol- 
lowing resolution in March, 1951: 

“Having taken note of the statement 
about Discrimination on Transport In- 
surance submitted to them by the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, 
considers that measures requiring the 
insurance of goods in international 
trade to be placed in particular mar- 
kets may interfere with the free flows 
of international trade and encourage 


the growth of retaliatory measures, 
“requests the secretary general to con- 
duct a further study to determine the 
extent to i 


which these restrictions in 





transport insurance are being applied, 
and their impact on _ international 
trade, with the view to determining 
what steps can usefully be taken by 
the Commission, and, in the mean- 
time, recommends to the Economic 
and Social Council to request the gov- 
ernments to adopt in so far as pos- 
sible a policy of non-discrimination in 
transport insurance and to permit the 
placing of such business on the most 
economic basis.” 

Based on this decision, the Economic 
and Social Council of the UN adopted on 
April 11, 1951, the following resolution: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Referring to resolution 12 of the 
Transport and Communications Com- 
mission on the subject of discrimina- 
tion in transport insurance, 

“Requests governments to adopt in 
so far as possible a policy of non- 
discrimination in transport insurance, 
and to permit the placing of transport 
insurance on the most economic basis.” 
Thereupon, the General Secretary of 

the UN investigated this matter and 
completed on December 23, 1952, the re- 
quested report to the ECOSOC. After 
studying this excellent report, the 
ECOSOC decided on April 16, 1953, to 
instruct GATT and the International 
Monetary Fund also to study this prob- 
lem which is now being done. On Janu- 
ary 5, 1955, the executive secretary of 
GATT stated in this report that 14 out 
of 46 governments practice discrimina- 
tion, either by limiting the ability of 
their nationals to purchase insurance 
from companies of their own choosing, 
or by discriminatory taxation. Further- 
more, of the remaining 32 countries, one 
apparently discriminates against foreign 
insurance companies by preventing them 
from doing business in the national ter- 
ritory. It is impossible, however, to be 


certain concerning the rest that there 
is not disguised discrimination through 
administrative action. Of those countries 
which did not discriminate, however, two 
had, at the time the information was 


obtained, pending  legislation- which 
would introduce discrimination, and one 
had pending legislation which might re- 
sult in discrimination. 

Parallel to this study, in Europe, the 
OEEC worked out the “Code of Lib- 
eralization,’ where the members of this 
European organization pledged them- 
selves to refrain from restrictive prac- 
tices. Unfortunately, five countries are 
not in agreement with this decision of 
the Council of the OEEC and continue 
their discriminatory practice. 


Problem for the Shipper 


This clearly shows us where we stand 
today. We, the merchants, who through 
our own initiative make all arrange- 
ments necessary to ensure that the 
goods reach the consumer, have to ad- 
just our time-honored and _ efficient 
methods when dealing with marine in- 
surance to government regulations now 
enforced in not less than 14, and soon 17 
countries. For ages we were free to 
choose our insurers. Free competition 
among the insurers enabled us to get 
terms, rates, and conditions of insur- 
ances appropriate to our own require- 
ments. May I mention just one con- 
crete example where a large account 
was placed at a premium rate of 1.2% 
when the rate quoted in the free world 
market was only 0.35%. And then, 95% 
of this account had to be reinsured out- 
side the national market. As soon as 
restrictive laws curtail international 
competition, the merchant has to pay 
more for his insurance which reflects on 
the whole economy of such a country. 

Now, in dealing with these 14 coun- 














Blow Opportunity to the Agent 


The windstorm season is at hand. 


Agents who know the value of proper TIMING 
in sales work are now advising clients that 
Central Surety’s ADDITIONAL EXTENDED 
COVERAGE and ALL PHYSICAL LOSS forms 
are available -for attachment to Central Surety 
FIRE policies. The need, if overlooked, some- 
times leads to tragic conditions. 

NOW — and any time — a discussion of Fire 
Insurance should naturally include the check- 
ing of INSURANCE to VALUE. 
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tries, we are told that we can only jp. 
sure our goods with a certain group of 
companies, and often we have no past 
experience with these companies, To 
make sure that we shall not be the 
losers, we are compelled to conclude a 
subsidiary insurance with our former jn- 
surer which means additional expense 
Then, if we want to sell our shipment 
during its voyage, we have to get a 
new policy if the new destination lies 
within one of these 14 countries. This js 
a rather dangerous transaction and we 
might easily fall between the stools, In 
case of loss, how do we know that the 
insurer, in one of these 14 countries 
can make remittance to us in our cur. 
rency, without involving us in cumber- 
some formalities? The whole scheme 
becomes grotesque when we ship goods 
from one of these 14 countries to an- 
other one of this group, and particularly 
if both countries prescribe that the in- 
surance must be contracted for in their 
own country. Exporters and importers 
have taken great care over many years 
to define trade terms (Incoterms), and 
the restrictive laws and decrees intro- 
duce an element of uncertainty and con- 
fusion that frustrates the purposes of 
Incoterms. 


Need to Enlighten Public Opinion 


All those who wanted to be protected 
from international competition, there- 
fore, proposed these restrictive regula- 
tions to their governments, and obvi- 
ously rendered a disservice to the inter- 
national trade of their own countries. 
In pursuing their narrow-minded aims 
they did not realize the absurdity of the 
outcome of their uneconomic planning. 
It is, therefore, the duty of the ICC to 
enlighten public opinion concerning this 
unhappy situation. This is, why the 
Council of the ICC, on February 9, 1955, 
passed a resolution. I cannot close my 
report on this matter more efficiently 
than in reading to you the excellent 
resolution which expresses so concisely 
the worry we merchants feel when deal- 
ing with this problem. 

_ “Since it is quite clear that interna- 
tional trade requires transport, which 
itself must be backed by insurance, 
and since insurance is as a rule based 
on confidence, which by definition ex- 
cludes any form of constraint, the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce 
once again expresses its anxiety at 
the measures adopted by certain gov- 
ernments with a view to compelling 
their nationals or those dealing with 
the latter, to insure on their national 
market. 


“Apart from being illusory, since 
confidence cannot be obtained under 
compulsion, such measures impede 
trade or lead to double insurance, 
which is included in the price finally 
paid by the consumer in the country 
which thought ‘it was thereby pro- 
tecting itself. Furthermore, they com- 
plicate, or totally eliminate, the pos- 
sibility of performing commercial 
transactions en route. — 


“The ICC, which has emphasized 
these dangers, welcomes the fact that 
the United Nations, and now the Con- 
tracting Parties to GATT, have turned 
their attention to this problem. 

“Nevertheless, the ICC notes with 
concern that these discriminatory 
practices still occur, and has felt it its 
duty to bring to the notice of the 
United Nations a certain number of 
recently reported cases, which have 
been examined by its General Trans- 
port Commission, and to reemphasize 
the dangers of such measures (Docu- 
ment No. 301/120). 

“The ICC considers that importers 
and exporters should, in a healthy in- 
ternational economy, not only freely 
fix their conditions of purchase or sale, 
but also freely choose the insurers 
and the market with which they wish 
to insure. 

“In order to bring together data 
showing the damage caused to intef- 
national trade by such measures, the 
ICC has undertaken an inquiry, the 
results of which it proposes to sub- 
mit to the United Nations and to 
GATT at a later date.” 
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E. H. Carson President 
Natl. Auto Und. Assn. 


25TH ANNUAL ME _ MEETING HELD 







Past Year One of thao Improving Loss Ratios 
But Declining Premium Income, 
Says Rearden 





Ellis H. Carson, president, National 
Surety Corp., and vice president, Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Co., was elected 
president of National Automobile Un- 
jerwriters Association this week suc- 
ceeding William B. Rearden, executive 
vice president, the Loyalty Group. New 
vice president is A. C. Seymour, deputy 
U. §. manager and executive vice presi- 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group. 
Treasurer is Tudor Jones, vice presi- 
dent, Aetna (Fire). Howard S. Omsberg 
continues as secretary and manager. 
Five directors at large and four repre- 
senting regional territories were also 
follows: 


dent, 


elected, as 


]. Harry Bibby, executive vice presi- 
dent, U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty; R. I. 
Catlin, vice president, Automobile Ins. 
Co; L. L. Lukes, president, Motors In- 


surance Corp.; J. R. Robinson, deputy 
U. S, manager, Phoenix Assurance, and 
R. A. Leeret, vice president, Glens Falls. 
At the annual luncheon in Hotel 
Roosevelt newly elected President Car- 
son introduced a number of guests in- 
cluding Superintendent Leffert Holz of 
New York Department; officers and past 
presidents of the association, including 
Guy Beardsley, formerly an officer of 
Aetna (Fire), and J. Ross Moore, former 
manager of the association. 


Rearden’s Annual Report 


_ President Rearden in his address at 
his, the 25th annual meeting of the 
association, said 1954 was a year of 


improving loss ratios and declining pre- 
mium income, with physical damage 
writings profitable except for those 
companies with a heavy concentration 
of risk in the hurricanes’ area. There 
has been a lower frequency of accidents. 
Auto physical damage premiums were 
$1,750,000,000 in 1954, 10% less than pre- 
vious year. The auto specialty compa- 
nes and direct writers continue to be 
a competitive problem. Automobile pre- 
mums, both fire and casualty, again 
exceeded $4 billion. A committee has 
een appointed to study the develop- 
ment of a special policy for private 
passenger automobiles. A committee of 
research has been appointed of ten out- 
standing insurance executives to make 
recommendations as to the rating for- 
“ and rating procedures. Among 


NAU A’s changes during year were 
these: 

New revised auto physical damage and com- 
‘ination auto policy extends collision coverage 
© include Use of Other Automobiles. 

Collision Classification Rating Plan, applicable 
0 private passenger cars, modified to establish 
a female driver classification, and _ reduction 
nade in youthful driver penalty when woman 


‘ver operates family-owned car. Credit of 
““e allowed for youthful drivers with cer- 


tates for approved driver training courses. 





W.C. RATE REVISION APPROVED 


Superintendent Holz has approved a 
séral rate revision for workmen’s 
“ompensation insurance rates w hich will 
“esult in an estimated saving to em- 
mes: in this state in excess of $41,000,- 
| Of the 691 classifications in. this 
“ate, 667 will get rate reductions. 









DBL Results for 4 Yrs. 
Released by Supt. Holz 


REVISION 


GUIDE TO RATE 


Combined Experience 1951 - 54 Points to 
9,154,229 Employes Insured; Average 
Cost Per Claim $132.63 


Superintendent Leffert Holz of the New 
York Department released on May 25 
the first over-all statistics on combined 
experience of the insurance companies 
which have written business under the 
New York disability benefits law, for 
“precisely” and “substantially statutory” 
coverage for the years 1951 - 54 inclu- 
sive. “Precisely statutory” is defined as 
“the exact coverage required by DBL 
and “substantially statutory” as the cov- 
erage under which benefits are payable 
(1) after 7-day waiting period; (2) for 
maximum period of 13 weeks; (3) at 
maximum weekly rate which is same as 
statutory coverage maximum rate; (4) 
in amount of 50% of earnings or in 
keeping with salary levels schedule ap- 
proximating thereto, and (5) excluding 
benefits in maternity cases. 

The experience for Plan Coverage 
(other than “substantially statutory” 
coverage) is not included in the com- 
bined experience report for. the reason, 
the Superintendent explained, that no 


significant conclusions can be drawn 
from it “because of the many varia- 
tions in coverage included under Plan 


” 


Coverage. 
Combined Experience 1951 - 54 
The experience (table I) shows that 
the average number of employes insured 
(Continued -on Page 47) 


Pilling Debunks Charges Made by 


“Gloomy Gusses” in Stock Co. Ranks 


In an outspoken address before the 
Detroit Association of Insurance Agents 
on May 19, Neville Pilling, United States 
manager of the Zurich General Accident, 
chided alarmists within the ranks of 
the stock insurance industry, urging 
them to forget their gloom over direct 
writer competition, “Let’s stop worry- 
ing; go out and get the new business 
that is waiting to be taken. Let’s stop 
measuring the price by the way of com- 
petition’s yardstick, but by our own 
yardstick which is quality protection and 
service. The public will buy that price,’ 
he emphasized. 

Citing facts and figures, 
debunked the following 
which are commonly made by “gloomy 
gusses”: (1) Our public relations are 
hopelessly bad; (2) the mutuals and di- 
rect writers are taking over the _ busi- 
ness; (3) business is bad, and (4) we 
charge too much. 

“T am much less afraid,” he said, “of 
the comparatively few persons in public 
life who think they see reason to criti- 
cize us, than of that growing number 
within our own ranks who, knowing bet- 
ter, rush onto rostrum or into print with 
so-called problems that are either non- 
existent or capable of settlement quickly 
and quietly in the conference room. 

“T am weary of hearing company 
executives proclaim that we can’t make 
our product understood because it is an 
‘intangible’; or of hearing some producer 
declaim that the mutuals and direct 
writers ‘are getting all our business.’ 

“T shall not waste time wailing about 
the risk I didn’t get, or wasn’t clever 
enough to keep, when the record books 
tell me that 10 other producers, more 
practical or clever than I, had been writ- 
ing twice to 20 times as much new busi- 


Mr. Pilling 
four charges 
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ness that very day as their mutual and 
direct writing competitors.” 

Cites Two Public Opinion Polls 

With respect to public relations, Mr. 
Pilling cited two public opinion polls: 
One on automobile insurance made in 
New York State in 1953 by Elmo Roper 
for the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, and a_nation- wide poll on 
the insurance industry in general made 
in 1943 by the Industrial Surveys Co. 
for the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

He pointed out that in the 1953 Roper 
poll on auto insurance companies, “only 
6% didn’t like them, and 4% refused to 


answer. That leaves 90% of the people 
whose opinion toward us ranges from 
fair to superior.” 

In the 1943 Industrial Surveys poll, 
63% thought that the companies as a 
whole “serve the public efficiently and 
honestly; 31.9% rated them as good as 


the average business; and less than 6% 
frankly didn’t like us. 

“T hold these facts,” Mr. Pilling said, 
“to be a triumph of business integrity 
and positive proof of good public re- 
lations.” 

In regard to the statement that “the 
mutuals and direct writers are taking 
over the business,” Mr. Pilling pointed 
out that “the stock companies which use 
the great American Agency System are, 
in effect, leaving their competition far- 
ther and farther behind in aggregate 
writings.” 

Stock Cos. Ahead of Mutuals in Writings 

Quoting from data prepared by the 
Research Bureau of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies, showing 
increases in stock and mutual company 
premium writings from 1940 to 1953, he 
cited the following ratios of stock com- 
pany increase to mutual company in- 
crease: 

Automobile (all lines) 2.73 
workmen’s compensation 1.62; property 
damage and collision other than auto 
4.20; liability other than auto 3.69; glass 
8.03; burglary and theft 11.89; fidelity 

5; surety 55.48; boiler and machinery 


times; 


235i. 

Blasting the “business is bad” buga- 
boo, Mr. Pilling noted that the 54 com- 
panies which comprised the casualty 
field in 1900 wrote a total of $26,782,664 
in premiums; in 1949 there were 800 


such companies writing $4,750,000,000; 
and, in 1953, 1,000 companies writing 
$8,684,761,391. 

“We have hardly begun to visualize 


(Continued on Page 40) 


J. F. Matthai, U. S. F. & G. 
Chairman, Dies at Age 65 


Joseph F. Matthai, 65, board chair- 
man, United States F. & G,, died in a 
Baltimore hospital May 24 after a brief 
illness and his passing was a distinct 
shock. One of the outstanding executives 
in the casualty-surety ranks, he had 
been promoted to his high U. S. F. & G. 
post in January after ten years as its 
executive vice president. He joined the 
company in 1912 following his gradu- 
ation from Cornell University School of 
Engineering. Promoted to vice president 
in 1925, he was given charge of all casu- 
alty underwriting in 1935. 

Mr. Matthai was president of Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Companies 
from 1950-52 and U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce director from 1947-49. He was 
a director of two Baltimore banks. Fu- 
neral services were conducted yesterday 
(May 26) in Baltimore. He is survived 





by his wife, Mrs. Emily Schoolfied 
Matthai; a son, Joseph F., Jr. and a 
stepson, Robert S. Lane. 


The Association of C. & S. Companies 
was represented at the funeral by J. 
Dewey Dorsett, general manager, and 
its senior past president, J. Arthur Nel- 
son, board chairman, New Amsterdam 
Casualty, 
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Natl. Bureau Combines Auto Basic and 


Extended Medical Pay Into One Policy 


The automobile basic and extended 


medica] payments coverages 
combined into a single coverage, thus 


have been 


affording to insureds at a much lower 
aggregate cost the same protection for- 
merly provided by the two separate cov- 
erages, the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters announced May 25 on be- 
half of its member and subscriber 
companies. 

The combining of these two coverages 
became effective May 25 in all states 
except Kansas, Massachusetts, Texas and 
Virginia. It is expected to be effective 
in Texas and other states at a later 


date. It is also effective May 25 in the 
District of Columbia, Alaska and Puerto 
Rico. 


In addition to reducing the aggregate 
cost, the combining of the two coverages 
will result in simplifying the handling of 
medical payments coverage by both un- 
derwriters and producers. It will encour- 
age those policyholders who have been 
buying only the basic coverage to obtain 
the greater protection. 

Slight Additional Premium Charge 

Under the change, the extended cover- 
age is incorporated with the basic cover- 
age at an additional charge for individu- 
ally owned private passenger cars of only 





G. C. Bramble Elected V.P.- 
Secretary of Maryland Cas. 


Glenn C. Bramble, secretary of Mary- 
land Casualty since 1942, was elected 
this week vice president and secretary 
of the company. 

Mr. Bramble joined the Maryland in 
October, 1934, as a member of its legal 
division. He was made an assistant sec- 
retary two years later and was elected 
secretary in May, 1942. 

Mr. Bramble was graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1923 and from Harvard 
Law School in 1926. From 1926 to 1934 
he practiced law with firms in Boston, 
New York, and abroad. 

Mr. Bramble is a director of the 
American Society of Corporate Secre- 
taries and a member of the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce, the Baltimore 
Stock Transfer Association, and the 
Maryland and 3ar Associations. 

The Maryland’s board of directors de- 
clared a dividend of 35 cents a share on 
the company’s Common Stock, payable 
July 20 to holders of record at the close 
of business June 24. 


Joston 


re iin E Black 


Arthur E. Black, who has been with 
United States Casualty since 1933, has 
been promoted to manager of its liability 
and compensation underwriting depart- 
ment im the metropolitan New York 
ofttice. 

Educated at New York University, Mr. 
Black’s insurance career began in 1926 
with Sun Indemnity. He joined United 
Casualty as an underwriter in 1933 when 
the late Norman R. Moray was its pres- 
ident and subsequently became super- 
visor of liability and compensation and 
underwriting for eastern United States. 
In this capacity he has served on various 
committees of the boards and bureaus. 
Mr. Black served in the Armed Forces 
trom March, 1943, to September, 1945. 


. rr es 

Raise Liability Dividends 

Policyholder dividends on liability pol- 
icies, including comprehensive personal 
liability, of Lumbermens Mutual Casu- 
alty and American Motorists Insurance 
Company have been increased 50% on 
policies developing up to $500 premium. 
The increase does not apply in Connec- 
ticut, New Jersey and New York. 

President Hathaway G. Kemper an- 
nounced a 15% dividend on all liability 
policies, expiring on and after June 1, 
1955. It was formerly 10% on under 
$500 premium policies. 


$1 for limits per person of $500 and $750, 
and at an additional charge of only $2 
for limits of $1,000, $2,000 and $5,000. 
Thus an insured, for example, who for- 
merly paid $8 for a limit per person of 
$500 for both basic and extended medical 
payments protection for his private pas- 
senger car, now pays only $5 for the 
same protection. For other types of au- 
tomobiles, comparable reductions apply. 

In conjunction with the change, pro- 
visions for limits per person of $250, 
$3,000 and $4,000 are removed from the 
automobile casualty manual because com- 
paratively few insureds buy those limits. 
The new medical payments rule and rate 
section of the manual indicates, however, 
that for limits not shown inquiry should 
be made to the company. 





RATE CUT IN PENNSYLVANIA 
3ureau Mutual Automobile 
15% cut in 
collision rates for Pennsylvania policy- 
holders. 


15% 
The Farm 


has made a passenger car 


Bokman Sizes Up Direct 
Writer Competition 
IN HIS CLEVELAND ADDRESS 


Sees Evidences That Specialty Cos. Are 
Beginning to Feel the Pinch; Tells 
Why More Agency Manpower Needed 


Chas. H. Bokman, resident vice presi- 
dent of New Amsterdam Casualty’s 
Pittsburgh branch office, expressed op- 
timism that American Agency System 
supporters — both companies and _ pro- 
ducers—are gaining strength in their 
fight against direct writer competition 
in his recent address before the Cleve- 
land Association of Casualty & Surety 
Managers. Backing up his feeling that 
direct writers are beginning to feel the 
pinch of stiff competition, Mr. Bokman 
said: 

“The competition is giving clear indi- 
cations that they have reached some 
kind of a saturation point in the develop- 
ment of new automobile business. We 
see evidences of this in stepped up ad- 
vertising by these competitors, some of 
whom even appropriate the promise of 
agency service; their increased empha- 
sis on price, and their rate reductions 
in various territories. In addition, low 





ASSETS 
Cash in banks 


U. S. government bonds 
State, county and municipal bonds 
Public utility and other bonds 
Stocks WE See 
First mortgage loans on real estate 
Premiums in transmission 

_ Accrued interest and other assets 


Total assets 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for unearned premiums 


Reserve for portfolio fluctuation . 
Reserve for contingencies . 
Total . 
Capital stock . ; 
Net Surplus , 
Capital stock and surplu 
Total 


James S. Kemper, chairman 


BRANCHES IN. ATLANTA - BOSTON .- 








JANUARY FIRST NINETEEN FIFTY- FIVE 


As of December 31, 1954, as reported to the Department of Insurance, State of Illinois 
All bonds amortized. Stocks at book value, which is less than market value. 


U. S. government bills, certificates and notes 


Reserve for losses and adjusting expenses 


Reserve for taxes, expenses and reinsurance 
Reserve for dividends to policyholders 


Securities carried $3, 103,783.16 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


LN meucan MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chicago 40 


COh we le] 46 ee 


PHILADELPHIA. SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - SYRACUSE 





.$ 4,108,510.68 
20,534,669.62 
23,979,963.27 

3,305,787.99 
15901,752.77 
540,950.06 
75,709.07 
3,531,107.02 
727,424.93 


$58,363,855.41 


$29,688, 131.00 
12,935,912.00 
3,517,338.16 
4,222,474.25 


500,000.00 

500,000.00 

ee .$51,363,855.41 
. $3,000,000.00 
4,000,000.00 

$ 7,000,000.00 

$58,363,855.41 


Hathaway G. Kemper, president 


NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK 
TORONTO.-VAN WERT, OHIO 














commission is being paid on renewal:- 
rough and even ruthless cancelljp 
good, normal automobile risks ‘ = 
evidence. . 
“As our competitors’ large volumes ; 
automobile insurance level off and * 
natural laws of the casualty busines 
begin to have their full effect upon % 
sults by way of the various feletye 
demanded by the very nature of the 
business, these competitors will in 
much more to worry about than * 
more and more production.” 
Mr. Bokman reminded his Cleyelan; 
audience that changes are taking place 
in the type of prospects for automobile 
insurance. “Not long ago,” he explaine; 
“only people of financial means could 
afford an automobile. Then the peop) 
who could pay cash for insurance were 
our prospects and became our policy. 
holders. Easy credit terms for financing 
car purchases brought the luxury of ay 
automobile to millions of families which 
never before had owned an auto anj 
heretofore did not buy insurance, We 
must bring our product—good substan. 
tial insurance sold through agents— 
within the reach of these millions.” 


Specific Suggestions 


Giving specific suggestions as to hoy 
the agents of stock bureau companies 
can appeal to this vast market, the 
speaker said: “Many agents have set w 
plans for financing premiums and other 
plans for making good insurance ayail- 
able on easy plans. Everyone of ys 
should concentrate on making our prod- 
uct easy for the public to buy—at the 
lowest possible cost consistent with 
safety—but never at the sacrifice of one 
iota of any of the services that go with 
complete insurance. 

“The American motorist demands ty 
tone colors, automatic — transmission, 
power brakes, power steering because 
the automobile industry sold them on 


the need for this modern equipment ff 


The motorist gladly pays for such equip- 
ment. Similarly, he will also want and 
pay for complete insurance protection. 
But remember, this is a selling project 
that demands manpower.” 

Mr. Bokman contrasted the early ei- 
forts in selling automobile insurance— 
the trail blazing effort—with the present 
state of the sales market. “Today most 
people are sold on the need for insur- 
ance,” he said, “but unless we seek them 
out and sell them what is good insurance, 
they naturally will look for insurance on 
their own and buy the first thing they 
hear advertised. They do not know the 
difference between insurance and insur- 
ance plus agency service. They buy th 
cheapest protection in the belief that 
just any kind of insurance will do. They 
will never know any different unless we 
tell them.” 

Further along the speaker declarel 
that the best way to combat the compe- 
tition of specialty companies and direct 
writers, and even more particularly the 
sale of automobile insurance over the 
counter in department stores, was 
seek out prospects before they have an 
opportunity to go into a department 
store or to some specialty salesman. He 
emphasized: “If prospects are now find- 
ing it possible to wander into departmen! 
stores looking for insurance bargains, 
we simply aren’t doing the job. ... As 
I see it the job before us requires con- 
tacting many more _ prospects than we 
have been seeing and this means a nett 
for more manpower in the productiot 
ranks.” 

Mr. Bokman then brought out that 
“those in our business who are foolis! 
enough to take a complacent attitude 
toward this situation overlook the fact 
that as these specialty companies ge! 
bigger, they will extend their sales effor!s 
to other lines for cultivation. Eventually 
they will be formidable competitors 
all types of risks. a 

“Complacency can only be born ot @ 
lack of knowledge of our kind of insur 
ance and what it means to the public 
In my opinion, the place of a good aget" 
in the insurance transaction is an Mr 
portant one. I don’t believe insurance 
can be properly or safely sold trom the 
company’s standpoint or bought ine 
the assured’s standpoint except throug! 
an agent who knows his business. 
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Gibbons Cites Foreign 
Construction Hazards 


FOR AMERICAN CONTRACTORS 





April 7 Meeting of N. Y. 
Miwty Underwriters Assn.; Relates 
Experiences of World Trip 





The hazards of American contractors 
working on construction projects abroad 
and the varying conditions applicable 
10 foreign construction were described 
by James E. Gibbons, vice president, 
American Surety, at the recent lunch- 
eon meeting of the Surety Underwriters 
jssociation of New York at the Law- 
yers Club. The construction travel tour 
as brought into focus by Mr. Gibbons 
with the assistance of colored slides 
graphically identifying the projects dis- 
cussed. 

Over 40,000 miles were covered by 

Mr, and Mrs. Gibbons on their seven- 
week round-the-world flight last fall, in 
the course of which they visited Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Malay States, 
China, Thailand, India, Turkey, Greece 
and Great Britain. Combining vacation 
with business, they visited such con- 
struction projects as the Snowy Moun- 
tains hydro-electric project in New 
South Wales, Australia, now being built 
at a present cost of $60,000,000 and the 
Bakhrah Dam in north India, which is 
similar to America’s Boulder Dam. 

One of the projects of particular in- 
terest to Mr. Gibbons was a series of 
a thousand wells in India which were 
sunk in lieu of a dam, and which will 
be utilized for local grain crop irriga- 
tion, 

With a few exceptions, contractors 
are doing well in coping with foreign 
conditions and hazards, said Mr. Gib- 
bons. The old method of day labor is 
being succeeded wherever practical by 
the contract method, and American con- 
struction techniques have been largely 
instrumental in revolutionizing foreign 
construction concepts and practices. 

On his trip Mr. Gibbons met the key 
men of the contractors’ organizations, 
renewed old acquaintances and at the 
same time did some missionary work 
for “The Moles,” an association of top- 
flight construction men in the United 
States. Enroute they stopped over at 
Hong Kong to visit their “adopted” 
niece and nephew, Ivy and Kenneth 
Fung Ping Fan, at their home over- 
looking Repulse Bay, and elsewhere ac- 
complished a vast amount of sight- 
seeing, 

Mr. Gibbons was introduced to the 
audience of surety underwriters by Fred 
J. Kehrli, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity Co., president of the association. 





Peerless Casualty Promotes 


Newcombe; Zink Joins Co. 


Ernest E. Newcombe is the newly 
elected secretary-comptroller and a di- 
rector of Peerless Casualty and Mon- 
tague H. Zink is the new treasurer. 
Both were named to their new posts at 
the recent annual stockholders’ meeting. 

Mr. Newcombe started his insurance 
career in 1921 with Liberty Mutual after 
receiving his education in Cambridge. 
Mass., schools and at Pace Institute of 
Accounting & Finance. Before joining 
the Peerless in 1930 he was statistician 
lor the Associated Mutuals of Boston. 
With the Peerless he has served for 
some years as assistant treasurer and 
assistant secretary. He is a member of 
the executive committee of the company. 
a director of National Grange Mutual 
Liability and president and director of 
Rural Underwriters, Inc. 

Mr. Zink, a Californian, is a graduate 
ot Yale University and Columbia Uni- 
versity Graduate School. He served in 
the Army during World War II and the 
Korean War. He comes to the Peerless 
trom Lehman Bros., investment bankers, 
Where he was engaged in securities re- 
Search and investment management. He 
oa director of United Life & Accident. 
a of Peerless and secretary 

Inance committee, Mr. Zink will 
ave responsibility for investments. 


Burglary Underwriters 
Hear Alarm Co. Expert 


The Burglary & Glass Insurance As- 
sociation of New York at its meeting, 
May 24, in the office of the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, had 
as its guest speaker, Jerry Pincus, vice 
president of the Owl Protective Co., Inc., 
and vice president of the National Bur- 
glary & Fire Alarm Association. For 
the past 40 years an expert in the alarm 
industry, Mr. Pincus expressed in his 
talk the need for coordination between 
the underwriter and the alarm com- 
panies. 


$15,000 Allstate Grant to 


Northwestern University 

A $15,000 grant from the Allstate 
Foundation of the Allstate Insurance Co. 
has been presented to Northwestern 
University for research and development 
work in the street and highway traffic 
field by the University’s Traffic Institute. 
In announcing the grant, Ray Ash- 
worth, acting director of the Institute, 
said that the funds will be used to help 
improve the efficiency of the police and 
others with official responsibilities in 
traffic supervision and accident preven- 


CARROLL FIELD SALES MANAGER 


John W. Carroll has been appointed 
field sales manager for the East Orange, 
N. J., branch of Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau. 





tion. James Stannard Baker, director of 
research and development, is in charge 
of this phase of the Institute’s program. 

This is the third year that Allstate 


has provided grants to the Institute. 
There have been increases in the grants 
each year. 





Keep up with today’s Personal Insurance Market... 
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IT’S A $2.5 BILLION MARKET! 

We'll be giad to prove the sales advantages of 
our policy . . . glad to have our field man sur- 
vey your personal lines for best prospects. 
Our tested sales kit for the Homeowners Policy 
helps our agents sell it! Get your share of this 
profitable business! Remember, it’s good busi- 
ness insurance for your business! 


Contact our nearest branch 
shown at the right—and 
profit through packaging! 


*not yet available in some states 
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» COMPANY fontowners ® 
* 100 State Street, Albany 7 

sj 422 Main Street, Buffalo 2 

Fi 16 Main Street East, Rochester 14 


w Costs them } 


* can be written 


@ Today it’s profitable to push 
personal lines! Particularly 

when you have a packaged policy 
that's easy to handle and sell. 
Our Homeowners Policy® is just 
that—designed to give complete 
protection to most homeowners. 
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AMERICAN SURETY 


SURETY ° 
ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY ° 


INLAND MARINE 
AVIATION 


CASUALTY * 


16 Court Street, Brooklyn 2 
TH John Street, New York 38 
224 Harrison Street, Syracuse 2 
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Ins. Engineers in 2-Day 
Conference at Ardsley 


CHOSE THEIR OWN AGENDA 


Conduct Three Panel Discussions on 
Current Engineering and Safety Mat- 
ters; See Three Films 








A two-day administrative engineers’ 
conference, sponsored by the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Companies, was 
held a week or so ago at the Gould 
House, Ardsley, N. Y. A well attended 
gathering —45 engineers representing 
top capital stock casualty companies 
were on hand—the conferees chose the 
agenda themselves. Objective was to 
let them discuss and share management 
problems. 

On the first afternoon the delegates 
attended the bi-monthly meeting of the 
engineering and project committee of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Cos. 
In an evening session, R. C. Meldrim, 
manager, inspection and engineering de- 
partment, Glens Falls Insurance Co., and 
chairman of the engineering and project 


committee, presented the committee’s 


annual progress report. 

Mr. Meldrim summarized the activities 
of the committee’s four main subcom- 
mittees: special hazards engineering re- 
search, motor vehicle, publications and 
elevator, and announced the formation 
of a fifth, the film review subcommittee 
which will evaluate and report on safety 
films from an insurance engineering de- 
partment viewpoint. 


Boate Gives Annual Report 


Thomas N. Boate, manager, accident 
prevention department of the Associa- 
tion, presented the annual report of his 
department. He pointed out that the 
over-all accident total in 1954 had 
dropped an encouraging 4% from the 
1953 total. He urged constant intensifi- 
cation of the present program to assure 
continued progress. 

The delegates were then shown three 
films: “One Way Left,” an Association 
film on compulsory motor vehicle inspec- 
tion; “The Atom Goes to Sea,” an 
Atomic Energy Commission film on 
nuclear power reactors, and “Breathe 
and Live,” a Navy film on respiratory 
devices. 

The first morning session consisted of 
two panel discussions first of which was 
on “Improving Insurance Engineering 
Personnel.” Arthur A. Hansen, director, 
engineering department, Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity, was chairman. Panel 
members and their specific topics were: 
John T. West, superintendent, safety 
engineering department, United States 
F. & G., “Hiring”; Samuel J. Steinman, 
superintendent of the safety engineering 
department, Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America, “Training”; William B. 
LeClair, manager, engineering depart- 
ment, the Massachusetts Bonding, “Pro- 
motion”; and William E. Gruber, man- 
ager, safety engineering department, 
Standard Accident, “Incentives.” 

The second panel, “Recognizing Great- 
er Values in Insurance Engineering De- 
partments” was led by Edward R. Gran- 
niss, manager, loss prevention and 
engineering department, Royal-Liverpool 
Insurance Group. Panel members and 
their topics were: O. P. Peters, superin- 
tendent, New York engineering depart- 
ment, Employers’ Liability, “Yardsticks 
of Usefulness”; Thomas B. McMath, 
director, boiler and accident prevention 
division, Maryland Casualty, “Gaining 
Company Recognition”; H. A. A. Morris, 
superintendent, engineering department, 
Century Indemnity, “Cooperation With 
Other Departments,” and Rod H. Balen- 
seifer, assistant secretary, St. Paul-Mer- 
cury Indemnity, “Recognition Outside of 
Company.” 

In the afternoon session, a third panel 
discussion, “Licensing of Insurance En- 
gineers,” was directed by Donald G. 
Vaughan, secretary of the Aetna Casu- 
alty & Surety. Panel members and their 
topics were: M. J. Pitre, secretary, 


Fidelity & Casualty Co., “Elevator Inspec- 
tors”; John M. Gorham, vice president, 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 


Insurance Co., “Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Inspectors”; L. Brimmer, 
manager, loss prevention department, 


Boston Insurance Co., “Professional En- 
ginneering Licensing,” and Kenneth R., 
Bush, superintendent, the engineering 
and inspection department, American 
Insurance Co., “The Local Situation.” 

Dr. Richard LeVine, director of the 
association’s engineering and research 
division, reports that the delegates were 
well pleased with the results of this 
“shirt sleeves” conference. 


AMICO New Stock Issue 
Is Under Consideration 


A program was broached at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting in Chicago of 
American Motorists, one of the Kemper 
Group companies, to increase its re- 
sources by another $1,000,000. Specific 
suggestion was to offer to present stock- 
holders rights to purchase 200,000 shares 
at $5 per share. The capital now consists 
of 1,000,000 shares of $3 par value. The 
market on the stock has been $16% bid. 
The proposal is now being pondered by 
directors of the company. 
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Much excitement Tuesday! The Smith place; and 


Mr. 


it under control. 


pany we had on the risk. 
there by noon, and this afternoon's mail 
brought a check from PLM. 
strict rule that a check leaves the Home Office 
within 24 hours of receipt of proof of loss. 
Heavens, that sounds awfully technical to put 


in a diary, but Mr. L was so pleased with that 


PLM check! 


and when he came back he was carrying a tiny 


bouquet of flowers. 


secretary," the card reads. 


do anything, but it did make me feel sort 


of.... Oh well, 


L said it took two alarms before they had 


Of course, we wired the com= 


He took it to Mr. Smith right away 


"For a really efficient 


"night, Diary! 


The adjusters were 


Mr. L says PLM has a 


I'm sure I didn't 








HOW ABOUT YOU, MR. LOCAL AGENT? 


You realize, of course, that prompt claim payment is 


not only a service to the assured, but a service to you. 


For nothing sells new business faster than quick claim 


settlement. PLM has this rule: No claim (where state 


laws permit) shall remain unpaid longer than 24 hours 


after receipt in this office of satisfactory proof of loss. 


Why not write us for information about a franchise. 


_ Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company 


Market Street National Bank Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Pilling Debunks 


(Continued from Page 37) 






the extent of the business that is waitin 
to be written by producers who hare 
more sell and less yell. One compan, 
after another has surveyed the marke 
and found vast numbers of People why 
have no insurance ‘because an enterpris. 
ing agent never got around their wa, 
And there are equally vast amounts »: 
new business to be written in th 
form of additional coverages and jy. 
creased limits for people who now carry 
insurance. ; 

“People have become _ security-cop. 
scious, and they are looking to the jp. 
surance companies to provide most ,j 
that security money-wise. They doy; 
want the government going further inj 
the insurance business. Poll after pol 
has proved that, and if producers coy); 
only convince themselves that this 5 
true they wouldn’t have time to worry 
about the business they lost to thei: 
direct writing competition. 


“Another reason is that progress is oy 
the march perhaps as never before. We 
are, indeed, on the threshold of techri- 
cal advances that will be as revolution. 
ary as the discovery of steam and ele. 
tricity. All such developments, however, 
bring their hazards along with their 
benefits. We have special committee 
working constantly at the Association o 
Casualty & Surety Companies to develo; 
means of reducing or eliminating their 
severity. Each new development means 
new demands for casualty insurance anj 
surety bonds.” 


Refutes “We Charge Too Much” 
Statement 


Refuting the statement that “we charge 
too much,” Mr. Pilling said: “The di: 
ference between the rates of stock 
companies, who support the American 
Agency System, and direct writers, wh 
do not, is largely commissions. The 
somewhat higher premium is charged in 
return for a far greater service.” 

This service, he explained, costs the 
average Michigan insured $.75 to 23 
month—a most reasonable fee when 
compared with service fees in law, meti- 
cine, plumbing, electrical work or brick- 
laying. In return the insured receives 
(1) the benefits of important technica 
knowledge; (2) unbiased advice which 
in certain cases may be worth thousants 
of dollars; (3) coverage that is adequate 
in amount and scope; (4) credit whici 
you, with company cooperation, are able 
to extend; (5) a potent advocate whet 
those occasional questions “is it covered 
or not covered?” arise. “The insure! 
with the direct writer either carries the 
burden himself or pays an attorney t 
do so,” said the speaker. 

“Sixth and last, but by no means leas, 
a continuing-interest by the salesman 11 
his customer’s welfare, especially when 
trouble hits and irrespective of the time 
of the day or night or the place wher 
it happens.” t 

In closing Mr. Pilling said: “If I have 
left with you an understanding that our 
public relations are sound, that we art 
out-writing our direct writing compel! 
tors, that our business was never better 
and holds even more glittering promises 
in the future, and that the stock comp 
nies and the agents together give mort 
for the dollar than any other insurance 
combination in the nation, then I shal 
count this meeting not only a delightfu 
occasion to have attended, but also 4 
contribution to the betterment of every 
one of us and of our industry. 

“Finally, let’s start talking about the 
good things in our business. I shal! 
never count competition as a problem; 
I shall always count it as a_ blessing 
and the stiffer it becomes the greater 
the blessing. Because competition 1s the 
life of free enterprise and the spice © 
initiative. If there are those among Yo 
who do not believe what I say, tm 
back to those figures I read and observe 
that most of your colleagues in the 
American agency system are selling the 
new order that has arrived. If th 
Gloomy Gusses try to peddle misrepre- 
sentation in your presence, challenge 
every word they say.” 
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Lumber Mutual of N. Y. 
To Change Its Name 


TO BE N. Y. MUTUAL CASUALTY 





State Insurance Dept. Approves Corpo- 
rate Title Change Effective July 1; 
Company Thriving 





William F. Dowling, president of Lum- 
ber Mutual Casualty of New York, an- 
nounces the recent approval by the 
Insurance Department of New York of 
4 change in the corporate title of the 
company from Lumber Mutual Casualty 
Insurance Co. to New York Mutual 


Casualty Insurance Co. The change will 
be effective on July 1, 1955. 

The new name has been long in con- 
templation as it has been evident that 
customers, agents and members of the 
insurance fraternity have often confused 
the Lumber Mutual Casualty of New 
York with other corporations of similar 
name. The change will eliminate this 
complication and should be beneficial. 


Now Writes Diversified Lines 


From 1914 to 1933 the company cov- 
ered mainly lumber operations, but at 
that time sought diversification. It now 
writes a general line of casualty insur- 
ance including workmen’s compensation, 
automobile liability, property damage, 
collision, fire and theft, disability bene- 
fits, public liability and property dam- 
age and plate glass. The company is 
now making plans for writing burglary 
insurance and expects to begin to ac- 
, risks in that field before the end 
of 1 

er al years ago the company adopt- 
ed as its seal the skyline of New York 
City. The New York Mutual Casualty 
will retain this seal and it is hoped that 
its use will serve to emphasize the new 
name. 

The company has thrived under the 
present management of D. Theodore 
Kelly as chairman of the board and Mr. 
Dowling as president. The “team” basis 
has been adopted and all department 
heads act as a policy making commit- 
tee. Stress is laid upon these objectives: 
unity of purpose, better communication 
between departments and closer associa- 
tion with policyholders and producers. 
That this plan has proved successful is 
shown by premium and surplus growth 
last year. 





Lumbermens’ New Director 


Arthur T. Leonard, . president, City 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Chicago, has been elected a director of 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty and 
American Motorists. He also was elect- 
ed to the executive committee of Lum- 
bermens. 

Lumbermens also elected E. J. Ander- 
son, president, Goebel Brewing Co,, 
Detroit, to its Midwest advisory board, 
and James T. Haviland, senior vice pres- 
ident of the company, and Frank F. 
Winans, investment banker, Greenwich, 
Conn., to the Eastern advisory board. 





Druitt’s New Post 


eng ae a Charles W. Druitt as 
manager of the A.&H. group depart- 
ment of Western Indemnity Life of 
Houston is announced by Executive Vice 
President G. W. Fitzsimmons. He will 
locate in the company’s Houston branch. 

Mr. Druitt was formerly in Atlanta 
as southeast manager for the Security 
Mutual Life of Binghamton. Prior to 
that he was with Continental Casualty 
Co., as executive southeast supervisor 
for disability and commercial lines. 





HEAR W. T. BRIGHTMAN, JR. 
William T. Brightman, Jr., president 
of Blackstone Mutual of Providence, 
R. I., was guest speaker May 26 at the 
luncheon meeting of the New York 
Chapter, National Insurance Buyers As- 
sociation, Inc. He presented an inter- 
esting survey of the past and a look 
at the future. 





Kemper Reports 1954 Gains 
For Lumbermens and AMICO 


Chairman James S. Kemper of the 
Lumbermens and American Motorists 
revealed at the annual _ stockholders’ 
meetings in Chicago of both companies 
the progress made in production and 
financial setup in the past year. 

Lumbermens established new record 
highs in assets, net earnings, dividends 
to policyholders and policyholders sur- 
plus, he said. AMICO also reached new 
peaks in assets, earnings, premiums and 
policyholders dividends. 

Lumbermens assets on December 31, 
1954 were $191,354,597, a gain of $14,- 
612,023 over the previous year-end. 
Earnings before Federal income taxes 
were $26,108,161, with $5,507,391, from 
investment income and $20,600,770 from 
underwriting. Federal income taxes were 
$2,477,512. 

“Incurred policyholder dividends,” Mr. 
Kemper reported, “were the largest in 
our 42-year history, totaling $13,406,219, 
which with a gain of $4,224,430 in the 
reserve for dividends to policyholders 
set a new record of $17,630,649.” 

After Federal taxes, the remaining 
$6 million was apportioned: $1 million 
to the voluntary security fluctuation re- 
serve; $2.5 million to the voluntary re- 
serve for contingencies; and $2.5 million 
to net surplus, bringing this figure to a 
new record high of $20 million. 

Lumbermens’ premium income from all 
lines was $117,915,439. The approximate 
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1% decrease from 1953 figures largely 
was due to the effect of rate adjust- 
ments, transfer of many annual payment 
auto policies to a six-month basis, to- 
gether with reduced payrolls and cor- 
respondingly lower premium payments 
on workmen’s compensation insurance. 
American Motorists’ assets on Decem- 
ber 31, 1954 were $58,363,855, a gain of 
$5,646,205. Earnings, before Federal in- 
come taxes, were $6,500,155. Federal in- 


could you earn more 
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risks? 


Why be content with the automobile premiums you are now 
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come taxes were $1, 438,017, “almost three 
times those of 1953.” Premiums written 
were $34,684,057, a gain of 12% over 
1953. 

“Despite the importance of the hurri- 
canes along the eastern seaboard,” Mr. 
Kemper said, “the record of AMICO’s 
year in fire insurance must begin with 
the fact that your company took over 
the writing of fire on its own account. 

AMICO is a stock company writing 
casualty and fire coverages under par- 
ticipating policies. Dividends paid to 
policyholders in 1954 amounted to $3,- 
377,440. Dividends to stockholders. were 
$300,000. On December 17, 1954, stock- 
holders approved a merger of American 
Motorists Fire, a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary of AMICO, with American Motor- 
ists. 


PREDICT DEATH TOLL OF 425 
For Memorial Day Weshend; Assn. of 
C. & S. Cos. Cites Hazards 
Which Foster Mishaps 
Speeding, driving on the wrong side 
of the road, and recklessness will cause 
319 deaths of a predicted nationwide 
total of 425 highway accident fatalities 
during the three-day Memorial Day 
weekend starting Friday night, the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Compa- 

nies has announced. 

Excessive speed is expected to be the 
“number one killer,” taking a toll of 
170 lives. Eighty-five more persons will 
meet death as a result of driving on 
the wrong side of the road, and another 
64 will die because of recklessness. 

Other major factors contributing to 
the grim score of 425 victims are: failure 
to yield the right of way, which will 
account for 43 lives, and sleeping at the 
wheel, which will take 25. Miscellaneous 
causes will kill the final 38 of the pre- 
dicted total. 





Approximately one-fourth of drivers 
who are involved in fatal accidents, or 
pedestrians who are killed, will have 


been drinking. Most smashups will take 
place on straight, dry roads, and almost 
half of all fatalities will occur in broad 
daylight. 

“This needless waste of life could eas- 
ily be avoided,” said Thomas N. Boate, 
manager of the Association's accident 
prevention department, “if drivers would 
follow a few basic rules of safety and 
practice courtesy behind the wheel. 


RETIRING 





LUCY C. NOLAN 


First Woman Ruglayed by Hartford 
A. & H. Closes Career May 27; 


Honored at Dinner Last Evening 


Lucy C. Nolan, the first woman to 
have been employed by the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, retires today 


(May 27) after more than 41 years with 
the company. Miss Nolan, claims depart- 
ment draft. unit supervisor, joined the 


Hartford Accident April 25, 1914, soon 
after it began operations. She is one 
of the founders of the Hartford Fire 


Group Girls’ Club and past president of 
The Hartford’s Twenty-five Year Wom- 
en’s Club. 

Vice President E. A. Cowie presided 
at a dinner honoring Miss Nolan. 
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JOHN H. CONOVER’S NEW POST 
Joins Union Casualty & Life as A. & H. 
Division Manager, 25 Years in 
Insurance Business 

John H. Conover has been appointed 
manager of the A. & H., division of 
Union Casualty & Life of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. In making the announcement, 





CONOVER 


JOHN H. 


Roy A. Foan, vice president and director 
of agencies, said that Mr. Conover’s ex- 
perience in the A. & H. business will be 
valuable in furthering the development 
of Union Casualty & Life’s rapidly ex- 
panding agency force. 

In his 25 years in the insurance field 
Mr. Conover has been associated with a 
number of major companies, largely as 
an A. & H. executive. Until recently 
he was director of A. & S. sales for 
Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha. Prior 
to that he was associated with Security 
Mutual Life of Binghamton, N. Y., in 
its home office as assistant secretary. 

Mr. Conover is a member of the Life 
Underwriters Association and the Inter- 
national Association of A. & H. Under- 
writers and took an active part in that 
\ssociation’s activities in and around 
Omaha. In the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference he served on the 
underwriting and agency management 
committees. Until recently he was chair- 
man of the sub-committee for the re- 
vision of the A. & H. agents’ handbook. 


E. H. Mueller Abner 


E. H. “Count” Mueller, general agent 
of Provident Life & Accident in Mil- 
waukee and long active in International 
\ssociation of A. & H. Underwriters, is 
on a six weeks’ trip abroad, accompanied 


by Mrs. Mueller 

Their itinerary on an escorted tour 
includes London, Stockholm, Copen 
hagen, Nuremberg and Vienna. The 


Muellers will return in late June. 


Named by Mass. Casualty 


The Massachusetts Casualty of Bos- 
ton has appointed Donald L. Haskett as 
general agent for Massachusetts. He will 
concentrate on developing brokerage 
accounts for sale of non-cancellable dis- 
ability income insurance which this com- 
pany has sold since 1927 

Mr. Haskett attended University of 
Toronto. He is an Air Force veteran of 
World War II. His insurance career 
began with Sun Life of Canada. For the 
past two years he has been supervisor 
in Continental Casualty’s Boston branch. 





A. & H. Policy Benefits Up 
17% for 1st Quarter of 1955 


Accident and sickness policy benefits 
paid during the first quarter of 1955 by 
the life insurance companies alone to- 
taled $329,505,000, or 17% more than a 
year ago, the Institute of Life Insurance 
reports. This year’s first quarter pay- 
ments were $48,369,000 greater than in 
the same period of 1954. 

Group A. & H. policy benefits account- 
ed for three-fourths of the total pay- 
ments, but were only 12% larger than 
a year ago. The $81,441,000 of benefit 
payments under individual A. & H. poli- 
cies with the life companies represented 
a rise of 38% from the previous year. 

In addition, policy dividends under 
A. & H. contracts were $15,578,000 in 
the quarter. 





ADD 76 COS. IN PAST DECADE 

The Bureau of A. & H. Underwriters 
has increased its membership by 76 com- 
panies during the 1945-55 period under 
the management of Joseph F. Follmann. 
Its membership is now at the peak of 
103 companies. 


BENNETT’S 50TH ANNIVERSARY 





Assistant Secretary of U. S. Casualty 
Has Devoted Entire Career to A. & H.; 
Given Luncheon May 20 


John P. Bennett, assistant secretary 
of United States Casualty and in charge 
of its accident and health underwriting 


department, celebrated his 50th anni- 
versary with the company on Friday, 
May 20. Mr. Bennett was the guest 


of honor that noon at a luncheon in the 
Drug & Chemical Club, New York, given 
by the officers and his associates in 
the home office. It was a felicitous oc- 
casion, thoroughly enjoyed by Mr. Ben- 
nett. He was presented with a_ gold 
wrist watch suitably inscribed. 

Starting his U. S. Casualty career in 
1905 after a few years with Northern 
of New York as a clerk, Mr. Bennett’s 
first position was as an A. & H. claim ad- 
juster. The home office was then located 
at 141 Broadway. He then served as 
a claim examiner in the home office 
A. & H. department. He won promotion 
to assistant secretary in the early 1920's, 
and for the past ten years he has been 
in charge of A.& H. underwriting for 
the company. 

Mr. Bennett is a 
International Claim 
and served on the underwriting com- 
mittee of the Bureau of A. & H. Under- 
writers in 1932-33. A native of Louisi- 
ana, he attended the Louisiana State 
University. His hobbies are gardening 
end flowers. 


past president of 
Association (1927) 
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AGENCY Vice President 


Excellent opportunity with a fast-grow. 
ing life insurance company (located in 
New York City)—with large accident 
and health insurance affiliate—for 4 
proven insurance sales executive with 
Home Office administrative and opera. 
tions experience. Age 30—45 with at 
least 5 years' experience. Send recent 
photo, state previous experience and 
salary expected. Replies treated jn 
confidence. Address Box 2317, The 
Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, 
New York 38, New York. 














Farewell Luncheon to Hills 
Today; Retires on May 31 


Ray L. Hills, secretary of Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity, who is in his 30th year 
with that company, will be given a fare- 
well luncheon today (May 27) on the 
eve of his retirement from business on 
May 31. In all Mr. Hills has given 5} 
vears’ service to the A. & H. industry, 
having started in 1904 in the accident 
department of the Travelers home office 
in Hartford. He is one of the highly 
respected “deans” of the business, hay- 
ing served on many industry and bureau 
committees including his chairmanship 
of the bureau’s governing committee 
from 1945 - 1947. 

At the luncheon today will be Mrs, 
Ray L. Hills who was an employe of 
the Great American Indemnity in its 
A. & H. department as Mr. Hills’ secre- 
tary before their marriage. 

Mr. Hills is receiving a leather-bound 
book containing close to 300 letters sént 
to him by his legion of friends in the 
A.& H. industry. His staff associates 
are also presenting him today with a 
35 millimeter camera. Chairman on ar- 
rangements was Lucy S. Carlson, who 
has been associated with Mr. Hills in 
the A.& H. department for almost 27 
years. 





PAST PRESIDENTS HONORED 





H. & A. Conference Leaders in Spotlight 
at Toronto Banquet; R. A. McCord 
Best Low Gross in Golf Tourney 

A pleasing feature of the H. & A. 
Conference meeting recently in Toronto 
was the tribute paid to past presidents 
at the annual banquet. Ten of them 
were present and were introduced by 
C. O. Pauley, senior among them who 
served as president in 1925. Others were 
Watson Powell, American Republic of 
Des Moines, 1929; L. D. ‘Cavanaugh, 
Federal Life, 1939; James E. Powell, 
Provident Life & Accident, 1940, Paul 
Clement, Minnesota Commercial Men’s, 
1941; John M. Powell, Loyal Protective, 
1942; E. A. McCord, T[linois Mutual 
Casualty, 1947; V. J. Skutt, Mutual of 
Omaha, 1949; E. J. Faulkner, 1951, and 
Joseph W. Scherr, Inter-Ocean, who has 
just completed his term. 

Banquet entertainment was supplied by 
the bagpipe band of the Toronto 48th 
Infantry Regiment and by Dr. Bell and 
his 28-voice chorus. Frank S. Vander- 
brouk, Monarch Life, newly elected 
president of the Conference, was the 
toastmaster. 

Winners in the Conference golf tour- 
nament, held at Downsview Country 
Club, as announced by Earl Putnam, 
Canada Health & Accident as golf chair- 


man, follow: 
Robert A. McCord of the _ IIlinois 
Mutual Casualty, best low gross, fe 


ceived the cup which has been in com- 
petition for 25 years and which his 
father, E. A. McCord, president of that 
company, won in 1936; Charles F. Ray, 
Indianapolis Life; George W. Young, 
Connecticut General Life; William 6. 
Coursey, International A. & H. Associa 
tion; R. L. Spangler, Woodmen Accident 
& Life; K. W. Wood, National Fidelity 
Life; J. W. Scherr, Inter-Ocean; John 
Hanna; T. A. Sick, Security Mutual o! 
Lincoln; D. G. Busby, North Americal 
Life, Toronto; E. B. Forsythe, Illinots 
Mutual Casualty. 
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N. Y. Educational Seminar — Bureau of Accident & Health Underwriters 





Educational Seminar Ponders Intrinsic 


Problems Facing A & H Industry 


Bureau of Accident & Health Underwriters’ Conclave In New York 


Draws Large Attendance; Insuring the Overage and Rural 


Population Among Pertinent Topics Discussed 


More than 225 A. & H. men, represent- 
ing 9) member and non-member compa- 
nies of the Bureau of Accident & Health 
Underwriters, together with  distin- 
wished insurance educators from = sev- 

ral universities, paid close attention to 

» host of intrinsic industry problems pa- 
rded before them at the educational 

seminar on individual A. &H. insur- 

once, held at the Hotel Biltmore, N. Y., 
May 24-25. The two-day event was the 
cimax to months of arduous prepara- 

‘ion by the Bureau’s educational com 
mittee under Chairman Chz irles Seavey, 
Union Mutual Life. Francis T. Crawley, 
manager, individual division of the Bu- 
reat, was responsible for the details of 
the program. 

The official greeting was extended by 
\lfred W. Perkins, vice president, Union 
Mutual Life, who is chairman of the 
governing committee of the Bureau. He 
stressed the importance of the seminar 
as an effective medium of A. & H. edu- 

‘ation and instanced it as yet another 
example of the Bureau’s close identifica- 
tion with the growth and development 
of A.& H. insurance. In concluding his 
remarks, Mr. Perkins thanked the 31 
discussion leaders and speakers whose 
willing cooperation contributed to the 
outstanding seminar program. 

Chairman Seavey then delivered some 
introductory remarks on seminar proce- 
dure, as the seminar under his leader- 
ship settled down to the business of the 
opening 


Health Insurance Foundation Survey 


Discussion began appropriately with a 
consideration of present day family med- 
ical a presented in a paper, “A Na- 
tional Family Survey of Medical Costs 
and Its Implications for Insurance Un- 
derwriting” by guest speaker Odin W. 
\nderson, Ph.D., research director of the 
Health Information Foundation. Review- 
ing the findings of the HIF survey, Dr. 
\nderson discussed their significance for 
the underwriter. Among other things 
he said: “I will not deny that there are 
instances of outright fraud and chicanery 
such as using a children’s hospital : 
a weekend baby sitter, but I wonder 
there are enough instances of ancabl 
abuse to make a tangible difference in 
the premium rate, if corrected. What 
we have to contend with in the finane- 
ing of personal health services is a 
change in the concept of need and ade- 
quacy on the part of patients and pro- 
viders of service after a means of 
budgeting and prepayment like health 
imsurance becomes widespread. 

“In a national survey we found that 
among insured persons the rate of sur- 





session. 


gical Operations per 100 persons in a 
year was nine, among uninsured persons 
the rate was five. By any stretch of 
the imagination, I ccnnot conceive of 
the possibility of itis mnbcessiey sur- 
“cal cperations per 100 persons since 
people with insurance are very likely 
more health conscious than those un- 
insured and are more often exposed to 
medical advice. It is likely that the unin- 
sured people are not receiving all the 
medical care which would benefit them.” 
A new experiment in hospitalization 
expense insurance was reported on by 
Harry L. Graham, Bankers Life Co., in 
a paper titled “A Deductible Approach 
to Hospital Expense Insurance.” His 
address is featured on another page oi 
this issue. 


A problem of first magnitude, “Insur- 
ing the Older Ages,” was the topic of 
the third paper of the morning read 


by Mortimer Spiegelman, Metropolitan 
Life, which appears in this section. 
Five Plans in Operation 

Two successful projects of the Health 
Insurance Council with which the Bu- 
reau is closely associated, were next re- 
ported on. The progress and_ steady 
increase in installing individual hospital 
admission plans was described by Louis 
A. Orsini, Bureau manager, group divi- 
sion, in an informative paper that listed 
five plans as now in operation in various 
parts of the country. The individual hos- 
pital admission plan, Mr. Orsini believed, 
has now grown beyond the trial and 
error stage and had crystallized into an 
effective and practical program ready 
for introduction wherever requested. 

The extensive subject of uniform claim 


forms in the preparation of which the 
Health Insurance Council had been 
working for more than two years was 


interestingly outlined by Carroll J. Me- 
3ride, Travelers Insurance Co., in the 
final paper of the opening session. Mr. 
McBride’s address is reported elsewhere 
in this edition. 

The afternoon of the opening day 
had Paul W. Stade, Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty Co., presiding as discussion 
leader. First period of this session was 
devoted to a panel discussion on a cur- 
rent appraisal of major medical expense 
insurance. Following much of the format 
of the original major medical report and 
supplement issued by the Bureau on 
its study of the trends in the coverage, 
the panel moderated by Robert E. Ryan, 
Royal - Liverpool Insurance Group, was 
comprised of the following: Henry R. 
Roberts, Connecticut General Life; W. 
Equitable Society; Gerald 
John L. Shaw, 


W. Cramer, 
S. Parker, Guardian Life; 


Fire of 


New 


National Hartford, and Robert 
W: Carey, York Life. The panel- 
ists in turn gave up-to-date reports on 
the major medical programs of _ their 
respective companies. This was followed 
by floor discussion. 

One of the highlights of the 
seminar was a paper delivered by Edwin 
M. Erickson, Farm Bureau Mutual Au 
tomobile Insurance Co., entitled “Insur- 
ing the Rural Population.” His paper is 
reported upon on another page of this 
section. 

Challenge That Lies Ahead 

“Something must be done to encourage 
the youthful breadwinners to _ purchase 
sickness disability protection,” Charles 
E. Stevens, Standard Accident, told his 
audience in addressing the session on 
“The Challenge That Lies Ahead for 
Sickness Disability Insurance.” 

Mr. Stevens was of the opinion that to 


induce the young family man with his 
limited dollars to buy not only accident 
disability but also. sickness disability 
the leval premium to age 50 must be 
abandoned and premium costs reduced 
to meet the younger market. He said 
the life approach of using rates aimed 


at age brackets with the initial premium 
determined by the age of the applicant 
offered certain problems in the disability 
field but was a logical approach to the 
matter. He also pointed out that while 
life insurance made a real effort to 
supplement social security benefits, little 
attempt has been made to supplement 
the benefits accruing from compulsory 
disability laws. y 

“We are still trying to sell the same 
protection we have offered for years and 
when we do not offer long waiting pe- 
riods we are duplicating coverage,” he 
said. 

McAlevey on Legislation 

The opening day of the seminar was 
fittingly climaxed by a narrative account 
of the unprecedented activity in legisla 
tive and regulatory areas of the business 
presented by Bureau Counsel John F 
McAlevey. This account is reported on 
another page. 

Discussion leader E. A. 
curity Mutual Life, had 
sponsibility of presding over the first 
the second day and moder- 
ating the risk selection case clinic. Sev- 
eral cases of both the cancellable and 
non-cancellable variety were submitted 
by member companies and expertly ana- 
lvzed by panel members: Neil J. Brown, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co.: 


Hauschild, Se- 
the double re- 


session of 


Earl J. Cadwell, Monarch Life; John F. 
e vdon, Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corp., Ltd.; William H. Greenwood, Jr., 


two-day 





ALFRED W. 


PERKINS 
Extends Official Greeting 


Byron S. Davis, 
Sullivan, 


Provident Mutual Life; 
State Mutual Life; Robert J 
Travelers Insurance Co., and Dr. Harry 
Kk. Christensen, Union Mutual Life 
Judged by the floor discussion that fol 
lowed the case clinic proved itself a 
popular opener to the session. 
Pre-Existing Conditions 

\ topic of direct bearing on the whole 
public relations program of the accident 
and health industry, featured on another 


page, was discussed by William H. Stuek 

of the Travelers, in his paper, “Pre 

kxisting Conditions as a Problem.” 
\ppropriate to the thoughts stimu 


lated by prior considerations of — the 
session was the closing discussion of the 
morning re-underwriting principles and 
recent experiments moderated by Bureau 
General Manager J. F. Follmann, Jr 
Mr. Follmann’s address appears on an 
other page. 

The two-day seminar came 
with a medical underwriting panel pre 


to a close 


sided over by Oliver F. Siegmund, Gen 
eral American Life. Informative papers 
for underwriters on cancer, diabetes and 
the controlled diabetic, and goiter and 
thyroid conditions were delivered respec 
tively by Drs. Otto G. Goldkamp, Con 
necticut General Life, Joseph Horan, 
Metropolitan Life, and John Malgieri, 
New York Life. 
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Medical Underwriting Panel Reviews 
Cancer, Diabetes and Thyroid Trends 


Under Discussion Leader Dr. Siegmund, General American 
Life; Panelists: Drs. Goldkamp, Horan and Malgieri; More 
Liberal Underwriting Not Advocated in Cancer Cases 


session of the Bureau of 
Health Underwriters’ two- 
educational seminar on individual 
accident and health insurance held at 
the Biltmore Hotel, New York City, on 
May 24-25, heard an informative discus- 
sion of cancer, thyroid conditions and 
diabetes in relation to A. & H. under- 
writing. The session presided over by 
Discussion Leader Dr. Oliver P. Sieg- 
mund, General American Life, featured 


The final 
Accident & 


day 


the medical underwriting panel that 
comprised: Dr. Otto G. Goldkamp, 


Connecticut General Life; Dr. Joseph 
Horan, Metropolitan Life, and Dr. John 
Malgieri, New York Life. 


Dr. Otto G. Goldkamp 


Dr. Goldkamp opened the panel dis- 
cussion with a paper on cancer. “The 
serious and sombre nature of any dis- 
cussion on cancer,” he said, “is prob- 
ably best conveyed by considering the 
fact that one out of every three persons 
in this room will suffer from cancer 
before he dies. Likewise, one out of 
every three infants born today will have 
cancer in some form while he lives.” 

Pointing out that the trend indicated 
a continued rise in cancer incidence in 
spite of the best efforts of science, Dr. 
Goldkamp stated that the ratio would 
become less favorable, before medicine 
overcame the disease. Since most people 
live today to the ages most susceptible 
to cancer, the increased cancer incidence 
in the United States coincided closely 
with the shift in the average age of the 
population. “Obviously as the average 
life continues to increase,” he said, “the 
incidence of cancer will increase in 
parallel fashion along with other chronic 
and disabling diseases. As one of the 
chronic diseases, cancer carries consid- 
erable weight in the ever-increasing load 
of disorders of the older ages, offering 
as great a challenge in the socio-eco- 
nomic field of medicine as in the clinical.” 

Discussing the length of stay in hos- 
pitals for cancer patients, Dr. Goldkamp 
reported from the statistics of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute that ten major 
cities showed an average duration of 
first hospitalization of cancer patients 
of from 17 to 25 days. Subsequent hos- 
pitalizations it was inferred would aver- 
age 21 to 40 days and would, Dr. Gold- 
kamp estimated, amount to more than 
three times the average hospital stays 
for all causes in his own state of Con- 
necticut. Even in skin cancer the average 
hospitalization stay was only a few days 
less than the over-all average. 

When the specific point of age is taken 
in conjunction with the hospitalization 
statistics, Dr. Goldkamp said: “Begin- 
ning at age 45, about 13 out of every 
100 persons will develop cancer by age 
65 and 18 by age 70, the problems in 
group coverage are immediately self- 
evident. For each year, in the 20-year 
period of 45 to 65, there will be 7/10 
of one average claim in every group of 
100 insured persons for cancer. Based 
on hospital days alone, the average can- 
cer cost will be three times as great as 
the average general admission and 
therefore amount of the average to two 
hospitalizations per year, in this age 
group. If we consider realistically the 
probable increased expenses in extras 
and surgery, an even higher cost ratio 
is undoubtedly closer to the truth. 
Therefore, not only are group hospitali- 


zation and surgical plans affected, but 
also group catastrophe coverages; and, 
it becomes of paramount importance to 
consider carefully the size and median 
age of a group as well as average job 
tenure within the group.” 


Same Factors Prevail 


Turning to individual contracts sold 
for health, accident and disability cover- 
age, Dr. Goldkamp explained that the 
same factors prevailed as in group cov- 
erage. However, experience for indi- 
vidual coverage might be anticipated to 
some degree by the age at which the 
contracts terminate, the average policy 
life, and the age of the policyholder. 
Some benefit is gained from medical 
selection to the extent at least of elim- 
inating most persons already affected by 
the disease. 

Dr. Goldkamp stated: “According to 
the latest Connecticut statistics, almost 
9/10 of all persons having cancer die of, 
or with that disease. This is a startling 
figure, which I am sure is not peculiar 
to Connecticut. If we consider that even 
when cancer is localized, the five-year 
‘cure’ rate is only 43%, we must conclude 
the recurrence rate is high. If skin can- 
cer is excluded from this group, the 
cure rate is close to 38%; and where 
all stages of the disease among treated 
persons are included, only 30% remain 
cured for five years. 

“To break the list down according to 
age and site of cancer would take too 
much time for the period allotted me, 
but such complete statistics are avail- 
able through the American Cancer So- 
ciety and the National Cancer Institute. 
Suffice it to say that generally all forms 
of internal cancer, as well as_ breast, 
show five-year survival rates of 50% or 
less and most frequently these rates are 
in the neighborhood of 20% to 30% with 
a general leveling off recurring in the 
fifth to tenth years after treatment in 
ages under 45 and somewhat later in 
ages 45 to 54. depending on the type 
of cancer. For ages 54 to 64, a State of 
Connecticut graph indicates where the 
leveling off period occurs in four major 
cancer sites.” 

In reviewing what the industry was 
already doing, Dr. Goldkamp noted that 
some companies refuse consideration 
even for accident coverage, while others 
rider the impairment after a relatively 
short period of health coverage. “Unfor- 
tunately, in most cases, claims for can- 
cer were not broken down sufficiently to 
correlate loss with underwriting proce- 
dure, but seven companies indicated 
cancer claims to run from 1.4% to 12% 
of the total number of claims, with a 
few indicating that the percentage in 
amount ran one and one-half to two 
times the percentage in frequency.” Dr. 
Horan gave a paper in 1953 pointing out 
that cancer was 20th on the claim list 
by frequency, but fifth for number of 
days of disability, 

Protective Devices of Companies 


“How can a company protect itself 
from unwarranted losses due to this dis- 
ease and yet offer the treated cases of 
cancer protection from other sources of 
medical expense and disability. The pro- 
tective devices used most frequently are, 
of course: (1) rejection (protecting only 
the company); (2) adequate waiting 
period; (3) exclusion riders. Less ex- 
plored methods are: (1) extra premium 
contracts; (2) restricted or specialized 
coverage; (3) cash value plans. 

“The disadvantages in some of these 





devices have already been explained. For 
the chart shows that waiting periods for 
the more serious types of cancer range 
probably from 8 to 13 years. Such a 
waiting period would probably produce 
so few applicants that underwriting can- 
cer would be no problem; and unfortu- 
nately coverage for heart disease, kidney 
disease, etc., would be denied during 
such a period. Yet poor selection of 
risks with shorter waiting periods may 
expose a company to undue losses for 
which the standard risk must ultimately 


y. 

“The use of riders would seem to be in 
some respects the choice of an ostrich. 
Cancer disables and kills by spreading 
to all organs and systems. Unfortunately, 
although spread, recurrence or metastes 
may be suspected as the underlying 
cause for many serious symptoms, much 
time and expense may be involved be- 
fore such a diagnosis is made. During 
such a period, the insurance carrier is 
unable to deny benefits for any signifi- 
cant period pending diagnosis. Quite 
naturally, once benefits are paid, the 
carrier cannot hope for a refund from 
the hard-pressed insured. Therefore, the 
protection offered a company by virtue 
of a rider would appear very limited in 
value, except perhaps in localized can- 
cer in very accessible locations, such as 
the skin and mouth. Even these sites are 
hazardous unless an insurance company 
had the legal means to demand biopsies. 
_ “This leaves a very experimental field 
in which a company might underwrite 
cancer in the same manner that some 
companies have issued poliomyelitis con- 
tracts. But lacking the low premiums of 
a polio contract and the dramatic ap- 
peal, the popularity of such a policy 
would be questionable. The substandard 
approach might be logical, but the extra 
premiums required where waiting pe- 
riods were short would nullify the ad- 
vantage of insurance. Some persons have 
suggested cash value plans which would 
accrue funds with which to meet ex- 
pense when they are the greatest. Al- 
though some merit may exist in this 
approach, the administration of such a 
plan on group levels would seem quite 
difficult.” 

Giving brief attention to group cover- 
age in the matter because of the possi- 
bility that increased life expectancy may 
dictate a retirement age of 70 instead of 
65, the speaker expressed the opinion 
that contracts would have to include 
coverage of the highest cancer preva- 
lence and incidence and that under such 
circumstances opposition might be en- 
countered in making the necessary in- 
creases in group premiums. 

In his concluding remarks, Dr. Gold- 
kamp said: “I regret that I cannot fur- 
nish a positive note of reassurance, nor 
suggest that a generally more liberal 
underwriting policy is warranted. But, I 
can suggest, that long waiting periods 
and malignancy riders may be too con- 
servative in underwriting pure accident 
contracts; and, furthermore, that skin 
cancer can probably be accepted for all 
types of coverage on some basis. How- 
ever, I do believe it is important for us 
to realize that in one way or another, 
man’s social order, progress or regress, 
has commonly depended upon his state 
of health. Therefore, our effectiveness in 
meeting the challenge of cancer and 
other chronic diseases may assume his- 
torical significance.” 


Dr. Joseph C. Horan 


Dr. Joseph C. Horan, Metropolitan 
Life, told the session that underwriters 
unwittingly were issuing health insur- 
ance every day to diabetics without actu- 
ally underwriting them. In presenting 
the second paper of the panel discussion 
Dr. Horan stated that detection cam- 
paigns and mass surveys showed an esti- 
mated million latent cases of diabetes 
in the population unknown to either the 
individual or his doctor. He said: “The 
only way that you could feel certain of 
screening out diabetics would be to have 
a routine urinalysis and glucose toler- 
ance test run on every applicant and, 





of course, that is quite impractical and 
would be an unjustified additional a. 
quisition cost.” 

In recounting the history of diabetes 
Dr. Horan stated that the disease wa, 
as old as civilization itself and was 
regarded by the ancients as a kidney 
condition. Modern medicine classifies jt 
as a disease of the pancreas which fo 
all its long history is a modern disease 
in the sense that real understanding of 
the condition and its control only came 
about with the discovery of insulin jy 
1921. 

Describing the disease as resulting 
from the failure of the pancreas and 
more especially of the so-called islets of 
Langerhans, which produce the normal 
insulin for the body, to utilize and burn 
up the sugar in the blood, Dr. Horan 
went on to say that this inability de. 
prived the body of the energy fuel 
needed for all the physical activities oj 
living. The consequences were constant 
hunger, loss of weight and strength, and, 
in extreme cases, coma and even death, 

Elsewhere in his paper recounting the 
successful control and conquest of the 
disease by insulin, Dr. Horan said: 
“Soon following the introduction of jn- 
sulin, this death rate was cut 80% and 
has since been reduced much further, 
At age 30, the trend has been similar, 
In recent years the death rate was down 
to ten per 1,000, or more than a 95% 
reduction below the figures prevalent 
before Banting’s discovery. At age 4) 
the death rate in recent years shows a 
reduction of over 90% since pre-insulin 
days. These remarkable figures can be 
put another way. At age 30 the expecta- 
tion of life for the diabetic just before 
insulin was only six years. Today, the 
average 30-year-old diabetic can expect 
to live at least 30 years more. The death 
rate from coma in diabetics has been 
cut 99%; that from gangrene is down 
64%. The death rates from pneumonia 
and tuberculosis have been radically 
reduced among diabetics—80% for pneu- 
monia and 90% for tuberculosis. 


Pre-Insulin Era 


“In the pre-insulin era, an injury was 
a serious thing for a diabetic. In recent 
years less than 2% of the deaths among 
diabetics can be ascribed to accidental 
causes. The proportion of deaths from 
accidents has not increased even though 
diabetics are living longer and _ their 
exposure to accidents is greater as a 
result of their increased physical activ- 
ity.” Dr. Joslin, the apostle of diabetic 
treatment, has many cases in his his- 
tories now who have lived longer with 
their diabetes than they would have 
been expected to live if they were non- 
diabetic. He gives such cases a medal 
inscribed, “Explorers of unchartered 
seas,” and cites them for their scientific 
and moral victory because of their co- 
operation in keeping their disease under 
control. < 

“With the great improvement in the 
life expectancy of diabetics following 
the widespread use of insulin, a natural 
question soon arose as to whether dia- 
betics could be given any kind of life 
insurance. Estimates as to the number 
of diabetics in the U. S. vary, but fairly 
accurate estimates place the number ot 
known diabetics in the U. S. at at least 
one million people. Perhaps another one 
million have the disease and do not yet 
know it. The pioneering work in at 
tempting to offer life insurance to dia- 
betics was done by the Manufacturers 
Life of Canada after the discovery 0 
insulin, As you of course know, diabetics 
can now buy life insurance in sizeable 
amounts at not too high a substandard 
rating. In the best cases some compa- 
nies now issue with as low a mortality 
rating as two and one-half times the 
expected normal. The medical selection 
of applicants for life insurance in recent 
years has become a fairly formalized 
procedure.” i 

Coming to the question of health in- 
surance for the diabetic, Dr. Horan 
stated: “Those of you who represent 
companies active in the group healt 
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insurance business, of course, are putting 
onto your books every year many thou- 
sands of diabetics; not only these latent 
and unidentified ones, but also the dia- 
hetics Who_ have been diagnosed and 
classified. These being the facts, the 
roblen should be a very simple one. 

“The insurance companies should be 
able to study their morbidity experience 
among their diabetic insured and come 
yp with an answer as to whether or 
not known diabetics can be issued any 
type of health insurance, substandard, 
with an exclusion endorsement, or un- 
rated. The trouble with this over-sim- 
plification is that you do not know by 
name who your insured diabetics are. 
The reason for this is that very few 
claims are made because of diabetes. 
The claims arise from the complications 
of diabetes or the concomitant conditions 
associated with the disease. The claim 
papers themselves may not even show 
that the claimant is a diabetic, and in a 
claim analysis these would be coded by 
cause as infections or circulatory dis- 
eases, diseases of the eye or cases of 
trauma, and not as diabetes.” 

In examining the question of disabil- 
ity claim experience where diabetes was 
named the cause, Dr. Horan referring 
to a study conducted by his company 
went on to say: “A couple of years ago 
we took off 10,000 sickness claims in our 
personal accident and sickness division 
which had occurred in some part of 1952 
and we pulled out for study every tenth 
claim. These were all males. Disabilities 
of eight days or less were excluded. The 
distribution of disability by cause in this 
study showed that diabetes mellitus gave 
us only two claims out of. the 1,041 and 
as a cause of disability it ranked 34th 
in 35 causes. One claim was in the 40 
to 59 age group and the other was in 
the 50 to 59 age group. The average 
duration of these two claims was only 
28 days. In the underwriting of these 
A. & S. applicants, we had excluded all 
known diabetics, but certainly this very 
low claim rate for diabetes as a cause 
of disability cannot be attributed en- 
tirely to the excellence of our under- 
writing. 


nn 


Experience of 1954 

“We have another claim experience 
taken from our personal accident and 
sickness division records covering the 
year 1954. This study included sickness 
claims with onset in 1954 and the days 
of disability benefit counted from Janu- 
ary through December 1954. Under 
these various policy forms we had a 
total exposure of 145,000 policies. Among 
these were 54 claims where the cause 
of incapacitation was given as diabetes. 
The ratio of diabetic claims to the total 
number of claims was one-third of 1%. 
The average days of benefit per diabetic 
claim showed an excess of about 50% 
over the average days per claim for all 
sickness claimants. 

“We do have in the Metropolitan Life 
some excellent studies of the claim ex- 
perience among Metropolitan employes 
in the home office who are known to be 
diabetics. In a study made a few years 
ago from company records, we had 92 
known diabetics employed at the home 
othce and 89 of them were at work at 
the time of the survey. Three were on 
disability. The age composition of our 
diabetic group illustrates clearly that the 
problem of diabetes is concentrated in 
the middle and later age groups. The 
age of onset was 40 or over in two-thirds 
of the cases and averaged 44 years. 
Their ages ranged from 27 to 68 years, 
but 85% were 40 and over, and the aver- 
age was close to 50 years of age. Two- 
thirds of the cases were males. The 
Proportion of diabetics was higher in 
the maintenance staff than in the clerical 
Staff. 

_ “Here also the preappointment exam- 
ination excludes known diabetics and so 
it can be presumed that virtually all of 
these cases developed their disease after 
they came to work. The average length 
ot service in the group was nearly 24 
years and most of these had not de- 
veloped their diabetes in the early years 


of their employment. Our attendance 
record showed that during nearly a two- 
year period, 40 of these cases had an 
excellent attendance and 19% of them 
had an average attendance. Thus, it may 
be said that three out of five cases had 
a satisfactory record with regard to 
sickness absenteeism. Only 15% had a 
poor attendance record. 

“Our known diabetic employes have 
just been studied again, this time to 
establish their morbidity record with 
regard to the incidence and duration of 
illness from all causes. The observations 
were based on 138 home office employes 
known to be diabetics who were in the 
active service of the company on March 
1, 1955. Of these, 82 were males and 56 
were females. The mean age of the male 
diabetics was 51 years and that of the 
females was 47 years. During the year 
1954, among these 138 persons with dia- 
betes, there was a total of 36 illnesses 
which lasted eight days or more and 
resulted in disability claims. The in- 
cidence of claims with first payments 
made in the year 1954 was 26 per 100 
among the diabetics as compared with 
23 per 100 among all those active em- 
ployes in the home office who were 
eligible for disability benefits after seven 


days of absence due to illness. If we 
allow for the difference in the age dis- 
tribution in the diabetics from that of 
all the employes, we find the ratio of 
actual to expected claims was 0.65 for 
males and 1.54 for females. The mean 
days of disability benefit per claim was 
40.7 for the diabetics, as compared with 
the mean of 25.7 days per claim for all 
home office active employes. The mean 
days of disability per exposed person 
were, of course, less, being 10.6 for dia- 
betics and six for all employes. 

“The leading causes of disability were 
respiratory diseases and circulatory dis- 
eases—only three claims were for dia- 
betes. The incidence of hospital and 
surgical claims in the diabetic group was 
14 per 100 as compared with the rate 
of 15 per 100 among all active employes. 
The mean number of days for hos- 
pitalization per claim was 7.4 for dia- 
betics and 11.2 for all claimants. The 
mean days of hospitalization per exposed 
person were less than one for both 
groups, being 0.49 for diabetics and 0.82 
for all persons. The leading causes of 
hospital and surgical claims among dia- 
betics were neoplasms and abscesses. 
The total number of hospital and sur- 
gical claims were 19 among the diabetics, 


there being 11 males and eight females; 
only one claim was for diabetes.” 


Diabetics Actively at Work 


Stating that the studies by reason of 
the smallness of the groups gave no 
answer to the question of issuance of 
health insurance to the diabetics of the 
general population, Dr. Horan declared 
that the appeal of the studies lay in the 
revelation that there were diabetics ac- 
tively at work and in practical control 
of their diabetes. 

For companies interested in underwrit- 
ing such applicants Dr. Horan advised 
as a technique for selection a much 
more intensive investigation than nor- 
mally used in accident and health under- 
writing. He said: “You would want to 
insure only those diabetics who have 
the best medical management. That 
would presume that they are under the 
fairly constant supervision of well-trained 
physicians and that they are well-dis- 
ciplined patients under good stabiliza- 
tion. They should have been identified 
as diabetics and under good medical 
treatment for at least a year to assure 
achievement of reasonable stabilization. 
They should not require more than 50 

(Continued on Page 50) 





“[m making up 
for lost time” 


says Simon Lefkowitz (center) of McKeesport, Pa., 
as Manager Milton Weintraub, CLU (left) 

of Prudential’s Gateway Center Agency, Pittsburgh, 
and Karl Kottas, Jr., Brokerage Manager, 

review a partnership proposal. 


“Tn the past when analyzing General Insurance 
needs for my clients who also wanted and needed life 
insurance, I referred them to friends who were 

life underwriters. Since learning about Prudential’s 


Brokerage Service and how easy it is to provide 


my clients with complete insurance service, 

I realize how I had missed the boat. Now I’m 
making up for lost time — and my income’s 
getting bigger every year — thanks to all the help 
I get from the Prudential man.” 





TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE ¢ THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1, N. J. 
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more stringent underwriting standards. Bureau Has Heaviest 


He then explained that the insurance 


Follmann Sees Can. Problem Answer in companies have by no means remained Legislative Year in at 


unaware or aloof of the criticisms which 
have been made. Actually, he stated, a 
Sound Administration of Present Law great many companies are conducting a McALEVEY TELLS EDU. SEMINAR 
variety of experiments to determine how 
they might present to the public the 
best possible product commensurate with 
rersoncble cost to the policyholder and 
financial security of the company. 









Both Volume and Seriousness of Bilj, 
Pose New Problems; Individual 
Business Most Affected 






One of the outstanding features of the 
seminar conducted by the Bureau of 
Accident & Ilealth Underwriters on May 
24-25 in New York City was a forthright 
discussion of The Cancellation “Problein” 
in A. & H. Insurance by J. F. Follmann, 
Jr., general manager of the Bureau. 







“Nineteen hundred and fifty-five has 
Category of Experiments been the heaviest legislative year in 
the history of the Bureau of Acciden 
& Health Underwriters,” reported By. 
reau. Counsel John F. McAlevey in 







These experiments, Mr. Follmann cate- 
gorized as follows: “1. The type of 














srhaps no problem is more o21amount policy which is peri by its terms, : 
bse cae pr aaa tient ee 5 e guaranteed renewable to the age limit his wigan nae individual jn- 
respects A. & H. Te ae voon payment of premium but in which sitrcace Hotel. Ne . ae at cathe 
“prob! om” This Mr» Gollan anade the premium cen be altered by the com- a teges herein ew Yor ity. “Not 
] pany (on a class, not an individual, ba- O"'Y the volume of bills this year bu 





in opening the discussion when he 
“Voday a great deal is beings writ- 
ten and said about the so-called can- 
cellation ‘problem’ in A. & H. insurance. 
Newspapers in various parts of the 
country have seen fit, during the last 
year, to criticize this aspect of A. & H 
policies. Criticisms have also been 2p- 
parent in certain Congressional bearings, 
particularly those surrounding cons deri- 
tion of the Federal Reinsurance Bill and 
the deliberations of the Senaie Coin- 
mittee on the Judiciary. They are in- 
herent, perhaps, in certain recent actions 
f the Federal Trade Commission. Very 
much evident is the criticism directly JOSEPH F. FOLLMANN, JR. 


inherent in over twenty pieces of pro- 





Sanh ic seriousness of many of them has 
posed problems which the Bureau has 
never faced before. The vast cae 
of difficult bills have been directed 4 
the individually underwritten busi 
Although group insurance has not been 
immune its problems have been fewer 
in number and are outside the scope 
of this seminar.” 

A considerable proportion of Mr. Me- 
Alevey’s presentation and the ensuing 
discussion centered about the recently 
enacted North Carolina House Bill 9% 
which imposes on insurers an obligation 
to give a progressively larger period of 
notice to policyholders before retiring 
from an A. & H. risk. Pointing out that 


sis) should experience so require. 
pelicies covering hospital and medic: | 
expenses are now being written by a 
few companies. This type of policy has 
been in use for a very short period—a 
little more than two years and it is too 
early to indge its success. A_ similar 
experiment has also been announced re- 
cently for a policy of major medical 
expense insurance. 

“2. The type of policy which is clearly, 
by its terms, guaranteed renewable to 
the age limit upon payment of premium 
but in which the premium periodically 
increases at stated intervals. This type 
of policy is a recent experiment on the 
part of one company. 





































































































posed legislation introduced this year to : : ; J : : ; vtigg ; : 7 
the legislatures of several of the states. the frequency of the exercise of the 3. Phe type “or pokey yin avbichore-) <A Ver ORCI AS. thee ane simi ar Statute 
, : : right of discontinuance by insurance newal is at the option of the company been enacted affecting accident and 
Problem Not Investigated in Doiail companies. No fects on a nation-wide, (as customarily stated) except that the health insurance, Mr. McAlevey laid 
“When these criticisms, these ap- multi-comoany basis were available, policy provides that renew: ul will not be Particular stress on a need for a careful 
proaches to the ‘problem’ are examined however, to substantiate either position. — re fused because of change in the physi- study, at all levels in the rare: of 
in some detail and in their aggregate, Then, in 1953, the Insurance Commis- cal condition of the insured. This ex- both the probable and_ possible effect 
ome doubt remains whether th: critic, sioner of North Carolina conducted a periment is limited to date to major Of the statute with an adequate antici- 
have investigated the ‘problem’ in any factual study of such discontinuence medical expense policies issued by one pation of them if the Company CON 
great detail and whether the subject has practices both in North Carolina and in) or two companies. Since the major medi- lt do an A. & H. business in North 
been viven the consideration it deserve the entire United States. The study cal expense coverage is itself a new Carolina. 
The purpose here, therefore, is to ex- included 64 insurance companies writing experiment of only two years existence (A report on the Bureau bulletin an- 
amine the subject in its many and com- A. & H. insurance in North Carolina. It it would be even more difficult to attempt alyzing House Bill 96 which was sent to 
plex facets, even though of necessity, Showed that on a nation-wide basis, of — to appraise this more recent develop- COMp< nies last week was carried in the 
briefly.” 23,000,000 persons insured by those 94 ment. May 13 issue of The Eastern Under- 
Stressing the fact that there is nothing companies, 120,000 policies had been dis- “4. The practice of notifying agents (as writer on Page 37. The new law re- 


of continued during the preceding year. contrasted with a statement in the policy duires a 30-day notice of intention not 


This is a discontinuance rate of %4 of 1%. contract) the company will not refuse [tO renew in the first policy year and 
thereafter a period measured as_ the 


“number of full months most nearly 


unusual or new about the principle 
cancellable insurance, the speaker said, 
“Discontinuance of the insurance by the No qualitative analysis of this study is to renew the policy because of change 
é known to be available. The bare facts in the physical condition of the insured. 
as given here do, however, indicate that This experiment is a non-contractual equivalent to one-fourth the number oi 
the right of discontinuance version of the preceding experiment and, months of continuous coverage from the 


individual or family basis. This has by insurance companies generally is not like it, is limited to major medical ex- first anniversary of the date of issue or 
- pense insurance as written by one or Teinstatement, to the date of mailing of 


same Such notice: provided no period of re- 

quired notice shall exceed two years.”) 
Logic Plays Small Part 

The Bureau counsel emphasized that 

in many legislative battles, especially 

those which become acrimonious, “logic 


insurance company is a right reserved 
by the company in over 90% of A, & H. 
insurance policy contracts issued on an the use of 


been true since the inception of A. & H great. : ; } t 
insurance in the United States over one “This fact is particularly borne out by two companies. Therefore the 
hundred vears ago. It is true of A. & H closer examination of the North Caro- comments are equally applicable. 
msurance Ww ritten in other c suntries. lina study. Of the 94 companies included 
This right, furthermore, is reserved in in the study, 69 companies were below 
nearly all instances of A. & H. insurance the average rate of cancellation, 35 of 
written on a group, blanket, or franchise these hz iving a cancellation rate of less 


Physical Cendition Changes 
“5. The practice within the company, 
when considering policies for renewal, 


: : GY *F we ~om- of overlooking any changes in the physi- 
basis as nespects the entire group or than 1/10 of 1%. Fourteen other com ; ltl 8 af 8 ie ge by yy. Plays only a very small part. It helps 
any class tl hereof, It is also reserved by panies had the average rate. Thus of the Ca! condition of the insurec ae good lawyers with a good presentation 
at aah : Ghsted with a statement in the policy git dae aie Seas chess 


to hold the line for a considerable period 
of time in the hearing room even against 
strong public pressure for an enactment. 


the Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans. 94 companies, only 11 had a cancellation 
The majority of other insurance cover- rate above average. 
age with which the general public is “There is still further, and more recent, 


contract or an announcement to the field 
force). This practice has been quietly 
on within many companies for 


“ Tee pee ; Apatceliant lem’ oing : tigg 

familiar atso reserves a similar right, evidence that the | cancellation problem fan ei ast few years. In this manner But ultimately it is the grass roots 

including policies of fire insurance and is by no means of the proportions indi- a enn te h and test the effects Pressure, or more accurately in _ some 

automobile insurance. Therefore the cated by certain recent publicity. In Fae panos open ith tual ¢#Ses, the journalistic furor which is 

right of the company to discontinue a 1954, | Insurance| Commissioner Wade rt came aie ee dicina Mle olicy. mistaken for genuine public concern, 
; eat : cas Be ee ae disturbance o > ( 2S . 4 { . c 

policy of insurance is not new to the Martin of Louisiana, in his capacity as I ’ : which decides the issue.’ 


Health holders, or their agents should the ex- 
periment prove in whole or part unsuc- 
cessful. In several instances this experi- 
ment is being confined to one type of 
coverage, such as hospital expense insur- 


public nor is it unique as respects acci Chairman of the Accident and Hea 
dent and health insurance. Committee of the National Association 

“These facts bear no testimony per se Of Insurance Commissioners, conducted 
or generally that the reservation of this a 48 state study of the complaints made 
results in injustice to the public. against A. & H. insurance to the Insur- 


He cited as an example of this the 18 
weeks which elapsed between the open- 
ing of the North Carolina legislature 
and the final enactment of North Caro- 
lina House Bill 96. “When the North 


right 


; ' Res ROS g: issioners of the various states ance. In all instances, the experiment . 
Rather, the long and nearly unanimous — ance egg ee ° the write pooh ‘5 too recent to be conclusive. Carolina legislature opened, and_ even 
acount } as P ; Er ; ‘0 . y . rae -ehensive ‘ 
reservation of this right by the compa- In conducting the stuc A et “6. The practice within the company, cae. a great many people in the state 
nies in writing accident and health insur form was sent to each Commissioner. : gave us no chance of prevailing whatso- 


ance, combined with the mre erowth Thirty-five Commissioners replied and when considering policies for renewal, ever. They were pessimistic that we 
of that form of insurance, would attest these complaints were tabulated and 0! overlooking the frequency or dura- 


; , A habe : ue . > be- 
both to the public fanihanity with this broken down by the basic causes for on ol warranted claims submitted and could even make a decent showing 


. . . 4 . sap 4 , 4 “4 A 2 2V iled and 
eae : ; ; ie ce ; . REE ES : said under the policy. The extent of cause of the climate which preva 
contractual righ as well as the absence such complaints, This study, according 1 : were convinced that the battle would be 


of anything approaching general abuse to a recent statement by Commissioner this experimental practice is not known. over with within the frst two wae 
of thaencht Martin, showed that of all complaints Much of what has been said with re- Eve Ses 1 - | s of the 
The speaker then went on to say, “A tabulated, only 8% were because of can- spect to the preceding experiment i ni cago ak te 7 aa wa oe 11 6 
il « i aly, - . = , 
logical and reasonable question would cellation by the company. Again, no would, however, be applicable here. oe work eed bese thi rs le short 
now be: To what extent do companies qualitative analy sis was available. Again, “7, cne practice within the company, ge ths Geta euiias cough ata we 
find it necessary to terminate the insur- however, the quantitative results clearly when considering policies: for renewal, ere nape : list ’ ; t of some 
ance for these various reasons? How indicate that ‘cancel'ation’ is not a being generally more liberal in such sala pahioe pet ae ig Sgt cater 
‘ as ; ” weil astaes é : Matiane > sntial agency groups s 
frequently are policies actually cancelled problem of any great magnitude. consideration and in relations to the agency grouf had 
| ; actually Ci behalf. As a matter of fact, ha¢ 


, eance which is - history of the policyholder than had our 
to what extent does this cause the Stating that insurance which is non stor) 4 ; : ae 
public to complain to state officials cancellable is made available to the been true in the past. This practice has ie ae is som B _ nd touch 
irged with the supervision of insur- — public by many companies, Mr. Fo'lmann been followed by the majority of com- through sheer ten: icity anc “ 


ees: > > . on avail- 
? noted that such insurance is appreciably panies in recent years. While it does not ties and the cooperation had been ava 
attempt to follow any set rule, as do able, it would not have been amiss to 


conduct a grass roots educational cam- 


and 


ch 


ance 
“For several years there have been more costly and that not everyone is isle ‘ 5() 
charges and counter-charges as respects eligible for it because of necessarily (Continued on I age 50) 
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paign the results of which might have 
heen decisive. ‘ 

Mr. McAlevey emphasized that even 
the agents and managers of the compa- 
nies in the business failed to grasp the 
sues. “Time after time,” the Bureau 
counsel reported, “when we confer with 
the local agents and managers of our 
companies in various state capitals, we 
jnd that they also feel, in common with 
the legislators, that ‘something should 
he done about’ the companies who are 
pelieved to be responsible for a dispro- 
portionate number of complaints. There 
is no appreciation on the part of your 
local people that you, as reputable, hon- 
est companies, have a_ legitimate stake 
in the preservation of the contractual 
rights which it is the objective of the 
particular bill to destroy in an effort to 
frustrate the abuse of those rights by a 
jew. We have to start talking from 
way down deep in a hole and work up 
to the point where we have convinced 
our own industry people before we can 
even begin to enlist their support. 


Legislative Cure No Answer 

“It is a very difficult thing to stand 
up before a legislative committee and 
to tell them that, while we must con- 
cede that under the smoke there is some 
fire, we do not believe that the problems 
which they are directing their attention 
to can be cured at this late date by 
legislative means. Obviously, the legis- 
lators can think only in legislative terms 
and quite a few are unwilling to recog- 
nize that the problem is basically ethical 
and moral and can only be dealt with 
through the exercise of forceful discre- 
tion by the Insurance Commissioner. 


“We cannot honestly compromise 
away valuable rights necessary to the 
over-all policyholder good when we 


know that this is a political solution at 
best and cannot cure the basic disease. 
I do not know why we should not speak 
the truth as we see it. It is an unusual 
case when the regulatory weapons al- 
ready at hand are not adequate.” 

Pointing out that principal interest, 
unquestionably as a result of newspaper 
publicity during the year, centered 
about legislation dealing with the can- 
cellable feature of accident and health 
policies, Mr. McAlevey reviewed this 
legislative area thoroughly, tracing its 
development since 1945. 


Some Recent Legislative Approaches 
“It should prove of interest here to 
pause long enough to review the various 
other regulatory proposals made to the 
state legislatures over the past decade, 
such proposals having to do with this 
subject. Since 1945 there have been 54 
such legislative proposals introduced in 
21 states. Twenty-one of these proposals 
were made in 1955 in 14 states, unques- 
tionably as a result of publicity during 
the preceding year. Generally these pro- 
posals fall into four broad patterns: 

“l, Those requiring that the right of 
cancellation be prominently displayed on 
the face of the policy. (There have been 
four such proposals, none of which are 
necessary today since this is now re- 
quired by the NAIC recommendation 
previously referred to.) 

“2. Those which require a period of 
notice to the policyholder before can- 
cellation becomes effective. (There have 
been ten such proposals ranging from 
hve days’ notice to two years. The Uni- 
torm Individual Accident & Sickness 
Policy Provisions Law enacted in most 
States requires five days’ notice. North 
Carolina in 1955 enacted a measure re- 
quiring from 30 days to two years notice 
depending upon the length of time cov- 
erage has been in force. It is not be- 
lieved that a period of notice of can- 
cellation has bearing upon any ‘problem’ 
Which might be conceived to exist al- 
though the five days required in the 
policy provisions law is reasonable in 
order to give the policyholder oppor- 
tunity to obtain insurance elsewhere.) 

‘3. Those requiring that the policy 
shall be non-cancellable after it has been 
jm torce for a certain period of time. 


(This is the most popular form of such 
proposals. There have been 26 bills of 
this type introduced, the period of time 
after which the policy shall be non- 
cancellable running from 30 days to ten 
years. The most common period is two 
years and the next most common is five 
years. It should be noted here, also, that 
insurance on average or lower income 
persons, to be reinsurable under the 
proposed Federal Reinsurance Bill, would 
have to be non-cancellable after five 
years and until age 70.) 

“4. Those which would require that 
all individual and family accident and 
health insurance be non-cancellable 
from date of issue. (There have been 
14 such bills introduced, usually without 
any age limit or the right to alter the 
policy to any extent.) 

“With the exception of the North 
Carolina law, to which reference has 
been made, and a law enacted in Louisi- 
ana in 1954 requiring that reference to 
the cancellation right be made in the 
advertising material, these proposals 
have not to date been found necessary 
by or acceptable to the legislatures to 
which they were introduced. The North 
Carolina law has not, it should be noted, 
been tested since it is not yet effective. 
There is strong doubt whether this 
measure will benefit the people of that 
state.” 

Mr. McAlevey noted that the most 
frequent approach seized upon is that 
which would make the insurance non- 
cancellable after a certain period of 
time. “Therefore a brief examination of 
this approach might be of value,” he 
thought, “in proving that saleswise, it is 
of limited attractiveness.” 

Only One Such Experiment To Date 

“Investigation has revealed only one 
instance in the United States of experi- 
ment in this type of policy. In that in- 
stance the company commenced writing 
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such type of policy 20 years ago and is 
still currently writing it. The company 
limits the approach, however, to acci- 
dent-only coverage. Under its approach 
the policy becomes automatically renew- 
able after any portion of the premium 
for the third year has been paid and 
remains in force upon the payment of 
subsequent premiums until age 65. It is 
to be noted immediately that while the 
company has been using this method for 
20 years as respects accident-only insur- 
ance, it has not seen fit to extend the 
principle to its sickness-only loss of time 
coverage or to its hospitalization poli- 
cies. Since the company has a large vol- 
ume of accident and health insurance 
and is known to be alert to new ap- 
proaches and to better ways of serving 
the public, this fact alone would seem 
to speak rather eloquently. 

“It is extremely doubtful if this ap- 
proach provides any answer to the ‘can- 
cellation problem.’ Close examination in- 
dicates that such a form of insurance 
has all the characteristics of what 1s 
commonly called non-cancellable insur- 
ance. This includes the necessity for 
higher premiums, the establishment of 
policy reserves, more stringent under- 
writing practices, more restrictive policy 
contracts and benefits, added hazard to 


the financial resources of the company, 


less sales appeal, and more limited avail- 
ability to the potential insuring buying 
public. Any significant restricting of the 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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General Expense Cash Plan 
While Confined in Hospital 


* NO RESTRICTIONS on use of cash benefits up to $100—$150—$200 
per week payable from 1 day to as long as 4 or 6 or 8 weeks, as 


selected. UNLIKE any other policy. 


NEW Blanket Hospital-Nurse Plan 


* Pays $8 to $15 per day for in-patient hospital care or out-patient 


nursing care . . . $80 to $300 extra for hospital miscellaneous . . . 


competes with best on the market. 









Unequalled Opportunities for Managers in 16 States 


ALL AMERICAN CASUALTY CO. 


E. E. Ballard, President 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


New Home Office Building Now Under Construction 
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Apologies to Siegmund 

In our report of the panel discus 
sion on “Medical Underwriting of 
Accident & Health Insurance,” we 
inadvertently referred to Discussion 
Leader Oliver F. Siegmund of Gen 
eral American Life Insurance Co. as 
a medical doctor with the company 
Mr. Siegmund holds the position of 
assistant secretary with General 
American Life. 











Denies FTC Jurisdiction 
more A. & H. 
tt 


of policy benefits, have denied that the 


Three companies, 


charged by with false advertising 
Commission has jurisdiction in the mat 
ter. They are Federal Life & Casualty, 
Battle Mich., 


ance of America, 


Insur 


Kdu 


Creek, Combined 


Chicago, and 

cators Mutual, Lancaster, Pa. 
These companies also deny that thei 

The 


sold too 


advertising is false and misleading 


Combined emphasizes that. it 
few policies with the challenged adver 
“public interest” 


tisine to meet the 


requirement. 


DBL Experience in N.Y, 


(Continued from Page 37) 
annually for “precisely statutory” and 
“substantially statutory” coverage com 
bined was 2,228,557. For 1951-54 the 
employes insured totaled 9,154,229. 
Amount of covered payroll in the 4 
year period was $22,895,539,096. Number 
of initial claims allowed in 1951 was 
134,439 compared with 124,613 last year. 


Total claims in 1951-54 period were 
531,100. Total number of weeks paid 
amounted to 718,734 in 1951 compared 


with 728,885 in 1954, and for the 4-year 
period—2,982,500. 

Losses paid totaled $15,773,958 in 1951, 
reached $19,136,879 in 1953, and dropped 
to $17,994,930 in 1954. Total losses paid 
for the four years were $70,448,183 
For each 100 employes insured, 5.8 re 
ceived benefits per year for an average 
disability period of 5.62 weeks. The aver 
age cost per claim over the 4-year period 
was $132.63. It was $117.33 in 1951, then 
$130.36 in 1952, jumped to $139.14 in 
1953 and still higher—$144.41—last year 

It was further revealed that annual 
claim cost per employe insured was 
$6.77 in 1951; $7.66 in 1952; $8.27 in 
1953; $8.11 in 1954. Four year average 
was $7.70. A breakdown showed the an 


nual claim cost as percentage otf cov 
ered payroll to be as follows: .29% 
1951; .30%—1952; .32%—1953 and .31% 


1954; four year average—.31%. 

The average annual covered payroll 
per employe showed this experience 
1951—2,345; 1952—2,524; 1953—2,563 and 
1954—2,577; four year average—2,501. 

Table Il of the experience gave the 
figures on the “precisely statutory” cov 
erage for the four vear period while 
Table Ill embraced the same informa 
tion for the “substantially statutory” 
coverage in this period. 

Superintendent Holz stated that these 
are the first over-all statistics published 
on DBL experience. He expressed the 
hope that companies writing this type 
of insurance will now be in a position 
to revise the DBL premium rates to 
bring them in line with the past expe- 
rience. 
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Erickson Cites Vital Need For Health 


Insurance Coverage In Rural Areas 


Any intimation that the A. & H. in- 
dustry is not actively serving the rural 
market: is without basis in fact, Edwin 


M. Erickson, group insurance manager, 
Farm Bureau Mutual oe Insur- 
ance Co., told the gathering of A. & H. 
men attending the educational seminar 
on individual A. & H. ig oe spon- 
sored by the Bureau of A. & H. Under- 
writers at the Biltmore Hotel, N. Y., 
May 24-25. He declared that many com- 
panies have a fair volume of rural busi- 
ness, while some have made special ef- 
forts to serve the rural market. 

The speaker said he believed there is 
a real need for more health insurance 
coverage in rural areas. “It is also true, 
he continued, “that there is increased 
ability to pay for health insurance cov- 
erage. Likewise, it is true that, despite 
poor public relations rumbles, rural peo- 
ple will buy more adequate health insur- 
ance coverage if it is properly sold and 
serviced.” Mr. Erickson said that better 
distribution in rural areas is needed to 
meet the opportunity. 


Competition Must Be Encouraged 


“Healthy competition must be encour- 
aged in rural areas by our industry,” he 
declared. “The known rural market is 
certainly large enough to engage some 
attention by all accident and health car- 
riers. In fact, the entry into the accident 
and health field by additional life carriers 
with existing rural agency plans should 
definitely be encouraged. The very dis- 
persion of the rural market will prevent 
any small group of companies from meet- 
ing the need for more adequate health 
insurance coverage. This is an industry 
opportunity; as well as an _ industry 
obligation.” 

He stressed that the 


mere appoint- 


ment of more rural resident agents will 
not be enough. He pointed out that 
agents must be educated, trained and 


motivated to do a job of sound health 
insurance selling and service. “Combina- 
tion selling with life insurance is quite 
feasible in the rural market,” said Mr. 
Erickson. 

“Tust as life insurance is the only way 
known to man to create an immediate 
estate,” he continued, “so, is health 
insurance the only way known to provide 
dollars when accident and_ sickness 
strikes. Only capable salesmen are 
worthy of this trust. The rewards for 
this kind of service to people are good. 


too, 


Proper leadership will provide quality 


distribution.” 

Earlier in his address, the 
noted that in the sale of individual polli- 
cies, it has been a real problem in rural 
areas to recruit and train sufficient resi- 
dent agents to properly sell and service 
rural people. “As a result,” he declared, 
“much of our present business in force 
in rural areas is of the limited benefit 
type. ... J Also, too much of our in force 
business has been sold by mail or by 
non-resident agents, who are not in a 
position to interpret policies to rural 
residents at the time of claim. Present 
trends towards more widespread careful 
underwriting of new business and more 
liberal re-underwriting is encouraging, 
but if post claim original underwriting 
had not gained such prominence in the 
public mind, is it any wonder that we 
have the present rash of undesirable 
legislation ?” 


No Fast Conclusions Are Possible 


Rig Ss Erickson said that since the 

. & H. industry experience is collected 
on an occupational basis, no fast con- 
clusions are possible in respect to rural 
coverage as a whole. “Few companies,” 
he continued, “have a sufficient volume 
of rural coverage to be considered credi- 
ble, our own company included, but our 
opinion of our rural individual experi- 
ence is good, better for hospital and sur- 
gical than accident and sickness though 
it is still good, while accident alone has 
been very good. 

“With individual hospital and surgical, 
no particular underwriting or claims 
problems appear to exist, for we try to 
do a careful job on both counts, use 
few waivers and a very minimum of post 
claim re-underwriting. We are offering 
individual major medical, and acceptance 
in rural areas has been fair for such a 
new coverage though it is much too early 
to have any experience development of 
consequence.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Erickson empha- 
sized: “If our industry wishes to pre- 
serve the institution of voluntary health 


insurance, it must meet the needs of 
people. We are meeting the needs, the 
increasing needs, of the urban market 


better each year. I am sure we can show 
greater progress in meeting the needs of 
the rural population if each of us will 
do our parf and encourage positive ac- 
tion now.” 





Spiegelman Sees Answer Io Overage 
Ins. Problem In Insured’s Early Years 


Mortimer Spiegelman, associate statis- 
tician, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
in his address on “Insuring the Older 
Ages,” before the educational seminar of 
the Bureau of A. & H. Underwriters, 
held at the Biltmore Hotel, May 24-25, 
pointed out that the insurance of the 
costs of medical care in old age may be 
considered in two phases: first, the issue 
of new insurance to the overage; second, 
the purchase of such insurance for late 
life while still at the main productive 
ages. 

“Tf there is a long-run solution to the 
problem,” said the speaker, “it will prob- 
ably lie in the second phase. In other 
words, the individual might be encour- 
aged to review his program of savings, 
which already includes the purchase of 
a home and purchase of life insurance 
in many instances, so as to provide for 
costs of medical care in old age.” He 
said that the insurance industry is al- 


ready considering its role in this direc- 
tion. 


Insuring Requires Insight 


Mr. Spiegelman explained that an un- 
derstanding of the problems of insuring 
the older ages for their costs of medical 
care requires an insight into their per- 
sonal characteristics, their economic 
status, their health status, and their 
utilization of medical services. “The 
concern should be not only with the 
current situation, but also with trends,” 
he declared. 

During his talk, the speaker gave the 
hospitalization experience of the office 
and field personnel of the Metropolitan 
Life. This experience represents results 
under a liberal benefit program. 

“The hospital record for the older ages 
in this insurance experience was de- 
cidedly poorer than the younger ages,” 
he noted, “whether measured in terms 


speaker 


Uniform Claim Forms 
Project in Final Stage 


CARROLL J. McBRIDE REPORTS 


Addresses Educational Seminar of Bureau 
of A. & H. Underwriters; Calls For 
Full Industry Cooperation 


In his address before the educational 
seminar on individual A. & H. insurance 
sponsored by the Bureau of A. & H. 
Underwriters at the Hotel Biltmore, 
N. Y., May 24-25, Carroll J. McBride, 
secretary, accident department, Travelers 
Insurance Co., paid tribute to the tre- 
mendous amount of work on the part 
of the International Claim Association 
committees, the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil committee, and the staff men of the 
A. & H. trade organizations, toward the 
goal of the adoption of uniform claim 
forms. He said that the Uniform Claim 
Forms Project of the Health Insurance 
Council is now in its final stage and is 
steadily gaining momentum. Mr. Mc- 
Bride publicly acknowledged the work of 
Louis A. Orsini, Bureau manager, group 
division, as the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil staff coordinator on the project. 

“It has already received favorable pub- 
licity in insurance trade magazines and 
in several professional publications,” said 
the speaker. “Articles in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
Medical Economics, and in other pro- 
fessional publications have been widely 
read and inquiries have been received 
from medical and hospital associations 
in various areas of the United States 
and from as far away as Honolulu, 
Hawaii, and Anchorage, Alaska. 


Many Societies Awaiting Developments 


“Many state and local medical societies 
have been holding up on claim form 
projects already started at a local level 
awaiting developments on the Health 
Insurance Council Project and several 
of these societies have already discarded 
their own projects and adopted the 
H.LC. finalized forms. The American 
Medical and the American Hospital 
Associations have been particularly co- 
operative in urging uniformity on a 
national basis and every indication is 
that of complete cooperation.” 

He informed the gathering that, the 
Health Insurance Council is preparing 
articles on the project, beamed at doc- 
tors, hospitals and insurance companies, 
and plans to print the story of the Uni- 
form Claim Forms Project in pamphlet 
form for wide distribution. He contin- 
ued: 

“This subject was on the agenda at 
the annual meeting of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference this 
month. Task Force No. 3 of the Joint 
Committee on Health Insurance has be- 
come interested in the project and en- 





of admission rate or duration of stay. 
Thus, taking ages under 45 years as a 
st andard, the hospital admission rate at 
ages 60 ‘and over was almost twice as 
great for both males and females. The 
average duration of hospital stay per 
case at ages 60 and over was about twice 
that at ages under 45 for males and 
almost four times for females. 


Poor Showing of Elderly Females 

“Taking into account both the ad- 
mission rate and the hospital stay per 
case, for the duration per person ex- 
posed, the ratios at ages 60 and over 
to ages under 45 years were 4 to 1 for 
males and 6 to 1 for females. The rather 
poor showing of elderly females, in this 
experience, may be due to the large pro- 
portions among them who are unmar- 
ried. Also, the high ratios for both 
sexes may reflect the comprehensive 
coverage under this program.” 

In his concluding remarks, Mr. Spieg- 
elman cited the fact that the problems 
of insuring the costs of medical care 
for the aged lie in many areas. He 
said that the incidence and the costs of 
medical care are high, the family and 
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for a panel discus- 
sion on “A Current Appraisal of Major 
Medical Expense Insurance” at the Bu- 
reau of A. H. Underwriters’ educa- 
tional seminar on individual A. & H. 
insurance was Paul W. Stade, assistant 
secretary of Lumbermens Mutual Casu- 
alty Co. Robert E. Ryan, Royal-Liver- 
pool Insurance Group, was panel mod- 
erator. Participants were: Henry R. 
Roberts, Connecticut General Life; W. 
W. Cramer, The Equitable Society; Ger- 
ald S. Parker, Guardian Life Insurance 
Co. of America; John L. Shaw, National 
Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford; Robert 
W. Carey, New York Life. 








dorsement by the Joint Committee is 
expected. 

“The committee considered the pro- 
priety of trying to obtain clearance for 
showing the American Medical Associa- 
tion endorsement on forms to be com- 
pleted by doctors, and the American 
Hospital Association endorsement on 
forms to be completed by hospitals, and 
concluded that these endorsements, when 
obtained, should be emphasized through 


publicity rather than shown on _ the 
forms.” 
Mr. McBride concluded that it now 


appears the project is receiving the 
essential interest and cooperation of the 
local medical and hospital associations, 
leaving only the need for a strong co- 
operative industry to put it over. He 
emphasized: “It is now up to us.” 





household arrangements are very often 
such as to lead to undue costs, income 
and employment are low, and the eco- 
nomic incentive to minimize a disability 
is not as great as at the productive ages. 
“Nevertheless,” he declared, “the insur- 
ance mechanism is applicable in this 
problem and experimental efforts to de- 
velop it are already under way.” 





More FTC Charges Against 
A. & H. Companies in Offing 


F. E. Howrey, chairman of Federal 
Trade Commission, warned in a talk be- 
fore the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association in Washington, D. C., that 
more complaints against A. & H. compa- 
nies are in the offing. He revealed that 
FTC’s effort to eliminate alleged false 
advertising by such companies embraces 
a careful study of the advertising claims 
of all A. & H. writing carriers. To date 
28 complaints, charging insurers with 
“false and deceptive” statements in their 
advertising as to actual benefits under 
policy terms thave been issued. 
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stuek Cites Problem of 
Pre-Existing Conditions 


In EDUC. SEMIN AR ADDRESS 





s Agent Selection and Education, 
Modern Underwriting and Liberal 
Claim Handling Is the Solution 





Approaching the problem of pre-exist- 
ing conditions in H. underwriting 
with a good deal of common sense, Wil- 
jam H. Stuek, life, accident and group 
claims department, Travelers Insurance 
Co, told the large audience attending 
the educational seminar on individual 
4 & H. insurance conducted by the 
Bureau of Accident & Health Under- 
writers, at the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York, May 24-25, that the industry 
should not take a defeatist attitude to- 
ward this problem, nor hang its head 
concerning practices to date. 

“We admit we have a problem,” he 
declared, “but it is one which can be 
handled within the industry without 
need for adverse legislation, Congres- 
sional investigation, or uniformed pub- 
licity.” He went on to say that it is 
simply a problem of internal administra- 
tion on the individual company basis 
and on an inter-company basis. “If we 
can reevaluate our program for agents’ 
selection, educate our agents to sell the 
product properly, modernize our under- 
writing practices, and administer claims 
on a broadminded, but impartial basis, 
we will have practically conquered the 
problem.” 7 
Mr. Stuek said that as a claim man he 
was convinced that the problem centers 
around misunderstanding. As to the ex- 
tent of the problem, he was inclined to 
think that it has been magnified to some 
extent by uninformed publicity. He de- 
clared that the A. & H. industry is pay- 
ing the penalty for growth. 


Lack of Complete Information 


“We recognize that there has been 
criticism and a lack of complete informa- 
tion to the public, but the Bureau of 
Accident & Health Underwriters and 
other trade organizations are undertak- 
ing, and have been undertaking, rather 
extensive public relations programs to 
correct this matter,” the speaker ex- 
plained. 

“There are those persons who pur- 
chase individual Health Insurance, know- 
ing of a condition and use the excuse 
that they did not understand the policy 
language, or that they were misled by 
the agent’s representation or company 
advertising,” he continued. “Some com- 
plaints may be justified, and it is to 
those justifiable complaints that we must 
direct our administrative corrections. 
These cases are the exception and it 
cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
they are exceptions. However, when 
they are made public, they appear to as- 
sume monumental proportion and ad- 
versely affect the industry as a whole. 
“A question arises as to the right of 
acompany to refuse payment of a claim 
on the ground that the conditions ante- 
dated the effective date of the policy,” 
said the speaker. “A sequel to this is 
the question, ‘Have the people who are 
making these complaints made them 
with clean hands?’ In the ‘Uniform In- 
dividual Accident & Sickness Policy 
Provisions Law’ adopted by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
in 1950, and by now made a part of the 
Insurance codes of most states, the re- 
Instatement provision, a required pro- 
vision, states in part— 

“The reinstated policy shall cover only loss 
Tesulting from such accidental injury as may be 
Sustained after the date of reinstatement and 
loss due to such sickness as may begin more 
than ten days after such date.” 

“This provision of the law leads us to 
believe that the insurance regulatory 
officials and state legislators have been, 
and still are, thinking of individual in- 
surance as a form of insurance not in- 
tended to cover pre-existing disease con- 
ditions. Therefore, under the more mod- 
ern laws, the company cannot take ad- 





vantage of pre-existing disease condi- 
tions after two or three years, dependent 
upon the state involved. 


Problem of Administration 


As to the problem of how to adminis- 
ter insurance programs so as to muini- 
mize the problem presented by _ pre- 
existing conditions, Mr. Stuek said that 
the cardinal point of the problem ap- 
pears to be that the public does not un- 
derstand insurance generally and sec- 
ondly, does not know what it is buy- 
ing. “Our problem is one of education,” 
he declared. 

He said that one of the first misun- 
derstandings in the mind of the public 
in. general is the use of the term 
“policy.” “To the layman,” he declared, 
“there is an inference of an unilateral 
or one-sided transaction. We in the in- 
dustry, of course, appreciate the fact 
that the more proper designation would 
be ‘insurance contract.’ Perhaps with 
this designation, an insured might be 
more careful and, therefore, realize that 
this is a bilateral obligation. 

“Pre-existing disease conditions and 
misrepresentations are constantly inter- 
related in claim administration and it is 
sometimes very hard to draw the line 
between the two,” he said. “Most juris- 
dictions and most companies take the 
position that if the insured has reason 
to know of a disease or health condition 
(about which a question is asked on the 
application), then he must disclose it. If 
he has no suspicion of the existence 
thereof, he breaches no duty in failing 
to disclose it. This has led to the result 
that a non-disclosure of a latent, un- 
known disorder, will not void the policy, 
or release the insurer of liability. 

“It is my firm opinion that the courts 
in general will back up and sustain the 
policy provisions, provided the company 
clearly establishes the pre-existing dis- 
ease condition, or the material misrep- 
resentation.” 

Turning to the problem of pre-existing 
disease and how to handle it, Mr. Stuek 
made a few observations as a claim man. 
He first discussed the matter of the 
application. 

“The wide variance in company or- 
ganizations and contracts offered will, of 
necessity, introduce different questions 
as to information required for under- 
writing a Health Policy; therefore, to 
attempt to suggest the type of question 
to be used on an application would be 
presumptuous,” he indicated. “However,” 
he went on, “if those questions and an- 
swers are specific and definite, there 
will be much less chance of misunder- 
standing and likewise less chance of 
legal construction against the company.” 

He directed his next statement to 
those policies which require an applica- 
tion before issuance, and said he some- 
times thinks it would be advisable, in 
selling a policy of Health Insurance and 
taking an application, to have the in- 
sured complete the application in his 
own handwriting. “This would be the 
ideal situation for a claim man, though 
I must agree probably not practical from 
an agency standpoint,” he said. 


Importance of Careful Underwriting 


Mr. Stuek said that he wondered 
whether, in the effort to produce volume, 
the industry may, in some instances, be 
losing sight of the importance of careful 
underwriting. “Proper requests for in- 
formation on an application,” he de- 
clared, “plus intelligent underwriting, 
produce satisfied and non-complaining 
policyholders.” 

Turning briefly to the medical aspect 
of this matter, he said, it would appear 
that sound and progressive underwriting 
requires the assistance of the medical 
profession (thoroughly trained in com- 
pany underwriting principles). He de- 
clared: “The field of the doctor in the 
individual Health lines is of great im- 
portance from the standpoint of (1) 
medical advice and counsel on the in- 
dividual case and (2) medical experience 
to enable the company to accept risks, 
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Deductible Can Solve 
Today’s Mounting Costs 

IN HOSPITAL-SURGICAL CASES 

Harry L. Graham Gives Bankers Life of 


Des Moines Experience in This 
“Arena of Experiment” 








Harry L. Graham, secretary, A. & S. 
department, Bankers Trust Life Co. of 
Des Moines, declared before the individ- 


ual A. & H. educational seminar con- 
ducted by the Bureau of A. & H. Under- 
writers at the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York, on May 24-25, that his company 
feels that a possible solution to the 
present day hospital and surgical mount- 
ing costs can be solved by the use of 
the deductible sum. He said that al- 
though it is too early to foresee the 
immediate future as relates to this type 
of business, Bankers Life believes that 
it has great merit. 

The speaker explained that the idea 
of a deductible sum as applied to hos- 
pital and surgical losses is at present 
in a formative stage of development. He 
said that there are, however, many un- 
derlying considerations involved in the 
use of a deductible and which indicates 
that there is considerable merit in its 
complete adaptability to such coverage. 

Arena of Experiment 

“In July of 1954 the Bankers Life Co. 
entered the ‘arena of experiment’ by is- 
suing individual and family Hospital- 
Surgical Policies on a deductible basis— 
the policyowner paying for the first few 


dollars of expense incurred as the result | 


of a loss,” he said. “What prompted our 
company to issue such policies? There 
were many reasons for such action, 
primary of which is the existing high 
cost of maintaining the economic stand- 
ard of the American public, which cost 
has been increasing year by year since 
1941 and does not appear to be on the 
down grade. 

“In order to establish whether or not 
the average individual can afford to as- 
sume his first few dollars of loss,” he 
explained, “we directed our economist to 
develop as much factual data as possible 
relating to the financial position of the 
American public. The information pro- 
duced the following results: 

“Today approximately 41% of family 
incomes are $5,000 or more a year; 55% 
have incomes of $4,000 or more a year. 
Since 1947 the number of families living 
on less than $4,000 a year have dimin- 
ished by 20% while the number of fami- 
lies with more than $4,000 a year income 
have increased by 70%. During the same 
time, families with incomes of $10,000 or 
more have increased by 100%. The ur- 
ban family is ahead of the rural family 
in cash income according to income tax 
reports for 1953. The average non-farm 
family had an income of $6,390 compared 
with $3,460 for his country cousin’s fam- 
ily. The figure for farm family income 
does not include items produced on the 
farm for family consumption. 

“The total disposable personal income 
for the United States,” he continued, 
“has increased from $70.4 billion in 
1939 to $253.5 billion in 1954. This rep- 
resents the income that all individuals 
in the United States had after taxes and 
that was available for expenditures or 
savings. In 1944 the average income of 
families was $2,209 while by 1952 this 
amount had risen to $3,611. In 1945 the 
average income for males was $1,811 
and by 1952 this income had risen to 


Mr. Graham noted that with increas- 
ing costs in the hospital and surgical 
field there is a direct relationship be- 
tween such expenses and frequency of 
loss. “It has always been the expressed 
desire of insurance companies to issue 
their coverage for a price the public 
can afford and at the same time to offer 
as broad coverage as possible for the 
premium dollar,” he went on. “As is 
characteristic of the hospital field, cost 








HARRY L. GRAHAM 


has been on the increase and this is 
attributed, in the main, to the desire of 
the average person to be paid first dol- 
lar losses. How better, then, can we 
apply the theory of a deductible amount 
as by so doing premiums must be re- 
duced as compared to first dollar bene- 
fits. 


Analyzed All Claim Experience 


“Not knowing the amount of money 
which shonld be deducted from a loss, 
we analyzed our claims experience both 
from the individual and group side in 
order to establish the sum payable for 
the average hospital-surgical claim. Our 
records proved that approximately 50% 
of such claims were settled for $50 or 
less. This figure was also substantiated 
by several other companies which we 
contacted.” 

He said that inasmuch as an important 
factor in deductible insurance is to weed 
out small claims, Bankers Life arrived 
at the conclusion that $50 should be a 
logical deductible amount to apply to a 
loss. This figure the company believed 
could be applicable to a policy of in- 
dividual or family hospital and surgical 
insurance regardless of the amount of 
daily room and board benefits involved. 

“We decided to pay our loss in ac- 
cordance with the benefits of the policy 
deducting therefrom the sum of $50,” 
said Mr. Graham. “Our policy is so 
constructed that $50 is deducted from 
the sum of the total benefits becoming 
payable for hospital room and_ board, 
miscellaneous hospital expenses and sur- 
gical operation fees. 

“At the time that we submitted our 
policies to the various state Depart- 
ments, we felt it mandatory to guaran- 
tee the renewability of this contract as 
we desired good persistency and felt 
that same could be accomplished by 
guaranteeing the renewability of our 
policy to age 65, subject to the com- 
pany’s right to change rates. Our rate 
change is not contemplated on an in- 
dividual or family basis but rather on a 
block of business depending on age and 
sex. We cannot rider for any physical 
change in the policyholder after issu- 
ance. 

“Relatively few underwriting problems 
have been developed as we use the same 
approach to underwriting our deductible 
policy as we do our first dollar contract. 
It is amazing to note that the deductible 
type of policy has an appeal to people 
in all economic walks of life. On our 
books, we have professional people, 
clerical workers, laborers and one very 
energetic agent in Montana who has 
submitted 10 applications on the fami- 
lies of sheepherders.” 

In his concluding remarks, Mr. Gra- 
ham observed that apparently, the idea 
of deductible hospital insurance creates 
public interest. He said Bankers Life 
feels the construction of its policy with 
the feature as previously explained en- 
ables its agents to produce more busi- 
ness thus rendering greater service to 
the insuring public. 
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units of insulin daily. Their past medical 
history should be free from any history 
of undue frequency of attacks of coma 
or insulin reaction. The coverage should 
not extend beyond age 60. Physical ex- 
amination should show no evidences of 
overweight, hypertension or arterioscle- 
changes in the eyegrounds. A 
questionnaire completed by the attend- 
ing physician should have leading ques- 


re SIS, or 


tions to establish the — stabilization 
achieved and the fact of a sugar free 
urine at most times. There should be 


some questions as to the amount of 
insulin required and searching inquiries 
as to the measure of how cooperative 
the patient is. The occupation history 
should show steady employment at regu- 
lar hours in a good paying job and 
freedom from the extra hazards of acci- 
dents. 

wealth of information 
itself. We know clinic- 
ally that neither a well-regulated diet 
nor the taking of insulin cures diabetes, 
nor does it prevent it. We know a good 
deal about who the people are that are 
likely to develop diabetes. In fairly com- 
prehensive studies on diabetes detection, 
65% were overweight, 40% had family 
histories of diabetes and 70% were over 
4) vears of age. We know that the death 


“There is a 
about the disease 


rate from diabetes is three times as great 
in the overweights as those of average 
weight. We know that relatively the 
highest incidence of diabetes is after 
age 61. We know that better diagnosis 
is being made all the time and that few 
physicians will fail to recognize a dia- 
betic with symptoms after he comes 
under medical supervision. Another way 
to state this is that diabetes is a dis- 
ease of the middle and old age rather 
than of youth. Out of every 20 diabetics 
over 40 years of age, 17 were overweight 


onset of the disease. It is 
never safe to say that a diabetic is 
cured, because in mild cases, it may get 
out of control if the patient grows care- 
less about his diet, allows himself to 
become overweight or if he has some 
intercurrent accident or illness.” 


before the 


Dr. Horan thought it possible to de- 
vise some medical underwriting rules 
whereby a carrier could insure the sub- 
standard known to be diabetics 
and declared: “Whether or not a com- 
pany wishing to buy an_ experience 
would want to try to handle them by 
setting up an increase premium rate 
structure, or whether some attempt 
should be made to exclude due 
directly or indirectly to their diabetes, 
would be a decision that the individual 
company would have to make for itself. 


risks 
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As has been said, you would want to 
insure those diabetics who are under the 
best medical management and whose 


diabetes is well-controlled 


“The details for the additional investi- 
gation at the time of underwriting to 
try to achieve such selection have al- 
ready been outlined. If their medical 
management were of a quality and cali- 
bre which is being utilized for patients 
such as those who come under the ex- 
pert attention of Dr. Joslin and his col- 
leagues, and other physicians of excel- 
lent repute, or those similar to the 


patients referred to in the 
diabetic employes of the 
Life home office, which we are having 
distributed to you here today, then it 
might be concluded that applicants fall 


study of the 
Metropolitan 


ing into those categories and those with 
similar good management would be your 
guinea pigs for such an experiment. The 
Statistical study of the Metropolitan 
employe group might be epitomized as 
follows: with full cognizance of the 
small sample in this statistical study 


which we are distributing, it can be con- 
cluded that among the males, they tend 
to show a smaller incidence of disability 
than all of the male employes insured 
under our group. 


“However, among the females the in 


cidence is one and one-half times the 
incidence of all female employes for 
disability losses. The frequency of the 
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hospital and surgical claim is about the 
same for both male and female as is the 
incidence of claims among all of the 
insured employes. However, when we do 
get a disability claim on a known dia- 
betic, we find that they stay on the 
books as disability claimants for a 
longer time than the average of all 
claimants. On the hospital and surgical 
claim incidence, the diabetics have a 
shorter duration of days in_ hospital, 
but the numbers occurring in the study 
are very small. 

“Considering the incidence 
tion of the combined claims simultane- 
ously, we find that the male diabetic 
showed the same experience as all claims 
as regards losses. However, for the 
female diabetic the actual days of bene- 
fit is one and two-thirds times the ex- 
pected on the basis of the experience of 
all the employes. In the few cases of 
known diabetics who were hospitalized, 
the actual days of benefits were much 
lower for the diabetic than the expected 
on the experience of all employes.” 


John Malgieri 


The final speaker of the panel discus- 
sion, Dr. John Malgieri, New York Life, 
then read a paper on goiter and other 
thyroid conditions. Explaining the func- 
tion of the thyroid gland which manu- 
factures and secretes a hormone known 
as thyroxin, Dr. Malgieri said the thy- 
roxin hormone is absolutely necessary 
for normal growth and development. 
The thyroid removes iodine from the 
blood and combining it with a complex 
protein stores it for future release as 
thyroxin into the blood stream to in- 
crease the oxidation process of the body 
tissues 

In spez iking of the mi functioning of 
the thyroid Dr. Malgieri said it behaved 
in one of two ways known clinically as 
hypothyroidism or below par function 
and hyperthyroidism or accelerated op- 
eration, and went on to detail the path- 
ological and clinical subdivisions of these 
classifications. Coming to the treatment 
of thyroid conditions, the speaker said: 
“Non-goitrous hypothyroid cases may be 
adequately treated and controlled by the 
use of thyroid in vz ying amounts de- 
pending upon the severity of the hypo- 


and dura- 


thyroidism and the response by the 
patient. Where we are dealing with 
goiters the most satisfactory treatment 


is surgery. Surgical intervention may 
depend on a number of factors, one may 
be for purely cosmetic reasons, another 
may result from goiters producing symp- 
toms attributed to pressure of the en- 
larged gland upon the adjacent and sur- 
rounding tissues. 

“Hyperthyroidism has been adequately 
treated with Lugol’s solution, prothiora- 
cil, radioactive iodine and sub-total 
thyroidectomy. Thyroiditis in the acute 
form has been adequately treated with 
thyroid stimulating hormone, irr: idiation, 
prothioracil and on rare occasions sur- 
gically. In the chronic form, treatment 
of choice is partial thyroidectomy, in 
some cases irradiation works. Malignant 
growths as well as adenomas of the 
thyroid should always be treated sur- 
gically, Let us now consider some of 
the underwriting aspects of abnormal 
thyroid conditions.” 

In the important matter of the under- 
writing aspects of abnormal thyroid 
conditions Dr. Malgieri stated: “Hypo- 
thyroidism without goiter when ade- 
quately treated presents no accident haz- 
ard and after a reasonable period of 
time from the date of recovery may be 
considered for sickness insurance. Non- 
toxic diffuse goiters, or sometimes known 
as simple goiters, when treated surgically 
may be given consideration and without 
restrictions some months from the date 
of complete recovery. 

Proceed in Cautious Manner 

“When evaluating hyperthryroid cases 
we should proceed in a more cautious 
manner. Medically treated cases should 
be postponed a sufficient ieled of time 
before consideration, perhaps a couple 








of years, in order to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of recurrences and the likelihood 


at a later date of surgical intervention. 


Surgically treated cases may be given 
consideration sooner. However precau- 
tions should be taken to cover the pos- 
sibility of such cases developing hypo- 
thyroidism or hypoparathyroidism. When 
evaluating those cases treated with 
radioactive iodine, they may be consid- 
ered in the same group as the surgically 
treated cases; once the euthyroid state 
is established one in 100 cases needs 
retreatments and usually within two 
months after the first treatment. Myxe- 
dema can develop four months after 
therapy; of 400 cases studied at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital 8% of 
treated cases developed myxedema four 
months after therapy. 

“Treated cases of acute thyroiditis 
may be considered several months from 
the date of recovery, however one should 
keep in mind that medically treated 
cases may months later have occurrences 
of frank thyroitoxicosis; this is explained 
on the basis that during the course of 
the disease there is some destruction of 
thyroid tissue with the release of thy- 
roid hormone. When considering adeno- 
mas of the thyroid, either single or mul- 
tiple, keep in mind the possibility of 
conversion into a malignancy of the 
untreated growths of long standing. 
Congenital anomalies present no. par- 
ticular problem or hazard once they 
have been surgically corrected; they may 
be considered after complete recovery 
from the operation. 

“Lastly, although tuberculosis and 
syphilis of the thyroid are indeed rare, 
the following should be kept in mind. 
Tuberculosis of the gland rarely if ever 
is a primary lesion, but usually miliary 
in nature and hence the original tubercu- 
lar lesion should be looked for else- 
where. Syphilis when it involves the 
thyroid usually is in the secondary stage 
of the disease; both of these diseases 
should be evaluated not on the basis 
of thyroid involvement but rather as 
the underlying or primary disease.” 

Concluding his paper Dr. Malgieri laid 
down three guiding questions for the 
evaluation of any medical report. He 
said: “One should ask himself the fol- 
lowing questions: (1) What specific 
type of disease are we dealing with? 
(2) What treatment has been instituted 


or advised? (3) If treatment has been 
undertaken, has it been completed and 
if so when? When these have been an- 
swered satisfactorily, appropriate action 


may be taken.” 


Pre-Existing Conditions 
(Continued from Page 49) 


not formerly considered insurable. 
Proper evaluation of medical informa- 
tion disclosed on the application will and 
does permit a company to select prior 
to acceptance, and in most cases will 
serve to reduce the frequency of pre- 
existing problems. 

“From the standpoint of the medical 
profession in active practice in the field, 
the Health Insurance Council is hard at 
work to help the doctors understand all 
of the facets of insurance and to un- 
derstand the differences between Indi- 
vidual coverage and Group Insurance 
coverage. The Bureau of Accident & 
Health Underwriters has adopted a Code 
of Practice and other trade organiza- 
tions have adopted similar codes. 

In conclusion, Mr. Stuek said that as 
a claim man, he felt an intelligent, prac- 
tical claim hz indling by the various com- 
panies in the industry will materially 
assure reduction of the problem. : 


Heavy Legislative Year 
(Continued from Page 47) 


right of renewal underwriting must al- 
most certainly be followed by some in- 
stances of adverse financial experience 
unless this has been anticipated in the 
premium structure. From the public 








Follmann on Can. Problem 
(Continued from Page 46) 


the preceding six forms of experimen; 
it could easily, all things considered, hy. 
the most beneficial to the policyholders" 

Summarizing these experiments, the 
speaker stressed the fact that, “It j, 
not yet possible to evaluate these ey. 
periments. A. & H. insurance is a byg. 
ness of delayed experience reactions 
Economic swings are vital to its success 
or failure. Many years, and certainly , 
full completion of an economic cycle, “a 
required to adequately test the resy}; 
of any new decision, coverage, or experi. 
ment. 

“Certainly the attempt to experimen 
in this area of policy discontinuance js 
wholesome. Whether or not, or to what 
degree, these experiments will be proven 
to be sound only time can tell. They 
will be watched with interest by every: 
one in the business. Others may very 
well see fit to engage in one or the other 
of these experiments. These experiments 
may, conceivably, lead to experiment in 
still different directions. Competition may 
compel others, despite their own contrary 
judgment, to follow the paths of these 
experiments.” 

Mr. Follmann concluded his discussion 
by stating that despite all that had been 
said, it must fairly be assumed that 
where there is so much smoke there 
must be at least some fire, “What then is 
the best fire-fighting device? Where, 
then, does any further answer lie? We 
have seen that there is nothing new or 
unusual about the principle of cancella- 
tion, that it is a reasonable principle, 
that it is not used frequently, that state 
officials have taken reasonable steps to 
protect the public, that non-cancellable 
insurance is available to the public, and 
that generally companies are experi- 
menting with new approaches to the end 
that the public interest might be served 
in the best possible manner. From 
whence, then, comes the fire? 


Fire Caused by Few 


“The studies conducted by the Insur- 
ance Commissioners, rather clearly indi- 
cate that the fire is not caused by the 
industry as a whole but, rather, by a 
relatively few of the companies writing 

& H. insurance. It is believed there 
is quite general agreement with this. 

“It is submitted, therefore, that the 
right of cancellation by the company is 
not a cause of these unconscionable prac- 
tices—this is, that the mere existence 
of this right does not mean per se that 
injustice to the public results —but 
rather that any abuses surrounding the 
exercise of this right are an effect— 
one of the effects which can result from 





an attitude on the part of company 
management. 
“The answer to the ‘problem’ then, 


becomes evident. It does not lie in legis- 
lation which can very well hamper the 
development of a business which is of 
basic importance to the public welfare. 
Rather, it lies in the proper adminstra- 
tion of existing law, in the carrying oul 
of present broad regulatory authority 
by competent and informed state ofh- 
cials with background in insurance and 
basis for sound judgment. Through this 
means any company which, for whatever 
reason, is abusing or over-using its right 
to terminate the insurance can and 
should be dealt with readily and specifi- 
cally.” 





viewpoint this would result in a more 
important consequence ; namely, a severe 
contraction of the total effort behind 
= promotion and sale of in lividual 

. & H. insurance. 

og McAlevey also introduced to the 
audience and spoke warmly of his assis- 
tant counsel, Paul Quinn, who joined the 
Bureau staff in December, 1954. This was 
Mr. Quinn’s first Bureau meeting. 
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What is the man who 


He’s not bird-watching. This man who sells 
Living Insurance is giving many hours of his 
spare time to a great civil defense organiza- 
tion — the Ground Observers Corps. 

Again and again where good neighbors 
share the load in community projects — Red 
Cross, PTA, Community Chest and many 
others — the Man from Equitable is a willing 
volunteer. After work, he shows the same 
spirit of service that marks his business day. 

As a life underwriter, he spends his work- 


ing hours thinking of others — their hopes, 
their fears, their plans for their children and 
for their own future. The Man from Equitable 
shows them how to turn these dreams into 
happy reality — with Living Insurance. This 
is a modern insurance that stresses benefits 
for the living. Benefits for the policyholder 
himself while he lives. If he dies, benefits for 
the family who lives on after him. 

This concept of Living Insurance is dy- 
namic —a real aid that simplifies the work of 


sells Living Insurance doing here? 


the Life Underwriter. It is a positive ap- 
proach to selling that can lead to constantly 
increasing success in building sales volume. 

And in making his daily calls the Man from 
Equitable can count on a return that is more 
than money. It comes from the knowledge 
that more and more families live without 
fear of the future because of the Living 
Insurance he has sold them. 

This is the big reward of service — a re- 
ward that makes hard work worthwhile. 


THE EQU ITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y 
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